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“Driver Under the Hood” 


Tuis widely known automatic control feature of 
the Clydesdale is but one of many evidences of ad- 


vanced design and sound construction, 


Ample power, brute strength, great durability 
and economy of maintenance all helped determine 
a chassis built on rugged Timken- Detroit Axles — 
the axles which today are under fifty-five well- 
known American motor trucks. 
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Land 


labor income $307; on an 
average farm of 225 with 


was 


acres, 





RAVELING over the state of 
T Iowa and talking with farm- 
lative to the rapid ad- 

price of farm land, one 
is often confronted with the state- 
ment that greater production and 
cient methods of raising 


This article on adjusting cropping systems to higher land values is 
the first of a series by Professor H. B. Munger, head of the farm manage- 
ment work atthe lowa State College. Other articles will take up the prob- 
lems of adjusting methods of live stock production to present conditions. 


30 to 39 per cent in pasture, the 
average labor income $180, 
and on an average farm of 291 
acres, with 40 per cent and over 
in pasture, the average labor in- 
come was $120 less than nothing. 
The area covered by the inves- 


was 








more ¢t 

and marketing farm products 
must brought about in order 
to realize a fair rate of interest 


on the increased capitalization. Altho farm land has 


ig jump in price during the past year, yet 


mad 
thoro stigation by the Iowa experiment station 
and United States Department of Agriculture 
indic the probable advance has not exceeded 
$60 per acre for the state as a whole. To many, this 


re doubtless will seem low, and so it is for some 
parts of Iowa. On the contrary, the advance per 

re in other sections was appreciably This 
in price brings land to about per 
acre as an average for the state. This represents an 
inc! f 30 to 35 per cent. 





less. 
$250 


I atement is common in these days that any- 
ing ch has not doubled in price is cheap, and 
rei from that basis the conciusion is drawn 
rther increase in the price of land is war- 
the general statement is probably 
true ts application to farm 
may not be justified. 
a suit of clothes fo 
former price, paying 
wages that have dou- 

it made a bad b 


ying double the pre- 


nt i Altho 


land because, for 
farm prod- 
their former 

not indicate such 
een | ess judgment. Farms 
: quickly as 
The danger 
fact that prices may 
t ¢ nue on their present 


the farm is clear of 


@ } t, prices of 


cis < double 


for as 


clothe Ss. 


attempting to ana- 


rs that have been 


yr- the 


ctor 
increase in 
that 
Towa 


S$, t is 


apparent 
OL al average 
advanced to the point 
Where $40,000 is invested in land 
ngs alone, not counting 
> Capital necessary to properly 
operate it. Likewise, 
the ad ce in values means a 
Postponement of the time when 
I desiring to acquire 
own can save suffi- 
ike the first payment. 
who has recently pur- 
farm is facing and will continue to face for 
rs to come, the task of reducing his indebt- 
oth he and the renter are ever on the 
changes in systems of farming that will 

e profitable. 
studies made by the farm management de- 
ton more than two thousand tarms in Iowa, 











> aS ( that many farmers are so adjusting their 
‘ar perations as to make satisfactory returns 
on t isis Of present land values and operating 
~ vhile an equal number of others are not. 
Me Tas 


ons for success and failure stand out equally 


clear in these studies. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out a few of these reasons, especially 
with referenec to the crops grown and the effect of 
varying proportions of crops on the labor incomes 
received. 

One good measure of a successful farm is the 
labor income of the operator, This means the amount 
oi money he receives for his year’s work after de- 
ducting from his total gross income the operating 
expenses and a fair rate of interest on his invest- 
ment. In addition to his labor income, the farmer 
should not the portion of his living fur- 
nished by t This includes use of house as 


overlook 
e farm. 


1 








well as focd and fuel received from the farm, and 
with present prices may amount to $800 or $1,000. 
it is not essential to consider this factor in com- 
paring one farm with another, as each receives 


tigation was uniform as to soil, 


and there was but little land that could not be 
tilled. The study was made just at the outbreak of 


the war, before the prices of products had begun to 
advance, and as a result the labor incomes were not 
as high as they doubtless were last They 
serve equally well, however, in pointing out the rea- 
sons why some farmers succeed while others do not. 


year. 


It will be noticed that farmers having less than 

26 per cent of the land in pasture received labor in- 
comes of over $400, and that with an increase in pas- 
ture the labor incomes rapidly declined. The farms 
with over 40 per cent in pasture not only had no 
labor income, but lacked $120 of making 5 per cent 
interest on their investment. It is true that a man 
receiving even 4 per cent on a large invested capital 
can live comfortably without income from 
labor, put the above figures show the relative effi- 
ciency of the use of land and are 


any 








A good farm with a high percentage of its acres in corn is usually the most profitable 
to its owner. 


practically the same. For this reason, the labor 
income only is taken into account in the following 
discussion. 

An investigation as to the effect of different 
amounts of pasture on labor income was made in 
one of the best sections of northeastern Iowa. The 
figures show that on an average farm of 188 acres, 
with less than 10 per cent in pasture, the average 
labor income was $486; on an average farm of 188 
acres, with 10 to 19 per cent in pasture, the average 
labor income was $429; on an average farm of 201 
acres, with 20 to 29 per cent in pasture, the average 





presented only for this purpose, 


It is sometim pointed ovt 
that farm pastures receive less 
care and are more poorly mana- 
aged than land in crops, and as 


a result labor incomes 
on the average, with an 
in pasture. There 
ever, to be a more 
reason finding 
farms where a large 
is devoted to pasture. It lies in 
fact that weather conditions 
most favorable to corn are not so 
favorable for the growth of pas- 
tures, and the normal occurrence 
in the corn belt is good corn 
weather. 

The competition of corn and 
other for the use of the 
land is not as noticeable in the 
case of farmers who secured large 
farms at a time when the price 
per acre was well below the $100 
mark. But the younger genera- 
tion who are buying farms at the 
present prices are quick in sizing 
up the changed conditions and are 
not attempting to maintain a 
large proportion of the farm in 
pasture, 

Obviously, as the pasture is 
decreased, the acres in crops are 
increased. The farm profits become larger on the 
average with the percentage increase in crops. In 
Table No. 1, on page 773, is shown an average labor 
income of minus $41 where less than 60 per cent of 
the farm is in crops, as compared with a labor in- 
come of $480 where more than 80 per cent is devoted 
to crop land. 


decline, 
increase 
seems, how- 
fundamental 
unprofitable 
percentage 


tor 


the 


crops 


A certain portion of land capable of crop produc 
tion will doubtless continue in pasture, and it is 
probably true that the incomes of farms are thereby 
increased. But in the corn belt, where land is suited 
to the raising of crops, a 


(Concluded on page 773) 
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Railroads Back to Their Owners 
icted decisively when it came 


peop act 
A to vote on the After the 


had voted overwhelmingly to return the 
Ist, the 


labor peo- 


railroad bill. 
house 
roads to their owners March measure 
Here the 
ple were planning to make a desperate fight to 
defeat the bill; but the senate wasted little time 
in discussing the measure, and very promptly 
passed it by a vote of 47 to 17. 


went to the senate. union 


President to close up 
with the 
is estimated 


The bill authorizes the 
federal control and make 
roads as quickly as possible. It 
that the 
$636,000,000 to make 
the time it 
also that there 
rates, classifications, 
before September 


settlement 


government will have to pay them 


good its guarantee at 
took them over. 


shall be 


regulations or 


The bill provides 
no changes in fares, 
practices 
Ist next, and after that date 


these matters come under th jurisdiction of 
the Intrestate 
period of six mon 
to earn the 
ment agreed to pay them during its control. A 
fund of $800,000.000 is created 

unde r the 
Commis- 
them 


Comm ree Commission. For 
ths the 


compensation 


are permitted 


roads 
same as the govern 
revoly ing 
be loaned to the 
direction of the 
sion, the 
to add to their equipment sufficiently 
care of the country. 
re to be made at the rate of six per cent 
per annum and under proper security. 

The Interstate 
thorized to permit rates which will enable the 
roads to earn five and one-half per cent upon 
their valuation. If any of them 
than six per cent, one-half of the excess must 
fund and the other half 


roads “as necessary, 
Interstate 
of this being to enable 


Commerce 
purpose 
to take 
business of the These 


loans a 


Commerce Commission Is au- 


earn more 


be placed in a reserve 


must be paid into a general fund, to be used 
to make loans to the railroads. Two addi- 
tional members are added to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 

A railroad labor board is created, to consist 
of nine members appointed by the President ; 
and a provision is made for the creation of 


labor adjustment board by the railroads and 
their employes. Disagreements and complaints 
referred to this latter board: and if 


then they may be 


are to be 
it can not effect a settlement, 
appealed to the board appointed by the Presi 
dent. 
force 


labor disputes and make public its findings, the 


This board has no real authority to en- 


its decisions, but it may investigate all 
theory being that in this way the public will be 
educated as to the rights of the matter. 

On the whole, probably this is the best bill 
that could be secured at the present time. It 
will do very well 
changed from time to time as it may be 


can be 
found 

necessary to protect the public, the railroads 
r their employes. 

it returns the roads to their owners and puts a 


as a beginning. It 


The important thing is that 


stop to government control. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


After the bill went to the President the rail- 
road union men tried to persuade the President 
to veto it. In this they had the help of the 
Washington representative of an Iowa farm 
paper which claims to represent the farmers 
but which has persistently misrepresented them 
in this matter. On the other hand, representa- 
tives of the Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the Farm 
Milk Producers, 


President asking him to sign 


Congress, the joined in a 
memorial to the 
the bill. 

The President signed th« 
Monday the 
the control of their owners. 


bill late last week 


and on railroads went back into 


The Banker’s diniicensatllies 


NS long since, a group of bankers, repre- 
senting some four or five counties, held 
of Iowa’s smaller 
the matter of 


a meeting in one cities, and 


considered seriously removing 


their accounts from certain larger banks “until 
such time as these bankers realize that they 
do not have iberty without license to permit 
the use of their names to give stock salesmen 


a standing which they probably would not hav 
otherwise.” 

It is very unfortunate that occasional bank- 
of these 


allowing their 


have aided some 
either by 


promotion com- 
names to be 
letters 


sort of 


panies, 
used as officers, or > by 
the solicitors have 
of our 


writing which 


used as a recom- 
banker friends writes 


he could have made about tw 


thousand dollars during the past three years 


mendation. Ong 


us that o hundred 


by siinply allowing his name to be used as 


standing sponsor in different companies, and 


without investing a dollar in any of them. 


There are not many bankers who have been 
guilty of this sort of thing, but there have 
been some here and there. The banker who 


ee aha : 2 aise 
lends his influence eithe r dadirecttv or indire 
to promote the sale of stock in a concern which 
impairs not 


discr¢ dit 
hope ful 


is speculative or questionable, 
cana ee lise? 
niluence, but 


It is, t] 


bankers in 


alone his own brings 


upon other bankers. werefore, a 


different parts of the 


. ’ 
sign when 


state take note of this situation and determi 
to do something to correct it. 
That banker who sticks to legitimate bank- 


ing and avoids entangling himself in promotion 
enterprises will grow in influence and useful- 
ness. Those who lend their 


able enterprises will sooner or later have occa- 


iames to question- 


sion to regret it. 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” 


The Demand for Hogs in March 
as we can figure 


S NEARLY ; ‘ran figure 
A 2 ; oie 
eral business conditions are 


about $17.20 a 


it out, gen- 
such as to 


justify a price of hundred 


March of 1920. Hogs are selling about $3 
a hundred lower than this, simply because 


there are too many hogs in the country. If 
there just a normal supply, 
would be perfectly willing to permit of a $17 
hog March of 1920. The 
is that the packers and government officials 
told 


continue in 


were consumers 


price in trouble 
us that the strong export demand would 
1920, and we 


to produce far more hogs than were needed for 


therefore continued 
domestic consumption. 

Seventeen dollars a hundred is a fair price 
for hogs on the Chicago market in March and 
April 1920. business condi- 
tions art enough and 
tf ORT enough to pay this price if it were 
not for the fact that hog producers are in a 
account of their 


, ’ 1 
early General! 


active consumers are 


weak strategical position on 


over-production. 
The thing which we should guard against 
now is the tendency to cut down our produc- 


tion too sharply. The exceedingly unprofita- 


March 5, 1999 


ble prices are advising us to get out of the hog 
game. But it must be remembered that the 
supply and demand price, in so far as it jg 
a guide to future action, is often unsafe. Ag 
a matter of fact in times like this it is a pretty 
good plan for the individual to increase his 
hog production, rather than to decrease, byt 
from the standpoint of corn belt hog growers 
as a whole, the thing to do is to reduce pro. 
duction by about 10 per cent. 


Comparative Prices 
N FEBRUARY, 1920, pig iron was s lling 
for 290 per cent increase over its price in 
1914, building materials 190 per cent, 
crude petroleum 200 per cent, cotton cloth $49 
per cent, print paper 267 per cent. 

Compare these prices with prices of agri- 
cultural products of the.same dates. Com 
was selling in February for only 113 per cent 
more than in July, 1914, oats for 130 per cent, 
No. 2 red wheat 200 per cent, hogs 63 per 


July, 


cent, 1,300-pound steers 52 per cent, butter 
137 per cent. It will be seen that the prices 


of the principal commodities are very much 
higher relatively than the prices of agricul 
tural products. 





Land Depreciation 


N MAKING their income tax returns, the 
owners of coal mines, gold mines, etc., are 
permitted to make deductions for the deprecia- 
tion in the value of their properties caused by 
the removal of the coal or other mineral. Is 
there not just as much reason why the 
should be permitted to make deduction for the 
depreciation in fertility? Every bushel of corn 
or Wheat or any other crop which is hauled off 
the farm carries with it a certain part of the 
This reduction in fertility represents a 
not a proper subject 


farmer 


farm. 
sale of capital which is 
for income tax. 

We would like to see the Farm Bureau fed- 
eration take up this matter seriously. Why 


does not the farmer have as much right to cone 


sider depreciation of his land fertility as the 
miner has to consider depreciation of his mine 
1 ‘Is? 


HERE is 


ways of running some things, but 
know of a better country, go to it. 


room for improvement in our 


if you 


A Mistaken Daily 


HERE are none so blind as those who will 
not see. It is difficult to enlighten those 


who close their minds to the truth; to teach 
those who are determined not to learn; to i 
struct those who will not listen. 

We are led to these somewhat mournful ob- 
servations after reading an editorial in the Des 
Moines A few weeks since, a dis- 
patch was sent out of Washington, referring to 
what some ill-informed people deemed was 8 
among the 


Register. 


“unrest” 
farmers of the country. It was played up cor 
spicuously in the daily press, and from all 
What’s the matter with 


most disquieting state of 


sides came the inquiry: 
the farmer? 
Wallaces’ 
question in its issue of February 13th. We 
thought we made a pretty good - job of it. Lim 
itation of space prevented us from dealing with 
the matter fully, but we gave some of the prir 
cipal causes for the w idespread dissatisfaction 
among farmers at the present time. We | ladled 
out the truth in good-sized hunks, but men of 
open and inquiring minds who wanted the facts 
of the matter should have been able to digest 
and assimilate it. 
Among other things, we said that Mr. 
er was responsible more than any other one 
man in the country for starting the dissatis 


Farmer undertook to answer this 


Hoov- 
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faction, and we explained why. On reflection 
we see that we understated Mr. Hoover's re- 
sponsibility. We should have said that he was 
responsible more than any one hundred other 
But let it go. The original statement 
was strong enough to cause the Register to 
take violent éxception to it, and we are accused 
hy it of being very unfair to Mr. Hoover. 


men. 


‘Now if the Register had contented itself with 
merely asserting vigorously that Wallaces’ 
Farmer was mistaken, no doubt many folks 
would have accepted its view of the matter. 
But the Register undertook to prove that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was mistaken, It tried to point 
out the reasons why, and in doing this it has 
fallen into a ditch, as we shall proceed to show. 


The Register says that when farmers are 
discontented, they organize to cure the trouble 
of which they complain. It speaks of some of 
the farm organizations which have existed for 
some years, and then refers to the Farm Bu- 
reau organization, which is Just now being per- 
fected, and then says: “On not one of these 
movements has Mr. Hoover’s management of 
food control during the war had the sleghtest 
bearing.” 

The truth lies in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. Hoover’s deceit in dealing with the 
farmers was in fact the impelling motive for the 
organization of the Farm Bureau in its later 
and stronger form. It was Mr. Hoover’s ef- 
fort to bamboozle the farmers that brought 
them to see at last if they were to secure eco- 
nomic justice at the hands of other interests 
and at the hands of the government, it would 
have to come thru an organization of their own, 
forceful enough to compel it. Mr. Hoover’s 
repudiation of his promise as to the price of 
hogs in 1918 resulted in a little meeting held in 
a certain western state, from which meeting 
came the inspiration for the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the strongest organization of farmers 
that has ever been seen in this country. There- 
fore, the first test proposed by the Register 
proves instead of disproves the statement of 
Wallaces’ Farmer as to Mr. Hoover’s respon- 
sibility. 

The Register says that Wallaces’ Farmer 
“over-cmphasized the importance of fixed rela- 
tions between corn and hogs,” and gave Mr. 
Hoover “a bum steer” when he began his work 
as Food Administrator. Shortly after Mr. 


Hoover took up his duties, he said that he re- 
garded the meat question with even more con- 
cern than the bread question, and that the pro- 


duction of more fats was becoming a critical 
He said further that every pound 
of fat was as sure of service as every bullet, 
and that 
winning of the war than a shell. 

Because farmers were gei‘ing more for their 
corn as corn, than they were for hogs when 
they had fed the corn into them, hog produc- 
tion was decreasing in 1917, and there was 


! cessity. 


every hog was of greater value to the 


danger of a shortage in hogs, whm@h meant a 
Mr. Hoover felt it im- 
perative to increase the number of hogs and to 
do it as quickly as possible. There was just 
one Way to do it, and that was pointed out to 
him. It was so simple that a child could see it. 
That way was to assure farmers that if they 
would feed their corn to hogs, they could de- 
pend uy 
he at 


great s] ortage in fats. 


‘on a price for their hogs which would 
ist as profitable as if they should sell 


heir cor n. 


— 


Mr. Hoover adopted this policy. In Novem- 
her, 1917, he promised the farmers of the coun- 
try that he would try to stabilize the price of 
hogs so that the farmers could count on get- 
ting for each one hundred pounds of hog thir- 
teen times the value per bushel of the corn fed 
ito th He or his representatives chose 
the 13-to-1 ratio as the price that would get 
the hogs he wanted. The result proved the ad- 
Vice which he acted upon was not “a bum steer” 
—for we produced more hogs in 1918 than ever 
before in the history of the world. 


hogs. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


The farmers assumed that Mr. Hoover would 
keep his promise to them; it was the promise of 
the government of the United States thru Mr. 
Hoover, who had full authority to act for it. 
But instead of keeping his promise in good 
faith, Mr. Hoover undertook to juggle the fig- 
ures and fool the farmers. He tried to treat 
his promise as a scrap of paper. He got even 
more hogs than he had expected or hoped for. 
If he had been frank about the matter and had 
said that he had over-promised and could not 
make good, the farmers would have accepted 
their loss with the same good-will that they 
accepted many other losses. But Mr. Hoover 
did not do that. He seemed to look upon the 
farmers of the west as a bunch of “rubes.” 
He seemed to think he could pull the wool over 
their eyes; and therein he was mistaken. He 
could fool them with his promise, but he could 
not fool them into thinking he was keeping that 
promise when in fact he was not. And it was 
the realization that they had been deceived, 
inposed upon, made the goats, that convinced 
the farmers that the time had come to stop 
fooling, that they must organize so strongly 
that in the future they could make their voice 
heard by the powers that be. 

The basis of the Register’s criticism of what 
Wallaces’ Farmer has said concerning Mr. 
Hoover seems to be the fear that it will tend to 
prejudice people against him as a presidential 
candidate. We are not talking about Mr. 
Hoover’s presidential aspirations. If they 
should materialize and if he should become a 
real candidate, that would be a proper subject 
for discussion from the farm standpoint. What 
Wallaces’ Farmer has had to say concerning 
him was simply to make plain one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why there is so much dissatisfac- 
tion among farmers at the present time. 

The sad thing about all this is that the lead- 
ing morning paper of Iowa, here in the very 
heart of the corn belt, should be so densely ig- 
norant of the meaning of the farm organiza- 
tion movement, and should be so unsympathetic 
with the farmers of its state in their effort to 
build up a sustaining agriculture. Such ignor- 
ance and lack of sympathy might be expected 
from metropolitan dailies of the eastern states, 
but it is discouraging to find it here in the corn 
belt. 


Are There Too Many Hogs? 

YEAR ago we were told by the packers, 

the government officials, et al, that there 
was a great world hog shortage, and that it 
would be practically impossible for the United 
States to raise too many hogs in the year 1920. 
And yet today farmers are selling hogs for less 
than cost of production, and they know by the 
soundest kind of reasoning that there are too 
many hogs in the United States. 

How many hogs should there be in the Uni- 
ted States? As nearly as we can arrive at the 
facts, there should be enough hogs so that 
27,000,000 will come to the eleven big central 
markets annually. Last year 
before, about four or five million more hogs 
than this came to market, and this excess num- 


year and the 


ber was handled very nicely on account of the 
export trade. 
trying to put thru a bluff, our unusual export 
trade is practically at an end. 
as we see it, the aim of the American hog rais- 


And now, unless England is 
From now on, 


ers should be to furnish the eleven central mar- 
kets about 3,000,000 hogs in January, about 
2,500,000 hogs in February, about 2,200,000 
hogs in March, 2,000,000 hogs in April, 2,- 
200,000 hogs in May, 2,300,000 hogs in June, 
1,900,000 hogs in July, 1,800,000 hogs in Au- 
gust, 1,500,000 hogs in September, 1,900,000 
hogs in October, 2,400,000 hogs in November 
and 2,800,000 hogs in December, making a to- 
tal for the year of around 26,000,000 or 27,- 
000,000 hogs at the eleven central markets. 
How many have we been furnishing? In Janu- 
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ary we furnished 3,680,000 hogs, or just about 
one-third more than we should have furnished 
if we go on the assumption that Europe no 
longer needs the excessive amount of our pork 
products which she consumed during 1918 and 
1919. 

In cutting down our hog production, it is 
necessary to avoid going to the other extreme. 
In early 1908, when farmers suffered very se- 
verely from unprofitable hog prices, they be- 
came so disgusted with the hog business that 
t6o many of them stopped raising hogs, and as 
a result hog prices went altogether too high 
in early 1910. The thing to do is for every 
man to reduce his hog production just a little 
until we are down to a basis where there are 
about 26,000,000 or 27,000,000 hogs coming 
to the eleven central markets annually. This 
figure may be a little high or a little low, but 
until more definite information is available, it 
is a pretty good mark to shoot at. 

Six months ago we believed that there would 
be a continuation of a fairly strong export 
trade in hog products during the greater part 
of 1920. This big export trade may still ma- 
terialize, but the financial interests for the time 
If they are 
true prophets, the thing to do is to recognize 
frankly that we have fully 5,000,000 too many 
hogs in the country today, and adjust our fu- 
ture breeding operations with this in mind. But 


being are saying that it will not. 


don’t get angry and cut down your hog-raising 
operations too much. Try for that golden 
mean which means probably around 27,000,000 
hogs received at the eleven central markets 
annually, or about 10 per cent fewer hogs than 
we produced in 1919. 


A Very Important Matter 


HE agricultural committee in the lower 
house of congress has reduced the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture to a point 
where it is now less than it was before the war, 
and this in the face of the very much greater 
need for the work of this bureau. 

This is a most astonishing action on the part 
of the committee. There is no work of the 
Department of Agriculture of more vital im- 
portance to the farmers and stockmen of the 
this time than the work of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, and a larger ap- 


country at 


propriation was asked both because much more 
money is needed now to do the same work than 
was needed before the war, and because plans 
had been made to enlarge the service of the bu- 
reau by gathering reliable estimates of the 
numbers of live stock in short periods. 

The experiences the stockmen of the country 
have been going thru during the past two years 
have brought to their attention more forcibly 
than ever the need of having really trustworthy 
information concerning the numbers of live 
stock in the country. They do not have such 
They can not get it except 
thru the work of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
it is most astonishing to us that the members 
of the committee on agriculture do not see the 
need of this enlarged work and give Mr. Esta- 
brook, the chief of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, the $600,000 he asked for. Even at 
that, the bureau would be getting less money 


information now. 


than almost any other bureau. 

The thing for the farmers and stockmen of 
the country to do now is to fight this matter 
out on the floor of the house. To that end we 
urge our readers, and especially the officers 
and executive committees of the Farm Bureaus 
of every county and state, to immediately com- 
municate with the congressmen from their re- 
spective states, and speak their minds on this 
matter in vigorous fashion. They should be 
asked to upset the report of the agricultural 
committee and appropriate for the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates the full $600,000 originally 
asked for. 
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WHY 


This question resolves itself into 
two different questions, the first of 
which is, “Why buy stocks in com- 


panies now being promoted, when you 


can much more advantageously buy 
stocks in companies recently pro- 
moted?” 


; After listening to a stock salesman 
tell you of all the wonderful things 
his new company is going to do, you 
would naturally infer that all the best 
bets have been overlooked up until 
the time the great big idea which his 
company embodies was brought forth. 
Isn't it peculiar that a stock salesman 
never offers you stock in a going com- 


pany with a good dividend-paying rec- 
ord? 

I have before me a list of promo- 
tion stocks put out by the so-called 
“stock exchange” in one of our larger 
Iowa cities. The list is a long one 
and contains the names of some thir- 
ty-odd companies, which have been 
promoted in lowa during the past two 
years, and the prices are in two 
classes, one price being what some 


one is willing to sell a number of 
shares at, or a sales offer price, the 
other price being what someone else 
is willing to purchase a certain stock 
at, this being a purchase offer price. 
Glancing down the list it is interesting 
to note that a great many purchasers 
of promotion stock are now willing to 
sell at about 75 per cent of what the 
stock originally cost them. In other 
words, if the stock originally cost 
$200, if you are willing to pay the sell- 
er’s price you can buy it for $150 a 


share. And then, if you want to dicker 
with the owner, or make an offer thru 
the exchange, you can probably buy 
this stock for $135 or $145 a share. 


In reality there is no market for any 
of this stock, because there is no reg- 
ular trading in any of it which ap- 
proximates enough volume to estab- 
lish in any way a market price. 

Now the interesting thing is, that 
the stocks offered for sale on this list 
are stocks in going companies, one 
and one-half to two years old, and 
which either now have, or seem des- 
tined to h , a reasonable degree of 
business success. Take several of the 
insurance companies, for example. 
The fact that an insurance company 
has been : » to qualify and obtain 
license to do business in this and other 


states is reasonable guarantee to 


the stockholders that the amount of 
capital w 1 it really commenced 
with is in ted in assets which are 


ider the insurance laws. 
many of these 


acceptabl 


In additi hereto 


companie ve underwritten a good 
line of ix ince, in many cases all 
that thei: ‘sent capitalization will 


ave put up reserves with 

commissioners both 
iginal capital and from 
earnings, or earned sur- 


permit, ar 
the insu 
from the 
some cur 








BUY PROMOTION STOCKS? 


By E. B. WILSON 





bank lend me on it?” 


of these. 





Take a hunch from my experience and before you “invest” go 
to your banker, or any banker, and ask him this question regard- 
ing the stock or bond you propose to buy “How much will your 
At present, most banks will lend 90% of 
the listed value of Liberty bonds and 80% of the listed value of 
other (standard) stocks and bonds. 
You will know what to think of the proposed invest- 
ment if the banker says: ‘“‘My dear man, this bank will not lend 
you a red cent on the insecurities you propose to buy’’ and the 
chances are ten to one that is just what he will say.—£llis Parker 
Butler in the American Magazine. 


There are thousands * * 








companies have not paid any divi- 
dends and probably will not for three 
or five years. yet their real financial 
position and the intrinsic value of 
their stock is considerably more than 
what they actually commenced busi- 
ness with. Please note that 1 say 
“what they actuaily commenced busi- 
ness with,” and not what was origi- 
nally paid in by the subscribers to 
the stock. 

Many companies promoted in the 
past two years have gone thru some 
rather strenuous but most refining 
and clarifying reorganization, in 
which process they have completely 
gotten rid of the promoter element 
and have manned the executive offices 
with good, clean men, experienced in 
that particular line of business which 
the company is chartered to transact. 

Therefore, my argument is, if you 
want to invest in promotion stocks of 
any kind, buy stocks in companies 
which are a year or two past the pro- 
motion stage and which have gone 
thru the acid test of getting a license 
to do business (if necessary, as in the 
case of insurance companies), and 
which have possibly undergone a re- 
organization of personnel in manage- 
ment. But let me urge you not to do 
this blindly or by guess. If you are 
considering buying insurance company 
stock, go to an expert insurance man 
connected with some old-established 
company and pay him a liberal fee to 
go over the statement of the com- 
pany in which you consider investing 
and also to get such other information 
as may be helpful in reaching a wise 
decision. If it costs you $50 or $100 
to find out you do not want to buy 
the stock of that particular company 
at the price quoted, do not count the 
money as lost but count it as well 
spent, and keep on looking until you 
find a good buy. 

My next question is, “Why buy pro- 
motion stocks at all, when right at 
the present time there are more splen- 
did opportunites for investment in gilt 
edge stocks, bonds and mortgages than 
have ever before come to the present 
generation?’ Railroad stocks are the 
lowest they have been in twenty years 


and while we have been “fed up” on 
“water” in railroad stocks during that 
period, don’t you believe that with 
the fiery test which the railroads have 
been thru during the past three vears 
and with their prospect of their re- 
turn to private ownership under rea- 
sonably favorable legislation, that rail- 
road stocks constitute a very good 
form of stock investment. And while 
some particular stock that you buy 
today might go lower the next year or 
two, yet do you anticipate that it 
would depreciate another 25 per cent 
in value as usually happens to your 
investment when you put it into pro- 
motion stock? The railroad stock 
which you buy and pay for today and 
put into your safety deposit box to 
hold for a five or ten-year period, can 
not possibly harm you, even tho the 
New York market quotations should 
register lower than the price you paid. 

And then, coming to bonds and 
mortgages, which after all should 
constitute the investment sources for 
the surplus funds of our Iowa farm- 
ers, it is amazing to consider the 
bargain counter prices which now pre- 
vail. Standard railroad bonds were 
selling in the year 1904 at prices 
which would bring the investor abcut 
4 per cent on his money. In 1914, 
after Kaiser Bill started on his ram- 
page, the prices of these same bonds 
went down so that the investor could 
realize a little better than 5 per cent 
on his money, and right today these 
same railroad bonds, all standards, 
can be bought at a price which will 
bring you better than 6 per cent on 
your money. And when I say 6 per 
cent, this assumes that you are going 
to put the bonds away in your strong 
box and hold them until they come 
due, at which time you will get back 
the full amount of the principal of 
the bonds. Some of the very highest 
class bonds and short-time notes of 
good industrial companies are now 
available at prices which will yield 7% 
to 8 per cent, and the bonds of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land are offered at prices to insure re- 
turns of from 6% to 7 per cent, with 
a further possible speculative profit 


in connection with the foreign ex. 
change element which will bring in ap. 
other 3 to 5 per cent within the next 
ten years. Then, coming down to the 
best security on earth—Liberty bonds, 
do you realize that third and fourth 
Liberty 4% per cent bonds at present 
prices will bring you about 5% per 
cent on your money and the*income js 
tax exempt to most of us and the 
bonds themse!ves are entirely exempt 
from state taxes? If you feel discop. 
certed with Liberty bonds because you 
bought a big bunch of them at a hyp. 
dred cents on the dollar, why not 
split your apparent present loss be 
cause of the market depreciation, py 
buying an equal amount of additiona| 
bonds at the present prices? If yoy 
bought $10,000 of fourth Liberties at 
$100 during the war and now buy an. 
other $10,000 at $91 per $100, by aver. 
aging the price on the entire $20,000 
you will find they have cost you $95.59 
per $100, and five years from now, 
when these bonds work back toward 
par, all your neighbors will call you a 
wise and long-headed investor. 

What about our home-grown securi- 
ties—farm mortgages? Five years ago 
farm mortgage money was plentiful at 
5 per cent and now it is no trouble to 
get 5% to 6 per cent. And while no 
one presumes to recommend second 
mortgages as desirable securities, yet 
taking the average price of land in 
Iowa at $200 an acre, would it not be 
safer for you to climb on with a sec 
ond mortgage on $200 an acre land, as- 
suming that the amount of the first 
mortgage and the amount of your see. 
ond mortgage would not exceed $15¢ 
an acre, and get 8 per cent or more 
on your money, than it would to ‘n- 
vest in a promotion stock, which after 
all is bound to be secondary as to in 
debtedness and other liabilities in 
curred by the company. Suppose your 

200 an acre land should depreciate 
25 per cent, or $50 an acre, you can 
still take the farm at $150 an acre 
by paying off the first mortgage, but 
when you invest in a promotion stock 
you face the immediate possibiilty 
and probability of a 25 per cent depre 
ciation in the value of the company’s 
assets, because of the taking out of 
promotion expense. 

In summary, if you have the stock 
promotion “bug,’’ why not buy stocks 
in companies which have been “in the 
stack and gone thru the sweat” at 
about 75 per cent of what they orig: 
inally cost and with much more assur 
ance of what the business prospects of 
the company are, or will be? Better 
still, go to the bargain counter and 
buy ten and twenty year tested stocks 
and bonds, or more recent foreign gov 
ernment issues, or even second mort 
gages on good Iowa farms, which will 
now bring you more interest than the 
best promoted stock will pay you @ 
dividends during the next (ten years. 


IOWA CORN PROFITS IN 1919 


plus. Wi some of these insurance 

Since he cost of producing an 
acre of « n Iowa has nearly don- 
bled. = L: 1as more than doubled 


almost doubled. Horse 
; concentrated corn, oats 
practically doubled, al- 
of horses themselves has 
Working it all out as 
we can, we find that it 
produce the average acre 


and labo 
labor, wh 
and hay, 
tho the \v 
not chan; 
accurate 
cost $32.4 


of lowa « in 1919. On the same 
basis, it « $6.90 to produce an acre 
of corn i %, which was the cheap- 
est year « ord. It will be noted in 
the chart t previous to 1900 that 
the cost « oducing an acre of corn 
guite unifo aly ran around $9. Since 


; been a steady climb up- 
present height of $32.40. 
* price of an acre of Iowa 
corn has iortunately kept pace with 
the expense, and during the past four 
years has left a very respectable sur- 
plus. As nearly as we can figure it 
out, there was a profit of $9 an acre 
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Dotted line represents acre value of corn in lowa year by year since 1867. 


Solid 


line represents cost of production per acre. Space between dotted and solid 
lines represents profit and loss per acre. 


_its by turning his corn 


on Iowa corn in 1916, $16 in 1911, 
$15.50 in 1918, and $13 or $14 in i919 
Profits on oats and hay have not been 
nearly so high, and in fact many 
farmers lost money on oats this past 
year. Nevertheless, indications are 
that the 200,000 farmers of Iowa have 
been making a profit on their corm a 
the rate of $100,000,000 a year for ser 
eral years past. This annual profit of 
$100,000,000, which Iowa farmers have 
been making for the first time during 
the past three years, may seem 
mendous to city consumers. We W 
to point out, however, that the Unitel 
States Steel Corporation alone @ 
a considerably greater profit in 1916 
1917 and 1918 than Iowa farmers made 
on their corn. Moreover, the 10w8 
farmer has lost part of his corn prot 
into 
Hogs, while profitable during tte 
greater part of 1919, sold during the 
greater part of the war period 
their normal ratio to corn. 
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»sty morning in Cherokee county, lowa. Photo by Mrs. Fred Littlefield. We agree with Gerald Francis of Buena Vista Co., lowa, that Winter is in full sway. 
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Merle B. Travis of Pottawattamie county, Iowa, offers this 
to prove that Winter has paid them a visit. 


Winter in the 
Country 


Cora Sams of Clinton county, Missouri, shows us a “straight and narrow path.” 





Pictures Receiving 
Honorable Mention 























y. we do not like to swim in the winter time, but these geese shown by Esther M, Peterson of 
Henry county, Illinois, seem to enjoy themselves. 














he 
“, - : ‘ . ; : This pretty ri river scene was taken in Webster county, lowa. 
t Gay” was the title suggested for this picture, taken in Clinton county, Missouri. Photo by Cora Sams. W. Schwendeman was the photographer. 
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COLLECTIV 


Live stock has never been sold col- 
lectively in the sense that milk is now 
being sold collectively by such an or- 
Zenization as the Chicago Milk Pro- 
ducers. Any one of the five big pack- 
ers represents more bargaining power 
than all of the live producers’ 
selling agencies put together. The de- 
which the five big packers 
work together in the buying of live 
stock is a matter of some dispute, but 
it is generally believed by producers, 
and this belief seems to be borne out 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- 
ports, that the five big packers main- 
tain from day to day a remarkably uni- 
form purchasing policy. At any rate, 
the buying policy followed by Armour 
and Swift seems often to determine 
the policy of smaller packers. Un- 
questionably there has been a _ vast 
amount of concentrated purchase of 
live stock and practically no collective 
sale of live stock. 

Fattened live stock is almost as per- 
ishable as milk, fruit or vegetables. 
‘After five months of corn feeding, the 
ordinary feeder steer is ready for mar- 
ket, and further feeding is likely to be 
at a loss. In the case of hogs, gains 
become decidedly less economical 
atter a weight of 250 pounds is passed. 
Furthermore, there are definite sea- 
sons when big receipts are to be ex- 
pected. December and January are 
normally months of heavy receipts of 
finished cattle and hogs, whereas, dur- 
ing the spring and summer there is a 
time of seasonal scarcity. With all 
this true and with the selling power of 
the producers diffused and the buying 
power of the packers relatively con- 
centrated, it is readily seen how diffi- 
cult it is for live stock producers to 
combat a lower price drive, no matter 
how unwarranted it may bi Produc- 
ers have often greatly reduced their 
marketing for a month or two at a 
tine, in an unorganized, blind resent- 
Mient against an unwarranted 
drive. But generally the packers have 
sat tight in a case of this sort, know- 
ing that it was only a matter of a 
amonth or two till the stuft had to come 
to market, and when 


i 
lower ] 





stock 


price 


t did come they 


paid an even rice There is 
much reason to believe that situa- 
tion of exactly this sort now exists in 


he hog market. Receipts of hogs have 











been decidedly short ever since the 
price drive started in August, and 
especially du g@ the past month. The 
reduced receipts have not prevented 
hogs from selling unwarrantably low 
And now there is every prospect of 
heavy receipts in January and a possible 
break to even lower levels. And all this 
in spite of a potentially strong demand 
and a potentially small suppl) Ap 
parently, the packers occasionally pos- 
tulate a theory of values, and then at 
tempt to make this theory good thru 
ie strategic manipulation of their 
concentrated buying powe1 No suffi- 
ciently intelligent and powerful pro- 
ducers’ been 


organization has _ yet 
formed to meet a situation of this 
sort. The Illinois Farm Bureau people 
made an attempt to stop the hog price 
drive in September by advocating a 
holding policy. This advice, while 
well meant, was poorly timed, and 
those farmers who heeded it lost 
money. 

The producers’ live stock selling 
agencies which are actively at work 
have nothing to do with collective bar- 
Zaining, but are solely concerned with 
doing the work either of the local 
shipper or of*the commission firm at 
terminal,markets. In many localities, 
the local shipper in order to exist has 
paid small farmers $2 a hundred under 
the Chicago price. These same farm- 
ers on forming a codperative live stock 
shipping association have often been 
able to return their members a price 
within 70 cents of the Chicago price, 
thus effecting a saving on their live 
stock of from $1 to $1.50 per hundred. 
During the past two years fluctuations 
in the market have been so violent 
from day to day that the local shipper 
has felt obliged to protect himself by 
taking an unusual margin. As a re- 
sult, hundreds of codperative shipping 
associations have been formed. There 
are 400 in Iowa, 400 in Nebraska, 600 
fn Minnesota, 500 in Wisconsin, 100 
fn Illinois and 60 in Missouri. These 
2,060 associations have handled fully 
$150,000,000 worth of live stock this 
year and will probably do twice as 
much business next year. Some of 
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Before the American Associati 


these associations have been organized 
by the county agents, others are 
affiliated with the local elevators, and 
still others have been organized by the 
Equity and the Farmers’ Union. As 
in all codperative ventures, the suc- 
cess of the codperative shipping asso- 
ciation depends largely on the mana- 
ger. A former stock buyer, who is 
well acquainted with the neighbor- 
hood, who knows stock, may do very 
nicely. So also may a retired farmer, 
provided he is a man of common-sense 
business ability and has had some ex- 
perience in shipping. The manager of 
a cooperative shipping association 
does not face the speculative risk of 
the local stock buyers, inasmuch as he 
does not pay for the stock until it has 
actually been sold at the terminal 
market. A carload of stock as shipped 
by the manager of a local coéperative 
association is typically composed of 
stuff’ bought from several different 
farmers. The manager orders the car, 
marks the stock so that he may know 
which came from Farmer A and which 
from Farmer B, and consigns the car 
to a commission firm, which reports 
on the money received from Farmer 
A’s stuff, Farmer B’s stuff, ete. The 
check, less freight and terminal mar- 
ket expenses, is sent by the commis- 
sion firm to the manager, who pro- 
rates the various expenses and returns 
the net amount to the respective farm- 
ers. Ten or twelve cents on each 
hundred pounds of stock shipped is 
paid to the manager for a salary, and 
two or three cents more are deducted 
to serve as a sinking fund to pay 
losses in transit. The cooperative live 
stock shipping association is a rather 
simple affair, requiring very little cap- 
ital, and being almost certain of suc 

cess if a fairly good man is found for 


manager. Codperative live stock ship- 


ping associations fill a real economic 
need and there is every reason to be 
lieve that they will become more nu- 


} 


merous, rather than less so 

Early in December of 1919, several 
hundred of these local coOperatives or- 
ganized themselves into a National As- 


I 


for Agric 


iltural Legislation. 


sociation of Codperative Live Stock 


Shippers with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. This national association is 


concerned with strengthening the lo- 
cals, starting new locals, and giving 
weak locals the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the more successful. Even- 
tually the national association will 
doubtless start commission firms at 
terminal markets. It will almost cer- 
tainly do so if the present commis- 
sion firms fail to render full service 
to the local shipping associations. 
Live stock shippers have always been 
greatly concerned in railroad rates and 
service, and it is to be expected that 
the National Association of Codpera- 
tive Shippers will do some of its best 
work in representing live stock inter- 
ests before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But so far as collective 
sale of live stock is concerned, the 
national association will doubtless 
move very slowly. It is conceivable, 
however, that a time may eventually 
come when such an organization will 
have sufficient intelligence and power 
to stop an unwarranted price drive by 
directing the local organizations to 
withhold stock from market. 

Many of the farmers’ union locals, 
especially in Nebraska, ship altogether 
to farmers’ union commission firms, of 
which five have been organized during 
the past two years, at the markets of 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Sioux 
City and Denver. The Farmers’ Union 
Live Stock Commission Firm at Oma- 
ha, which has now been in existence 
for nearly three years, handled during 
its first year 2,186 cars of stock, and 
during its second year, 5,170 cars. The 
union commission firms charge the 
regular commission, and at the end 
of the year pro-rate back the profits. 
The first year the Omaha concern col- 
lected $26,781 in commissions, and 
pro-rated $11,904 back to the shippers. 
The second year they collected $71,925, 
and pro-rated about $25,000 back to 
the shippers, and put approximately 
500 into a sinking fund and another 
5 in fund to be spent for 
propaganda. The experience of the 








Hog Profits 





Hogs in February of 1920 sold for 
an average of about $14.50 hundred 
or about 50 cents lower than the Jan- 
uary figure. Ordinz hogs in Feb- 
ruary are higher January t 
ordinarily costs more to produce a hog 
for the February market than for the 
January market. The corn that went 
into these February hogs averaged 
$1.549 per bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
basis. As a ten-year average, hogs 


have sold in the month of February for 
a price per hundredweight equivalen 
to 11.6 bushels of such The 
value of 11.6 

the corn price of hogs in February of 
1920. The actual price is $14.50. or 
there was a loss of $3.47 per hundred 
in February of 1920 


corn 


bushels gives $17.97 as 


and Losses 





The hog situation is bad. Whil 
expect a temporary strengthenins 
prices in March and April, we do not 
expect a sufficient strengthening so 

it the chart will show much of a 
pl t for a good many months yet. 


Sooner or later, however, there will 


be an inevitable swing back to coun- 
terbalance the punishment which hog 

n have been undergoing this winter. 
It is a poor time for the man who 
really likes hogs to drop out of the 


hog game. As a matter of intelligent 
group action, however, it is a good 
time for hog men to cut down their 
hog operations by 5 or 10 per cent. 
We seem to have about 5,000,000 too 
hogs in the United States at 
the present time. 


many 
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SALE OF LIVE STOCK 


Omaha commission firm would ingj. 
cate that it is possible for a /pera- 
tive to do business by charging jug 


about half the regular commission 
Seme people, while admitting the apy 
ity of codperative commission firms tp 
sell on a smaller commission th the 
private commission firms, have ques. 
tioned their ability to sell the stock 
for full value. In this connection, it is 
interesting to know that the packers 
have always been inclined to give ep. 
operative commission firms a square 
deal. Professor Filley, of the rural 
economics department of the Univer. 
sity of Nebraska, writes: 






“Some time last winter I was pree- 


ent at a hearing in Omaha held beforg 
Mr. Hall, in regard to the Farmers’ 
Union Commission Firm being refuseg 
admittance to the: South Omaha Live 
Stock Exchange. At this hearing the 
union commission firm presented fig. 
ures to show that they had been re 
ceiving a higher price for the hogs 
which they sold than the average of 
the hogs marketed at South Omaha. 
Of course, they may have had better 
hogs than the average run, but there 
seemed no disposition on the part of 
any one to challenge their’figures. The 
difference. was small, but it at least 
gave the public the impression that the 
Farmers’ Union Commission Firm was 
able to sell fat hogs to as good ad. 
vantage as the firms that are members 
of the live stock exchange. The Farm- 


ers’ Union Commission Firm have 
maintained since they first started 


business that they have not been dis- 
criminated against by the packing 
companies. * * * T have followed 
the growth of the Farmers’ Union 
Commission Firm at South Omaha 
with considerable interest. Just how 
successful they will be in the future I 
can not say, but they certainly have 
been a success so far. Mr. Watts is 


an able man, and has gathered about 
him a good corps of salesmen. They 
are handling a big business in busi- 
nesslike way at a low overhead ex- 
pense, and therefore are able to return 
to shippers at the end of each yeara 


considerable proportion of the commis- 
sion charge.” 


At the present time the farmers’ 
union commission firms are not in- 
corporated as a separate business, but 
are owned and financed by the state 


organization of the Farmers’ Educa- 


tional and Codperative St Union 
ot Nebraska. The expectat how- 
ever, is to incorporate and $10 
shares of stock to farmers’ ul m- 
bers, limiting ownership to not more 
than five snares. 

Of all the codperative co sion 
firms now in existence, the oldest is 
that of the Equity Coéperative Ex 
change at South St. Paul, which began 


in October of 1916, and which now han- 
dies about $12,000,000 worth of live 
stock annually, which is almost, but 
not quite so much as the farmers’ 
union firm at South Omaha. This St 
Paul firm deals extensively in feeder 
cattle, whereas the greater part of 
the business of the Omaha firm is In 
hogs. In respect to feeder cattle, the 
claim is made that only one commis 
sion is charged and no _ speculative 
profit. Mr. Osborne, of the St. Paul 
concern, writes under date of Novem 
ber 28, 1919: 

“We have had many buyers here 
this week from Iowa, who purchase 
their cattle direct from the farmers 





who ship, withcut any speculative 
profit between the two farmers. Many 
times recently, Iowa farmers have 


called at our office, signed a check it 
blank, and left it with us, stating that 
they wanted us to ship them some cat- 
tle, and all they wanted us to do was 
to keep half of the usual speculators 
profit for them, and give the other half 
to the farmer who ships the stock to 
the market. This is a wonderful & 
ample of coéperation, and this system 
of doing business is what has made 
the farmers’ independent selling aget® 
cies grow as rapidly as they have 
the seven markets where they are now 
operating.” 

The Equity Codéperative Exchange 
handles both stock and grains on the 





Twin City markets. It is a stock 
company with $50 shares ol stock 
drawing 8 per cent interest, and 20 
man may hold more than twenty 
shares. Regardless of shares held, 


each stockholder has only one vot? 
(Concluded on page 772) 
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VISITING ENGLISH BREEDERS 
AND FARMERS 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


When an opportunity came to cross 
the channel to England from France, 
the first thought was: Now here is 
my chance to find out at first hand 
just why the English live stock breed- 
er is a pastmaster in the art, and why 
every one, all over the world, has given 
him his recognized place at the head of 
as expert breeder of cattle 
After arriving in England, 
that came 


the list 
and sheep. 
there were others “whys” 


up to be answered. Why does the Eng- 
lish farmer keep a part or all of his 
flock in folds on the plowed land? Why 
does 


he think grass more profitable 
grain crops? Why are the hedges 
F the fences when the woven wire 
is easier kept and cheaper in the end? 
Why are the big estates of England 
passing to the ownership of men who 
live on the land? 

To answer the reason for the su- 
premacy of the breeder, I went on a 
little live stock touring trip. I saw 
the Angus cattle of J. J. Cridlan, at 
Maisemore Park, Gloucester. Here the 
herd has been established for some 





twenty-odd years. When it was found- 
ed, the heifers were selected from one 
herd, and were of decidedly the same 
type. In addition to this, beginning 
with similar heifers bred much the 
same, the herd bulls have partly been 
bred at home and partly have been 
bought outside the herd. Every bull is 


tried out, and if he does not show up 
on the breeding end, then another gets 
the place at the head of the herd. Again 
the owner of the herd and his bailiff, 
or herdsman as we would call him in 
America, both knew where the herd 
was going and that the object was to 
develop a superior herd of Angus that 
would win in the English Royal show. 
The herd has done just that, and has 
won more than an even share of the 
ribbons in recent showings made thru- 
out England. Again, I found that these 
cattle get no shelter during the whole 
year, and that shy breeders and scrub- 
by looking offspring never find a place 


in the sale pen for breeding purposes. 
The animal that leaves this herd for 
breeding purposes carries breed merit, 
and after that a pedigree. 


Leaving Gloucester and going over 
to Hereford, four Hereford herds were 
seen. Again the custom was found of 
selecting foundation heifers at the be- 

inn from one old herd, and the 

all the same type, and in one 
ill the same family. Three out of 
herds visited practiced pro- 

g their own herd headers from the 
ne of breeding as their females. 
eans that the cattle are all of 
and that this type is fixed. 





The animals out of this kind of a herd 
will breed as prepotent individuals. 
Hence, when such a herd sends out a 
bull, he makes his mark by getting 
calves of his own likeness. 


A little visit to the local market on 
Saturday again showed the practice 
of selling the cows that did not breed 
every yeare Some cows were seen there 
for slaughter which came from pure- 
bred herds, but which had not pro- 
duced calves regularly. A paper did 











not save them. They had to produce 
as well as carry a pedigree. 
A the Hereford visit, I visited 


the fart 


of R. W. Hobbs and Sons, 
one of whom was in America, judging 


Milking Short-horns at the Dairy Show 
at the time of the visit. Here is to be 
found a herd of Milking Short-horns 


that has been on the same farm for 
fifty-one years. The same story about 
the continuity of blood lines holds here. 
Performance at the pail, the winnings 
in the show ring, and regular breeding 
have been the criterions of selection. 
Cattle which failed to qualify have left 
via the beefsteak route. The cattle that 
are on this farm are much better speci- 
mens of beef than some that are to be 
found in the corn belt as grade cattle 
of the beef type. 

The old Oxford Down flock of sheep 
had been on this farm most as long 
as had the Milking Short-horns. The 
lambs were in folds or sort of corrals 
in the plowed land. One man put in 
his entire time with these sheep. He 
fed the sheep from the root crop that 
was in this year according to rotation. 
The sheep consumed the crop from a 
space of ground the size of the portable 
fold or corral. This crop was fed to 
the sheep, and the next day the pen was 
moved onto the ground that had fur- 
nished the food for the previous day. 
Another plot was again cleaned of the 
roots and fed to the sheep, and the 
pens moved the following day. This, 
I was told, made the best fertilizer 
that could be applied to the land. The 
rotation on this land was small grain 
following the sheep, with clover sown 
with the grain. The clover sometimes 
had some other grasses mixed with it, 


but the clover was the main part. The 
clover being mowed one year was 
plowed up and sown to small grain 


again, which, in turn, was followed by 
the roots, which were fed to the sheep 
as described. 

In discussing the general conditions 
during the war, as they affected the 
English farmer, Mr. Hobbs said one 
great mistake was the plowing up of 
the pasture meadows to grow more 
wheat. The meadows were selected 


acres. If the one loss for the year 
was all, it might not be so discourag- 
ing, but now it will take from four to 
eight years to get back to a pasture 
meadow that was as good as the one 
plowed up. 

In following up this point, Mr. 
Hobbs said: “Either the government 
will have to protect the English farm- 








pay § per cent, and there is no tax to 
pay on some of these securities. The 
English land owner who owns a iarge 
estate just for the sake of owning it is 
uneasy about the security of his title if 
the socialist movement comes across 
the English Channel. The English lord 
owning land knows that he may suffer 
the fate of the big land owner in cen- 
tral Europe, where the land had just 
been taken and put to public use. The 
Englishman would rather sell his land 
than to go thru such an ordeal. The 
small owner who works his own place 
does not have this fear and hence he 











Marking rams for public sale on the farm of R. W. Hobbs and Sons, 


er with tariff on wheat or offer a sub- 
sidy or allow the farmer to put more 
nearly all his land in grass as pas- 
ture.” Mr. Hobbs believes that it 
would be best for the farmer to go to 
grass and let the wheat come in free. 
That is another way of saying that the 
most profitable crop that can be grown 
in England is pasture. Especially is 
this true when the pasture produces 
the kind of live stock that the whole 
world is looking for. There is less la- 





Herefords on the estate of Sir John Cotterell. 


not because the government officials 
who demanded they be plowed up knew 
which fields were suitable, but merely 
at random. Many of the fields thus 
plowed up had been in sod for a gen- 
eration or more, and were on soil not 
suited to cultivation. The wire worms 
took most of the wheat when it was 
sown, and now the farmer has a loss 
against the land which the government 
is paying. One field not on the Hobbs 
place figured a loss of 100 pounds 
($486 at normal exchange) on twelve 

















Typical country cottage in England. 











bor to hire in pasture and the soil does 
not need much but the return of the 
manure and a little application of basic 
slag at the rate of about 500 to 800 
pounds per acre every other year, and 
this varies with the different fields 
and soils. 

After this visit to the Milking Short- 
horns came a visit to the Sherborne 
estate at Sherborne, Gloucester. Here 
the Scotch Short-horns were decorating 
the lawns of the estate and here again 
the herd had been established from re- 
lated heifers and the Cruickshank 
method of mating used. There was no 
hurry to arrive all at once, but there 
was a desire to develop a herd that 
could be counted uniform and true to 
type. That was the kind they had 
there, and Mr. Blake, the herdsman, 
was bemoaning the fact that the cattle 
were to be dispersed to settle the es- 
tate. He had the blood of a Poyal win- 
ner there, and was keeping all her fe- 
male produce. She had bred true to 
type. 

The cattle were to be sold to pay the 
inheritance tax. In some cases this tax 
causes the sale of the land when the 
property is passed from father to son 
or other heirs. This is one cause for 
the unusual amount of land sales that 
have become common in England of 
late. Another is the tax that is laid 
on the unearned income of the ab- 
sentee landlord, and yet another is the 
fact that investments in the land re- 
turns about 2 per cent on the invest- 
ment, while other forms of security 


is willing to buy what of the land that 
he can use and live on. The result is 
that the former tenant farmers of Eng- 
land are now fast becoming land own- 
ers, paying around 30 to 40 pounds per 
acre for their farms (normal exchange, 
$145 to $200 per acre). The English 
tenant would in many cases rather re 
main a tenant and stay on the same 
form for a lifetime, as they may do. 

The tenant is satisfied to stay tenant 
because he knows that he is to get paid 
for all unexhausted improvements; 
must have twelve months notice pre- 
vious to March Ist before he has to get 
off the place, and in addition the land- 
lord has to have more than a personal 
grudge in order to get him off the 
farm. These make the tenant more 
secure than he is in the corn belt sys- 
tem of leasing. 

In speaking of the unexhausted im- 
provements, Mr. Ackerman, near 
Bourton-on-the-Water, said that the 
first year after cotton cake had been 
fed the tenant was entitled to one-third 
cost price of the cake if he did not get 
the crop on the land. For the second 
year he is to get one-fifth of cost price, 
and after that nothing. Other things 
work out similarly. Usually when two 
men are to make a settlement, they 
call in professional valuers to invoice 
the property, and then they settle by 
the valuers’ report. 

The hedges that make the most of the 
fences in England are a part, and no 
small part, of the beauty of the land- 
scape as seen everywhere in the island. 
This beauty is one reason why the 
hedges stay in place of wire, but still 
another reason is the fact that most of 
the land owners like to go fox hunting 
and hare chasing, and the wire is not 
fit for a hunting horse to jump. This 
seems curious to the Iowa farmer, but 
when the Englishman gets as much fun 
out of his hunt as the Iowa farmer 
does out of a week at the state fair, 
he claims a reason for having hedge 
fences that have to be trimmed every 
year. 





New Strains of Red Clover 


It is reported from England and 
Sweden that late-flowering strains of 
red clover are much better able to 
withstand clover sickness than ordi- 
nary red clover, and, moreover, will 
yield about one-half ton more hay per 
acre. These late-flowering strains of 
red clover seem to be a little different 
from ordinary Mammoth clover. At 
any rate, it would seem to be worth 
while for some of our experiment sta- 
tions to send to England or Sweden 
for these late-flowering strains and 
compare them with American strains 
of Mammoth clover. 
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lowa Live Stock Shippers Organize 


tepresentatives of forty-four coop- 


erative live stock shipping associations 
in Iowa met at Iowa State College 
Ames, 


ganized 


Friday, February 27th, and or 
motion the Iowa 
Federation of Coéperative Live Stock 
Shipping Associations, and linked it up 


and set in 


with the big National Federation of 
Shipping. Associations. 

The affairs of the Iowa association 
will be conducted during its first year 
by the following board of directors: 
O. J. Kalsem, of Huxley; W. Hoyt, of 
Fosterdale; E. H. WHawbacker, of 
Stratford; Earl Elijah, of Clarence; 
Knute Espe, of Ames; Martin Sar, of 
Essex; Breda Wamstad, of Osage; J. 
E. Jensen, of Buffalo Center, and J. 
H. Hand, of Newton. These men met 
immediately after the adjournment of 
the convention, and under authority of 
the constitution adopted they elected 
Knute Espe as president; Earl Elijah, 
vice-president, and Martin Sar, secre- 
tary and treasure! They also com- 
prise the executive committee The 
headquarters of the new organization 
are fixed at Ames 

This new organization was set going 
in a very There 
wasn’t much speech-making, nor much 
other diversion from the real job on 
hand The delegates came from suc- 
cessful local shipping 
where the lessons of codperation and 
its value had already been learned, and 
they 
state-wide 


businesslike way 


associations. 


ready to cooperate on a 
basis as quickly as they 
could perfect a state organization. The 
convention was called to order at 
10:30 a. m., by President Knute Espe, 
of the National Federation, who was 
made temporary chairman The nec- 
essary committees were appointed and 
reported after an adjournment was 
taken for noon recess. There was dis- 
cussion of the reports, but it was al- 
ways brief and to the point, and when 
4 o’clock came the whole job was fin- 


were 


ished and the delegates were on their 
way home. 

It is the purpose of this new state 
federation to unite the live stock ship- 
pers of Iowa for the following objects, 
as named by the constitution: “To 
encourage better and more economical 
methods in the production and distri- 
bution of live stock and live stock prod- 
ucts; to encourage the organization of 
cooperative live stock marketing or- 
ganizations; to develop uniformity in 
the plan of organization and method 
of operating live stock shipping asso- 
ciations; to aid such organizations in 
problems of general interest in trans- 
portation, handling and marketing, and 


to perform any other work which may 
be of benefit to its members or helpful 
to the industry.” 

Membership in the state federation 
is open to any properly organized local 
live stock shipping association upon 
the payment of the fees provided for 
in the constitution—a membership fee 
of $10, payable when application is 
made, and $1 per car on every car of 
live stock shipped by the association. 
Of the fee of $1 per ear, 50 cents goes 
to the National Federation. There was 
some question as to the amount of this 
latter fee, but it was unanimously ac- 
cepted as being reasonable, being 
practically one cent on each head of 





Membership Drive in 


Ohio 





the Farm Bureau last month. 
was the campaign director. 
term at $10 a year. 
in the counties covered will 
forerunner of a state-wide 
eighty-eight counties of the state. 








This team of twenty-four men canvassed eleven counties of Ohio fcr 


George L. Cooley, of Cuyahoga caunty, 
Meniberships were obtained ona three-vear 
Present indications are that the old membership 
be more than doubied. 
campaign next fall that will cover all the 


This drive is the 








hogs shipped. It was likewise agreed 
that the new organization must not be 
obliged to limit its work and usef 
ness because of the lack of fund 


It was in the minds of some dele 
gates who are connected: with success. 
ful coéperative elevator associations 
that perhaps a separate organization 
for the live. stock shipping interests 
might not be necessary. Said one such 
man, “Perhaps it will be more eeo. 
nomical to let the organization. do the 
business for both grain shipping and 
live stock shipping.” However, after 
some discussion on this point, follow. 
ing the informal talk of M. R. Myers, 
of the National Organization of Codp- 
erative Farmers’ Elevators, in which 
the importance of a special organiza- 
tion to promote live stock shipping in- 
terests was urged, the meeting was 
unanimous upon the need of a separate 
federation. © In his talk, Mr. Myers 
pointed out that the live stock ter- 
ests covered the largest single industry 
in America, with an annual business 
of more than, $4,000,000,000. He ex- 
pressed his belief that it is deserving 
of a separate and specialized organiza- 
tion, because it! would have different 
problems to meet than°in the market- 
ing of grain. Martin Sar, of Essex, 
who represented a coéperative elevator 
association which handles live stock 
shipping also, said he believed the two 
kinds of business might be 
torily .carried by a local association, 
but he added that he also believed that 
live stoek shippers should have a sep- 
arate state and national organization. 

The resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention call for codperation among all 
Iowa farm organizations, to the end 
that the farmers may present a united 
front in the promotion.of agricultural 
interests. They also protest against 
discriminations in some-terminal mare 
kets against live stock shipping asso 
ciation shipments in the form of high- 
er charges for commmissions. 


Satistac- 


How the Farm Bureau Works by Communities 


How long will it take to get the 
voice and vote of the farmers thru 
the Farm Bureaus on any particular 
question that may arise? 

That is an important question, and 
the answer all depends upon how well 
the local units of the organization are 
perfected. If the socalled “grass 
roots” are properly organized, it would 
require only a few hours to get the 
voice of the farmers of the entire na- 
tion and assemble the information at 
the national headquarter By 
roots,” I mean communities, and I am 
thoroly convinced that community or- 
ganization is the basis upon which 


“grass 


rests the great Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

Suppose some important issue should 
arise that requires quick action The 
voice of the farmer is wanted The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
starts out to get the farmers’ views. If 
all of the communities in all the states 
were effectively organized, the steps 
taken would be about as follows: From 


the national office of the Farm Bureau 
a telegram is sent out to all state 
Farm Bureau secretaries, outlining the 
proposition and calling for a vote of 
the farmers. The state secretaries in 
turn send the message on to their re- 
spective county Farm Bureau presi- 
dents, or possibly for quicker action, 
to the county agents The county 
agent of such and such a county grabs 
up the telephone and calls up the com 


By A. I. 


munity chairman out in Rootwad 
community: 

“This you, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yea.” 

“Say, here’s a telegram from the 
state and national Farm Bureaus. They 
want to know what you fellows around 
Rootwad want done with this proposi- 
tion,” and he reads the telegram. “Can 
you call up the boys out there and get 
a meeting at the schoolhouse tonight, 
discuss this matter, and let me know 
in the morning what you think about 
it? 

“Well,” says Brown, “I don't know; 


the mutual telephone line is down 
around hers nd we can’t get anybody 
except on the Bell line 

The county gent ays Can't 


George run over to the school and have 


the teacher announce a Farm Bureau 


meeting tonight thru the school chil- 
dren? 
“Oh, yes, that’s so; we'll do that, 


and I'll call you in the morning. Good- 
bye.” 

The county agent goes the rounds 
with all the community chairmen in 
the county. Some little hitch comes 
here and there. A revival meeting is 
on out in Johnson township, and they 
have the “flu” in Owensby neighbor- 
hood; but most of the communities 
come along with a speedy meeting. and 


FOARD 


by the following cay action has been 
taken on the matter in question over 
at least two-thirds of the county. The 
news is rushed off to the state secre- 
tary. by wire, and thence to the na- 
tional office. Within from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours a fairly representa- 
tive voice of the farmers can be heard. 
If, say, a week's time is given, it would 
be easy to get quite a different report. 

Here in Scott county, Missouri, we 
have been perfecting these community 
organizations, and find the farmers are 
mighty glad to sit down and counsel 
with one another about the problems 


of their community, and discuss ways 
and means of solving and surmounting 
their difficulties As their county 


agent, I have taken the attitude that 
it is my duty to help them do what- 
ever they want done If the commu- 
nity decided that pitching horseshoes 
or playing mumble-peg was the thing 
that they wanted to excel in, I would 
endeavor to collect for them all the 
latest rules and fads of the game avail- 
able, and assist them in becoming ex- 
perts in that line However, this ex- 
treme never happens, or it never has 
happened to me. I can speak only for 
those communities that we have or- 
ganized. When we got ready for the 
community organization campaign,. I 
asked RM. Roland, assistant county 


agent leader, to come-down and assist 
us. I scheduled the meetings at night. 
I took along a stereopticon lantern and 
a ‘set of slides on some general farm 
subject, and gave.an illustrated talk as 
a sort of introduction. Mr. Roland ther 
took the floor and developed the com- 
munity program: of -work "with: them 
To give an idea of the way this was 
developed, I will repeat: from: memory 
the principal statements made at one 
of the community meetings which was 
quite typical of them all. 

Mr. Roland asked, -“From what 
source of farming do you derive most 
of your farm income?” 


“Corn, wheat, cowpeas and water 
melons,” came the answer. 
“What variety of corn does best 


around here?” asked Roland. 

This didn’t bring any answer i 
mediately, but upon inquiry from each 
farmer, it was found that each fellow 
had his preference as to corn variety 
and there were several varieties being 
grown. Then Roland went on to show 
them why they should get together on 
the best variety and the discussion re 
sulted in getting one farmer to agree 
to run a corn variety test on his farm 
this year with the view of determining 
the best vielder. 

Then came wheat. “Do you have any 
trouble growing wheat?” asked Ro 
land. 

A middle-aged farmer in the rear of 

( Continued on page 770) 
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Jefferson County, lowa, Sells Clover 
Seed—The Farm Bureau of Jefferson 
unty, Iowa, has sold over 500 bushels 


col 
of clover seed the past few months. 
Most of this seed was shipped out of 


the county, the greater part of it going 
direct to the farmers thru the county 
agents or thru the farm elevators. This 
seed has been selling for $30, and 
extra. 


sacks 


Ohio and the Farm Bureau—Ohio 
has caught the big idea in Farm Bu- 
reau dues. Twelve counties in Ohio 
have adopted the $10-per-year member- 
ship dues, signing the members up for 
three years. Under this method it has 
been possible to get more members 
than under the old $1-per-year plan. 
This is illustrated by the success in 
Highland county, which is situated in 
the hills of Ohio. When the canvass 
is completed, it is thought that there 
will be around 1,300 members. Under 
the $1 plan, only 350 members were 
obtained. Cuyahoga and Crawford 
counties start their campaign next, and 
the others will follow till all of the 
twelve counties have given the idea a 
trial. 





Seward County, Nebraska—Seward 
county, Nebraska, claims to have more 
herds on the accredited list than any 
other county in the state. They have 
twenty-seven herds that are either part- 
ly or completely on the accredited list. 
It is thought that it is only a question 
of time before every pure-bred breeder 
in the state will find it necessary to 
have his herd on the accredited list. 
The labor question may be anticipated 
somewhat by applying now to the coun- 
ty agent for whatever help is likely to 
be needed this spring. The applica- 
tion should state the wages to be paid, 
length of time help will be needed, and 
whether married or single help is pre- 
ferred Dairy cattle will be tested 
again for tuberculosis, as soon as suf: 
ficient cows are on the list to make 
it worth while to hold a test. The 
county agent is keeping the list and 
will receive applications. 


Saline County, Missouri—Thirty cat- 
tle feeders in Saline county, Missouri, 
have decided to work on the theory 
that accurate records are indispensable 
to the most profitable cattle feeding. 
Consequently they are keeping accur- 
ate records of every pound of feed 
which goes into their cattle, the labor 
—both man and horse—required in 
their operations. E. R. Keller, of the 
college of agriculture, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
offering to help, as is also Mr. Roberts, 
the county agent. Saline county be- 
lieves that it is the only county in the 
tate of Missouri carrying on this 
work, altho some other states are gath- 
ering similar data. The experiments 
ilminate in a “cattle feeders’ 
day,” which will be held in the spring, 





h time all persons interested in 
the feeding business may see the cat- 
tle, t conditions under which they 
were fed, and hear the feeder himself 
explain his method of feeding. 

Clark County, Missouri—Clark coun- 
ty, Missouri, held its annual Farm Bu- 
reau meeting in January, and elected 
off for the coming year. It was 
dec to unite the departments of 
liv k and dairying under one head 
and also the soils and crop depart- 
met under one head. The county 
agent also recommended the establish- 
ment of a home department for the 
Women. At the time of the annual 
meeting the membership of the county 
W is , Of which approximately one- 
ha f were new members. It is thought 
that this will be increased consider- 
ably the coming spring. The officers 
“a ted were: J. G. Gutting, Kahoka, 

0., pre 


4, sident; George Clough, Wau- 
conda, Mo., vice-president; H. B. Mont- 
Bomery, Kahoka, Mo., secretary; J. W. 





Farm Bureau Notes 


McDermott,. Kahoka, Mo., treasurer 
The executive committee consists of 
Arch W. McNally, Annison Bradford, 
Henry Danker, John Gilhousen, Miss 
Alberta Callison, W. T. Leslie, all of 
Kahoka, and Miss Helen Rutherford, 
of Revere, Mo. It was voted to en- 
dorse the state $5 membership plan, 
and the secretary was instructed to 
ask the state federation to conduct a 
membership campaign in Clark county 
this coming year. 





Randolph County, Illinois—The total 
membership at the last counting was 
1,043. This is in spite of the fact that 
little time has been spent in clean-up 
work. The Sparta Elevator Company 
held their annual meeting, and altho 
the company has had some difficulties, 
prospects are encouraging. The build- 
ing is at last completed, and is of per- 
manent concrete construction. Some 
of the stock is yet unsold, but it is 
thought that with the coéperation of 
all the members, success is sure. One 
result of the company’s work was a 
better wheat price thruout the county 
than would have prevailed otherwise. 
A market for clean clover seed may be 
had thru the Farm Bureau, as there is 
a considerable outside market. 





Kentucky Federation Formed—Dele- 
gates from thirty-seven organized 
counties in Kentucky met last week 
at Louisville and formed the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau Federation. The na- 
tional constitution was ratified and 
delegates named to represent the state 
at the Chicago convention. FE. A. 
Woods, of Allen county, was elected 
president, R. W. Hite and Henry S. 
Berry, vice-presidents, and J. S. Cren- 
shaw, treasurer. Mr. Crenshaw, whose 
work as temporary president was an 
important factor in early organization 
work, will act as temporary secretary 
for the time. 





Price Strategy 


A Nebraska subscriber sends us 
clippings from one of his stock yards 
papers. In one of these clippings it 
is stated that a reduction of 25 per 
cent in provision orders is announced 
by the British ministry for food of its 
February purchases, and that they say 
that probably there will be a still fur- 
ther reduction of their March pur- 
chases; that consumption of Ameri- 
can hams and bacon in England has 
decreased considerably, and that re- 
quests have been received from Eng- 
land asking them to hold up ship- 
ments of dried salted meats. In the 
other clipping the chairman of the 
board of directors of the bankers’ for- 
eign credit clearing house is quoted 
as saying that he looks for the repu- 
diation by European countries of the 
debt they owe us, unless the United 
States is willing to increase its line 
of credit to them and refund their 
debt to us so that the principal and 
interest will be paid over a long term 
of years. 

Our subscriber asks what we think 
of the reliability of statements such 
as these, whether they are facts or 
simply price dope intended to beat 
down the market. 

It is hard to get at facts in such 
matters. Unquestionably many such 
reports are simply a part of the price 
strategy being played by buyers of 
agricultural products both in this 
country and in Europe. Their game 
is to buy farm products just as cheap- 
ly as they can. Consequently every 
now and then they put out stories cal- 
culated to depress prices. Sometimes 
these stories are founded on fact, and 
sometimes not. The farmer is at a 
disadvantage in that he does not know 
the facts and he has no machinery for 
getting at the facts. Consequently he 
is at the mercy of the other fellow. 

As we have said so many times, the 
only way out for the farmer is to learn 
to play the game. Our state and na- 
tional Farm sureau Federations 
should set up a statistical organiza- 
tion whic’ will study conditions not 
only in the United St*tes but thru- 
out the world. The very brightest 
and most capable men in the whole 
country should be employed and put 
in charge of this statistical work. 





I Guarantee 


to Free 


Your Hogs and Sheep 


7 


‘OF WORMS 





easy prey to dangerous diseases. 


worst enemy—WORMS, 


Red Devil Capsules 
For Hogs 


100 Red Devil 
Capsules, 
complete set 
» }of best in- 

J struments (as 
illustrated) 
and instruc- 













EXTRA CAPSULES __ 


FOR HOGS 
25—$1.50 
60— 2.75 

100— 4.75 
200— 9.25 
500—20.00 
1000—39.00 . 





testinal parasites that infest your stock. They absolutely solve the worm prob 
scientific and sure way is to treat each hog separately. Each animal gets the right amount of 
the right kind of medicine. Positively no bad after effects for 


U. S. Government Experts 


say Worm powder mixed in feed is not effective and that the principal ingredient used in my 
Red Devil Worm Capsules is the best for removing worms. 
leges and leading live stock raisers use and recommend Worm Capsules. 


tions, Prepaid 


70 per cent of all your live stock losses are caused by 
WORMS. Get rid of these profit-eating, blood-sucking 

sts—they keep your animals ina run-down, unthrifty condition. 
Ware sap their strength; spoil their digestion and make them 


Put every animal in condition to get full 
benefit of high-priced feed—make them gain faster—se!l market toppers. 


Devil Worm Capsules 


Kill and Remove Worms in 24 Hours 


My Devil Capsules are the greatest wonder working remedy for ridding hogs and sheep of their 
They will kill and carry off within 24 hours ail those stomach and in- 


lem. The only 


County Agents, Agricultural Col- 





Blue Devil 
Capsules by 


For Sheep 


100 Blue Devil Capsules \\\) +? 
complete set a 7 - 
of best in- | 
struments (as | 
illustrated) 
andinstruc- | 
tions, Prepaid 
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EXTRA CAPSULES 
FOR SHEEP 
25—$1.75 
50— 3.00 
100— 5.00 
200--10.00 
500—21.00 
1000—40.06 


Same instruments used for both Hi: d 
SENT PREPAID Sheep—_will Sp phe capeuin. SENT PREPAID 


I Guarantee Results—or Your Money Back 


If my Devil Worm Capsules fail to rid your hogs or sheep of worms, or if they fail to satisfy you in 
every way, (you be the judge), I will promptly refund the purchase price. 

In ordering be sure and state whether Red Devil for Hogs, or Blue Devil for Sheep. If you order both, 
state exact number of each wanted. Orders Filled Same Day as Received. | 


CHARLES M. HICK & CO., Dept, 118 177 N. State St., Chicago, Il. 








Protect your barn 


I) Gietowe barn, silos, outhouses— 
every thing on the farm is under 
the constant bombardment of the 
elements. Their life depends on the 
Protection you give their surfaces. 


All decay starts at the surface. 
Protect the surface of your farm 
buildings with Lincoln Barn and 
Roof Paint and they will last in- 
definitely. Save the surface and 
you save all. 


It is cheaper to paint than to re- 
pair. You don’t expose your live 
stock to the elements. Your build- 
ings are just as valuable. Besides, 
painting gives your homestead a 
money-in-the-bank appearance. 


There’s a Lincoln Paint, Varnish, 
Stain, Enamel or Finish for every 
surface—new or old—indoors or 
out. Write for ““Home Painting 
Jobs,” a textbook on painting. 


LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR CO., Lincoln, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 


LINCOLN 


PAINT. 








Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 
tim Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy. From 
your dealer or direct #9.50 f. 0. b. factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, lowa 





fag get ew ge man to work on farm by 
the year. Prefer a man who has some boys to 
Banking and farming reference required. 
Address 


help 
Please state wages expected in first letter. 
McMillan Farm, Route 4, Austin, Minn. 





Reid's, Boone Co., 90 and 
100 day Yellow Dent, 
Seed orn house dried, guaranteed 
95 n. 





to 100% germinatio 
Write for free book on 
corn. It tells all. po IT Now GRAND 


PRAIRIE SEED FARM, Bushton, Ill. 


Lumber, Lath, Millwork 


Get our direct-to-consumer prices nears, a 
Catalog, plan book free. Contractors’ Lumb 
Supply Co., 450 Lumber Exchange Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Rural School of the Future 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


Head ef the Depart 


The consolidated school has passed 
the experimental stage and will be the 
successful rural the future. 
This was the unanimous opinion of 
the delegates to the first 
ference on consolidated 


school of 


national con- 


schools which 


met at Cedar Falls, lowa, February 
17th, 18th and 19th. The delegates 
from the middle west, the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, and from the far south, 
found themselves in agreement on the 
fact that the consolidated school is 


bringing to the boys and girls of the 
farms educational opportunities fully 
equal to those provided in the best 
school towns. Best ofall, in the opin 
jon of the delegates, is the fact that 
the consolidated school is bringing to 
the young people of rural communities 


up-to-date educational opportunities 
without weaning them away from 
their farm homes and the farm com- 
munity. ? 

The successful experience of farm 
communities thruout the United 
States with this new type of rural 


school has led thousands of other com- 
munities to organize similar schools 


and the movement is spreading with 
great rapidity since the close of the 
war. State Superintendent W. C. 


Wood, of California, suggested that 
there was no need to be alarmed over 
the increased cost in the present cam- 
paign for better He pointed 
out that the people of the United 
States spent more in one year for the 
purpose of killing Germans than the 
total they had spent for making Amer- 
éeans in the public schools from 1787 
down to the present time. 

Some of the states which reported 
that they were making rapid progress 
im improving rural school conditions 
thru consolidation were as follows: 
Indiana has organized 893 consolidat- 
ed schools and has abandoned 75 per 
cent of the old rural schools in the 
state. They expect soon to give every 
bov and girl living on a farm in In- 
diana, just as good school opportuni- 
ties as are enjoyed by the children 
living in their best school towns. 
North Dakota reported 526 flourishing 
consolidated schools, 100 of which 
were organized since the war. lowa 
has 345 consolidated schools already 
erganized, with 170 campaigns to or- 
ganize additional consolidated schools 
in full swing. About one-fifth of the 
rural territory of the state is now in- 
eluded in consolidated school districts 
and the movement is gaining ground 
daily. It is estimated that 95 per cent 
of the rural school districts remaining 
in the state situated as to 
make consolidation practical. 


schools. 


are so 


In spite of deep Minnesota 
farmers are coming strong for consol 
idation. They have already organized 
308 consolidated schools in that state 
and have 150 more in the process of 
organization. Their wide 
(standard gauge by law) assist great 
ly in keeping the roads open for suc 
cessful transportation of the children 
in the winter months. South Dakota 
is now developing consolidated schools 
very rapidly, 140 being organized and 
sixty more in the process of organi- 
gation. South Dakota believes in do- 
ing things right for her children. 
Thirty consolidated school districts in 
the northern part of the state are each 
voting bonds of $125,000 or more to 
take care of their new schools. Like 
Minnesota, the state of South Dakota 
has required by law that bobsleds be 
of standard tread In these 
where the standard tread sleds open 
the road, it is possible to transport 
the children by motor truck within a 
few days after a heavy snow storm 
or high wind which drifts the snow. 
The wide sled is also found to be 
much more stable than the narrow one 


snows, 


bobsieds 


states, 


in carrying an enclosed school bus 
body. 
Kansas reported 100 consolidated 








ment of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 


schools in operation and some very 
fine new schools in the process of or- 


ganization. One of these will cover 
a territory of 125 sections. Colorado 
has 105 consolidated schools and is 
making rapid progress in developing 
large, efficient consolidated schools in 
those sections of the state best adapt- 
ed to farming. The motor truck is 
coming into use rapidly in Colorado 
and Kansas for the transportation of 
the childlren to consolidated schools. 

Nebraska is doing something 
unique. The farmers of that state 


seem to have reached the conclusion 


that consolidation is the solution of 
the rural school problem and _ they 
have set at it on a state wide pro- 
gram. The last legislature provided 
that the entire state should be redis- 
tricted for the purpose of consolida- 
tion. Up to date forty consolidated 
schools have been organized in the 


state and the redistricting campaign 
is in full swing in every county in the 
state. 

Illinois has twenty consolidated 
schools. The last legislature repealed 
the old law which made it possible for 
one rural district to block the will of 
all the other districts in the proposed 
consolidation. Under the new law a 
majority of the votes cast within the 
proposed new consolidated school dis- 
trict will decide the issue and the fu- 
ture is bright for rapid improvement 
of rural schools in Illinois thru con- 
solidation. Wisconsin is still hog-tied 
by a law similar to the one Illinois has 
just discarded. A strong movement 
is on foot in Wisconsin to write a new 
law so the farm boys and girls of that 
state will no longer be denied the ben- 
efits of the new rural school. 

Some 65,000 rural schools have been 
abandoned in the United States, up to 
the present time, to make room for 


some 13,000 consolidated schools. The 
concensus of opinion at the recent 


national conference was that the prop- 
erly organized and developed consoli- 
dated school is the best type of school 
now found in the United States, being 
superior in some respects to the best 
city schools. The consolidated school 
may have all the advantages of the 
best city school with the additional ad- 
vantages of life in the open country. 

The type of consolidated school 
which experience has shown to be the 
best adapted to the middle west, is 
based on a district large enough to 
provide two fundamental factors: 

First-—Children enough to form 
strong classes all the way thru twelve 
years of school work—eight years in 
the elementary grades and four years 
of standard high school work. 

Second— Taxable property enough to 


provide the proper teaching force, 
buildings, equipment, and = sanitary 
conditions without making the tax 
rate too high. 

in the future the small, weak, con- 
solidated school will be avoided. In 
fact, it will be necessary to consoli- 
date some of the small consolidated 
schools which were organized in the 
early days of the movement Expert- 


ence shows that in the middle west the 


most effective size for consolidated 
school districts is from thirty-six to 
sixty sections 

It was the unanimous judgment of 
the delegates at the convention that 
the course of study provided for the 
consolidated school should be one 


adapted to the needs of a forward look- 
ing rural people; that it should inter- 
est the young people in life on the land 
rather than wean them away from it; 


and that it should prepare them to 
live a successful and happy life on 
the farm. The‘teachers of the con- 


solidated school should have this pur- 
pose nearest to their hearts and should 
have such practical understanding of 
farm life and its problems as to make 
them acceptable leaders in farm com- 
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munities. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau Federation point- 
ed out that the consolidated school is 
the most effective force now at work 
in preparing the minds of farm people 
for more successful codperation and 
that it is a long step forward in ena- 
bling the farmers to prepare their 
own leaders. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


In spite of very small hog receipts 
prices declined last week. In our 
opinion this drop in prices was a 


purely strategic maneuver designed to 
jar loose some big runs which were 


supposed to be back in the country. 
Hog prices may continue weak for an- 
other week or so, but we are now ap- 
proaching the time of seasonal scar- 
The drive 


about spent its force and unless some 


city. present price has 


startling new development material- 
izes we expect to see hog prices begin 
climbing late in March. 

If hogs were at their normal rela- 
tion to general business conditions 
they would now be bringing about 
$17.20 per cwt. at Chicago. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and they have pre- 
vailed week by week from February 6, 
1919, to date: 


(Figures show per cent of average) 


prices as 
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For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 161,126 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 530,200 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.97. If we fig- 
ure on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
193,351 at Chicago and 636,240 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the ten-year average, we get 
$17.55 as the answer, 








How the Farm Bureau Works 
by Communities 
(Continued from page 768) 
the room spoke up. “We raise wheat 
all right, but we don’t get the yie] 





aus 

we used to get. Our wheat makes 2 

lot of rank straw but not enong} 
grain.” 

“Do you use any fertilizer?” ; i 
Roland. 


‘Oh, no, we have always bel 
that our land was so good that it did: 
need anything, but I am beginning tg 
think that something might help.” 

Other questions and answers were 
made along this line and from the in 
formation secured, along with eyi- 
dence already at hand, it was quite 
obvious that the soil was growing 
short of phosphorus in proportion to 
other plant foods, especially on some 
of the farms that had been cropped for 
a half a century and longer. A eo 
Operator was secured who promised 
to get some rock phosphate and try 
it in connection with turning under a 
twenty-five-acre field of clover next 
summer. 

When it came to cowpeas they had 
discovered a peculiar disease in the 
peas which had been bothering them 
for two or three years. Plans were 
made to analyze the disease care. 
fully this year and if necessary call it 
to the attention of specialists in plant 
diseases. 

As to melons, they had always en- 
countered difficulty in marketing 
their crop and in getting a fair and 
just part of the retail price of same. 
They appointed a melon committee- 
man to represent them at a county 
meeting to organize a Melon Growers’ 
Association. 

By the way, this Melon Growers’ As- 
sociation became so popular that not 
only the county, but the entire melon 
growing district, composing parts of 
six counties, was organized into the 
Southeast Missouri Melon Growers’ 
Association. This organization bids 
fair to become the controlling factor 
in watermelon production and market- 
ing, as statistics show that nearly two- 
thirds of the melons marketed in the 
United States come from this dis- 
trict. 

A community chairman was chosen 
in each community and he, with one 
additional man for each project of 
work undertaken, made up the com- 
munity committee. In another com- 
munity they wanted to organize a live 
stock shippers’ association. In an- 
other they wanted to buy :imestone in 
quantities to spread on the land. An 
order was made up for 1,000 tons, 
thereby reducing the price one-fifth 
over small orders. 

So on around the county. 

After making the rounds I am con- 
vinced that the farmers themselves 
know better what they want and 
should have than anybody who might 
come along to tell them. Also, that 
when you get a dozen or so neigh- 
boring farmers assembled they can 
get their heads together and work out 
a constructive program of improve 
ment for their community just as eas- 
ily and effectively as any group of 
storekeepers, bankers, real estate men 
or other so-called business men that I 
have ever seen. 





Fresh From the Field 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to assure you of my appre 
ciation of your sensible editorials anc 
the firm stand you take for the farmer 
and live stock producer. Especially 
commendable is your editorial on 
“What’s the Matttr with the Farmer?” 
Your remarks about Mr. Hoover apply 
fully as strongly to producers of other 
live stock as to producers of nogs. His 
attitude thruout his entire administra- 
tion was consistently against the live 


stock producers. I admire your 
strength and independence in say- 
ing so. 
ROSCOE M. WOOD. 
Wyoming. 
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"Rules fet the Iowa Corn Yield 
Contest 


This week for the first time, we are 
able to announce the rules which gov- 
the lowa corn yield contest. Our 
readers will remember that we are 
yery enthusiastic over this contest and 


erm 


that we expect it to discover the high- 
est yielding strains of corn in each sec- 
tion of Iowa. The result of one year’s 


work will not be absolutely conclusive, 


but after several years it should be 
possible to state that certain corn 
preeders in Iowa have strains of corn 
which are supremely worth while, and 
this will be financially profitable for 
these superior corn breeders, and that 
it w add millions of bushels to 


Jowa’s corn yield every year. 

What kind of corn are you growing 
on your farm? Are you growing it for 
fun or because you think it is the high- 
est yielding kind of corn you can get? 
Do you have enough faith in this corn 
so that you are willing to send eigh- 
teen pounds of your seed to the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association, together 
with check for $10, and let them try it 
competition with other varie- 
ties corn on three different farms 
in the state? 


out 


Briefly, the rules of the contest are 
as follows: 

First, only Iowa corn can be entered, 
and each sample must be entered in 
the name of the grower of the seed. 
Only one kind of corn can be entered 
by each man. The entry list closes 
April 10th, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that you write at once to W. R. 
Hec secretary of the Iowa Corn 
Grov Association, Ames, lowa, for 
an entry blank. You will find that 
this entry blank provides that you 
send to the Iowa Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, eighteen pounds of your seed 
e together with a check for $10. 
Simple, isn’t it? So far as you are 
concerned, the bother and expense 
ends as soon as you have sent Mr. 
Hechler the eighteen pounds of seed 
and the $10 check. The Corn Grow- 
ers’ Association compares your corn 
with the other leading strains in the 


state, and charges for making the com- 


parison only $10, a sum which doesn’t 
cov ill of the expense involved, and 
asum that is considerably less than 


what it would cost you to make a sim- 
ilar test on your own farm. It really 
bargain, and if all the farm- 
state understood just what 
we’ would expect the Corn 


iS a rare 


ers ( the 


Association to be swamped 
wit tries. To provide against this 
contingency, it has been provided that 
in < there are more entries than 
can be accommodated, entries shall be 
accepted in order of application. This 
is another reason why you _ should 
write t once to Mr. Hechler for an 
entry blank. In fact, it might be a 
g00d plan if you would send in your 
c $10 at once, and also send 
I post your eighteen pounds of 
seed sending the seed, be sure 
tos in a heavy bag, and to mark 
it | with your name and address. 
It vi st you about 25 cents to send 
& LW pound package to Ames, par- 

Ju few words as to the really 
8] and practical conditions un 
de! h the test is to be conducted. 
The s is divided into four strips, 


but you can, if you wish, enter 
mpetition in any of the other 





th thern strip, the south central, 
the h central and the northern. 
If you liye in the southern counties 
you supposedly enter your corn 
os competition in the southern sec- 
it 

se. 





€clions. If you are going to enter it 
for competition in more than one sec- 
tior 1 will have to send additional 
84 of seed and pay an addi- 
tic entry fee for each section in 
Whi u enter it. When the secre- 
tary of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Asso- 
Cation receives your sample, he will 
give it a number, and from that time 
Onward until the yields are weighed 


up and reduced to a uniform moisture 
ent no one will know anything 
cut which corn is which. The sec- 








retary will send four or aes esuaie 
of your corn to a*yield testing station 
in western Iowa, four or five pounds 
to a yield testing station in central 
Iowa, and four or five pounds to an- 
other station in eastern Iowa. In each 
of these three stations your corn will 
be planted in competition with a num- 
ber of other strains of corn, and each 
strain will be planted in rows twenty- 
five hills long and the rows will be re- 
peated from five to eight times. In 
the fall the yields will be weighed up 
and it will be announced how much 
each man’s corn yielded on a uniform 
moisture basis at each of the stations. 

Most of the men who enter this con- 
test the first year will probably be 
men who have been showing Reid’s 
Yellow Dent or Johnson County or 
Silver King, as the case may be, at the 
corn shows. These are the men who 
have been most genuinely interested 
in corn, and we anticipate that they 
will win most of the prizes. We want 
to appeal, therefore, strongly as 
we can to the men who have good 
yielding unknown sorts of corn to en- 
ter them, even tho they are poor look- 
ing stuff from the show-yard stand- 
point. Remember that just one thing 
counts in this contest, and that is 
yield. So enter your corn, no matter 
how plain it looks. We still have 
the idea that in some corner of the 
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state there may “ an unknown va- 
riety of corn which may possibly 
have the ability to outyield Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. We have the greatest 
respect for the yielding power of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, but for that very 
reason are all the more anxious to 
find something that will beat it. The 
show corn men are going to get into 
this contest. They are determined to 
win it. Will the men who have been 
growing more or less plain corn also 
get in? We have often heard them 
state that they thought their corn was 
better than Reid’s Yellow Dent. Are 
they wiliing to back up their belief to 
the extent of sending $10 and eigh- 
teen pounds of their seed to the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association at Ames? 





Seed Small Grain Eariy 


As an average of nine years of Ne- 
braska experiments, oats seeded 
March 26th yielded 25.9 bushels per 
acre; April 6th, 23.9 bushels: April 
18th, 22.5 bushels, and April 30th, 18.9 
bushels. With spring wheat, the ad- 
vantage of early seeding is even 
greater, the nine-year average yield 
being 11.6 bushels for March 26th, 
9.9 bushels for April 6th, bushels 
for April 18th, and bushels for 
April 30th. 


7.6 


2.0 












The old saying that spring 


The Mibatea Park School ts one rai the mi nose complete in Ohio 


wheat should not be seeded if it can't 


be got in before the first of April 
seems to be about right. Barley will 
possibly stand late seeding a little 


better than the other small grains, but 
even barley greatly appreciates early 
seeding, the nine-year average for Ne- 
braska being 21.1 bushels for March 
26th, 20.2 bushels for April 6th, 18.2 
bushels for April 18th, and 13.2 bush- 
els for April 30th. 





Thickening Up a Stand of Alfalfa 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We seeded alfalfa with oats last 
spring, and secured a good stand. The 
hot, dry weather later in the summer 
killed out about half of it, and now 
we are at a loss as to what to do. We 
are thinking of broadcasting eight or 
ten pounds of seed next spring and 
harrowing it in.” 

It seems to be an almost impossible 
job to thicken up a poor stand of al- 
falfa. Our correspondent may follow 
the plan he suggests, and struggle 
along with a one-half to three-fourths 
stand for two or three years, and get 


enough returns from the land to pay 
for his bother. Nevertheless, if he 
wishes a really good stand, he had 


best put this land in corn next year, 
and then the year following try seed- 
ing alfalfa again with an early vari- 
ety of oats, 











Wiese ; ee Most Miles 1 per > is 


All ideals that aim toward the general good, all practical 
efforts at community betterment, have a wide and far- 


reaching effect. 


Firestone Park, a community of homes, churches, schools 
and all incentives to loyal citizenship—is an example of 
the way in which the Firestone organization shows itself 
mindful of the importance of the home in any great 


working group. 


fi 





the business. 


In Firestone Park are gathered together Firestone workers 
who are also owners of their homes and stockholders in 


They are united by every motive of personal pride to 
make tires of best possible quality at lowest possible cost. 
Firestone’s resources in capital and workers such as these, 
create economies that are passed on to the car owner in 


more tire for the money—most miles per dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
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| Coilective Sale of rice Stock 


(Continued from page 766) 


Profits above the 8 per cent return on 


the stock are pro-rated back to the 
shippers. 

Just a little over a year ago the 
Equity established another coopera- 


tive commission firm at Chicago. This 
firm has done about $5,000,000 worth 
of business in its first year, and is 
now on a paying basis. It has been en- 
dorsed and is patronized by both the 
equity local shipping associations and 
the farmers’ union. In Iowa especially 
there are a number of farmers’ union 
shipping associations who find Chi- 
cago a much more logical market than 
Omaha. It is significant, therefore, 
to find the two organizations which at 
one time were supposed to be rather 
jealous of each other cooperating in 
this matter. 

The equity and the farmers’ union 
are not the first organizations to start 


coéperative commission firms. Back 
in 1907 the American National Live 
Stock Association and the Corn Belt 


Meat Producers’ Association started a 
cooperative commission firm, the pres- 
ident of which, Mr. A. L. Ames, was 
also president of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. During the 
first six months the Chicago, branch 
of this cojperative received more cars 
of live stock than any other codpera- 
tive concern has received during its 
first year of business. In fact, pros- 
perity seems to have been the death 
of this early coéperative. The old- 
line commission firms became thoroly 
scared at the unusual volume of busi- 
ness handled by the codperative, and 
after the codperative had been in busi- 
ness six months, started a systematic 
boycott. The commission firms made 
it plain to both eastern buyers and 
packer buyers that if they dealt with 
the codperative they could not expect 
to buy stock from the regular com- 
mission firms. The packer buyers 
Were scared by this intimidation for 
only one day, and after they, had re- 
ceived orders from higher up they con- 
tinued to buy from the codperative as 
usual. The eastern buyers, however, 
not having the strength of the packers, 
felt unable to run the risk, and there- 
fore discontinued dealings with the co- 
éperativé. However, the most effect- 
ive fighting of the commission men 
Was among the small shippers in Iowa. 
After the coéperative had handied a 
car of for such a shipper, the 
commission firm which had formerly 
handied his business would write the 
man a nice letter, telling him that he 
had noticed that he had a car of fine 
stock on the market, that the codpera- 
tive had done the best it could to sen 
the stock for what it was worth, 
but that the codperative was handi- 
capped by being unable to sell to east- 
ern shippers, and that the stuff unfor- 
tunately was not able to bring within 
25 cents a hundred of what it should 
have brought. Some of the directors 
of the codperative out in the country 
went so far as to ship stock to the reg- 
ular commission firms under the name 
of their hired man or a_ neighbor. 
When it became evident that the com- 
mission firms thru the daily market 
press and thru their personal corre- 
spondence had been able quite effect- 
ively to poison the minds of the coun- 
try shippers as well as to maintain 
the boycott in regard to eastern buy- 
ers, the codperative stopped doing 
business. it had begun on too large a 
scale and did not have the organized 
backing which the farmers’ union and 
equity commission firms now have in 
the shape of local codperative ship- 
ping associations. Moreover, the farm- 
ers of todiy are much wider awake to 
the necessity for protecting their own 
rights by collective selling than they 
were twelve years ago. 
Just a word as to the 
Meat Producers’ Association. It is an 
organization of Iowa shippers and 
feeders which has been in existence 
for the past fifteen years and has 
been most successful in securing fair 
railroad rates and service for Iowa 
stockmen. Clifford Thorne tried his 
first railroad cases for the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ association, and is 
still retained as its attorney. They 
have made no particular effort along 
the line of collective sale of live stock, 
except the ili-fated codperative enter- 
prise into which they entered in con- 


StOCK 


Corn Belt 


nection with the American National. 
The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 


ciation has never been a tremendously 


big affair, numbering its members in 
the tens of thousands like the farm 
bureaus organized during the past 
year cr two. Very possibly, however, 
it has fonght more deterr inediy and 
effectively over a long period of time 
because of its small, compact organi- 
zation. 

When it comes to considering the 
collective sale of live stock in the fu- 
ture, we must not forget the large 
part which the National Farm Bureau 
Federation is likely to play. If the 
state farmer bureau federations in 
such states as Illinois, Iowa and Mis- 
souri, are to hold their membership, 
they must initiate a program dealing 
very largely with marketing affairs, es- 
pecialiy with the marketing of live 


stock. There is reason to fear that 
they will be pushed into this too rap- 
idly, before the leaders have any in- 
telligent conception of the game they 
are up against. Eventually, the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau Federation should 
be sufficiently intelligent and powerful 
to step in and have a definite price in- 
fluence at critical moments, using as a 
club the withholding of supply from 
the central markets. The efforts of 
the Illinois Farm Bureau Federation 
to maintain prices, initiated last Sep- 
tember, was a foretaste of this kind of 


thing. We may criticise the intelli- 
gence of this effort, but the spirit was 
good. 


Now that the farm bureau federa- 
tions have secured such a wide mem- 
bership in the corn belt states, it 
would seer that the next step would 
be for them to initiate a competent 
research department. For instance, 
they ought to have a man who is thor- 
oly versed in all the intricacies of hog 





Steer Profits 


Corn-fed steers continued to decline 
in price during February, selling for 
an average of $13.90 a hundred, or 
cheaper than at any time since early 
in the year 1919. Consumers continue 
to howl about cheap meat, but the 
chances are that they will see much 


higher prices than exist at present 
before they see cheaper ones. Cattle 
men will not stand definitely for 2 


loss like that which has existed since 
May of last year. It is time for the 
pendulum to swing the other way. 
During the six months extending 
from August, 1919, to February, 1920, 
No. 2 Chicago corn averaged $1.514 
per bushel. As the average of ten 
years it has required the value of 62 
bushels of such corn to convert the 


and Losses 


feeder weighing 1,000 pounds in Au- 
gust to a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
February market. This past August, 
1,000-pound steers cost $107.50. The 
total cost of a 1,300-pound steer fin- 
ished in February was about $201.37. 
The actual selling price was about 
$13.90, or $180.70 for a 1,300-pound 
fat steer. The loss for February was 
about $21 per head. As we stated a 
month ago, we do not look for any 
change in the profit and loss situation 
until some time in April, May or early 
June, when there is a chance that the 
steer chart will again show a profit. 
Certain it is that the present loss 
period has continued long enough to 
warrant a rebound some time during 
the next summer. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 
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With No. 2 corn at $1.48, oats at was 62 cents, or in other words, there 


83 cents, cottonseed meal at $81.50, 
oil meal at $80, and bran at $45 at 
central markets; with hay at $21 a 


ton on the farm, and with labor at 35 


‘cents an hour, the cost of butter at 


Chicago as measured by the ten-year 
ratio, was 67.5 cents for the month 
of February, 1920. The actual price 





was a loss of about 5.5 cents per 
pound to the producer. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a February price of 
$3.76 per hundred, as compared with 
an actual price of $3.35. Present in- 
dications are that the March price, in 
order to cover cost of production, 
should be around $3.45 per hundred. 





prices. He ought to be thoroly famii- 
iar with practical problems of shipping 
hogs and selling hogs at the terminaj 
markets. He ought to be familiar with 
the various hog products, as handled 
by the packers., and the nature of the 
demand for each of them. Thru the 
farm bureau organization or thru the 
bureau of crop estimates at Wash. 
ington he should have a very thoro 
knowledge of the potential supply of 
marketable hogs in the different sec. 
tions of the corn belt week by week. 
In short, his job should be to keep in 
the most intimate touch possible with 
the supply and demand conditions to 
the end that the power of the farm bn- 
reau federation may be used to adjust 
the supply to a point which will insure 
cost of producticn, no more, no less. 
In other words, an effort should be 
made to regulate the supply to the de. 
mand in such a way that hogs will sell] 
one year with another for about 115 
bushels of corn, this to be modified 
seasonally. 

The guiding star in the collective 
sale of any live stock product should 
be cost of production. The Chicago 
Milk Producers took the Pearson 
formula to represent cost of produc. 
tion, departing from this at times be 
cause of unusual supply and demand 
conditions, but nevertheless, approx- 
imating it quite accurately. In the 
case of live stock, we must also use 
cost of production as a guiding star, 
and it is here suggested that the ratio 
method of judging cost of production 
is presumably as satisfactory as any. 

Of course, it must always be recog- 
nized that the cost of production price 
and the supply and demand price are 
two altogether different prices under 
marketing conditions as they exist to- 
day. One of the big objects of col- 
lective sale of live stock, however, 
is to make these two prices more 
nearly identical, to the end that supply 
and demand conditions may be made 
more nearly uniform from one day to 
the next and from one year to the 
next. One of the greatest criticisms of 
the present price system as run by the 
big packers and the board of trade is 
that so little has been done to place 
prices at a point which will insure a 
more uniform supply and demand. 
Aside from perfecting more econom- 
ical methods of sending stock to mar- 
ket, powerful farmers’ organizations 
can justify their use of the collective 
sale of live stock only in so far as 
they do a better job than the present 
price agencies in the matter of setting 
price at a point which will maintain 
a more uniform supply and demand. 
Just at present I see no _ indications 
that any farmers’ organization is pre- 
pared to approach the problem from 
this larger angle, but I am neverthe 
less hopeful as to the future. 





Sand Vetch for Green Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know how sand vetch 
compares with red clover as a green 
manure crop. How much should I 
seed per acre and what does it cost 
pef pound? I would use sweet clover, 
but am afraid that I couldn’t kill it 
out when I plow it under. Will vetch 
come up the next year after it is 
plowed under?” 

Sand vetch has been very pepular 
for green manure purposes in parts of 
Indiana and Michigan, but in the corn 
belt proper has been used very little 
The best time to seed it is about the 
middle of August at the rate of twenty 
pounds per acre in connection with @ 
bushel of rye. When seeded later than 
the middie of August it almost always 
winter-kills. Vetch seed is very 
scarce, and we do not know where our 


correspondent can buy any at the 
present time. If he finds any the 
price will probably be around 29 to 


30 cents a pound. Vetch when once 
it gets a good start is harder to kill 
by plowing under than sweet cloref, 
and we believe that our correspondent 
had better use sweet clover for greea 
manure, seeding it in the spring with 
oats at the rate of twelve pounds of 
scarified seed per acre. Sweet clover 
when plowed in the fall of the first 
year of its growth or early in the 
spring of the following year 1s like’ 
to cause some bother as a weed unless 
an unusually good job of plowing & 
done and the sweet clover is turn 
completely under. When sweet clover 
is plowed under at the end of its sec 
ond year of growth, there is no dal 
ger whatever of it causing trouble 
as a weed. 
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large amount of pasture will generally 
continue to be an unsuccessful com- 
petitor. Example should be noted, how- 

er, where half of the farms in pas- 
iy be most profitable. Many suc- 











jure I Ruse: 

cessful farms were found raising pure- 

pred stock. Such farms maintained 
latively large areas of pasture, and 





r profits justified the practice. 
Whenever one crop is pointed out as 
more profitable than others, that 


being 
crop Iowa is usually corn. That 
orn is King” is clearly shown by 


“ce 
Table No. 2. 
TABLE No. 1. 
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TABLE No. 2. 
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Less than 85 per cent of average|$—146 
8 to 94 per cent of average.... 165 
95 to 104 per cent of average... 269 
105 to 114 per cent of average.... 546 
115 per cent and over........ sapiltaente 760 








*100 taken as average of all farms. 


A difference in labor income of more 
than $800 is found by comparing the 
first and last groups of farms, and this 
in spite of the fact that the last group 
was smaller in size. Larger farms, 
when efficiently operated, invariably 
higher incomes than smaller 


ison for such results lies main- 
he fact that corn is more profit- 
n the other general farm crops, 





‘specially more profitable than 
The basis for the present 


valuation of corn belt land is largely 
its desirability for corn production. If 
a farmer wishes to follow a type of 
farming where grazing is the principal 
business, he had better move to cheap- 


et land not suited to the growing of 
corn 
In some parts of Iowa, where the 
land is very rolling or hilly, it is not 
al to maintain anything like 40 
f the farm in corn. In fact, 
such a percentage in all crops is not 
advisable. But such land is much low- 
er in p than the average for the 
State, and its price is determined to a 
greater extent by what it will produce 
a pasture One of the principal fac- 
tors in successfully organizing a farm 
8 utilizing the land for the purposes 
t is best adapted. 
issing the matter of higher 
es in the corn belt, an emi- 
successful farmer and banker 
predicted a still further in- 
He did not mean another spec- 
vance, such as occurred dur- 
st year, but rather a slow 
increase. He based his be- 
fact that new land well 
corn production is relatively 
in land suited to hay, small 
d other crops. If this is true, 
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it means + @ 
—s hat corn will command a rel- 
atively hic : 

vely higher price than other crops 
own in 








Iowa, and that the price of 
pol great level prairie lands will more 
More be based on corn production. 




















Making Money on High-Priced Land |" 


(Continued from page 76!) 


The question of maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil over a long period of 
years is important. One might natural- 
ly expect crop yields to decline on the 
farms having a high percentage in 
corn. As a matter of fact, in the area 
studied, no such result was found. 
Crop yields were practically the same 


in the different percentage corn 
groups. This may be due to the fact 


that the land has not been farmed a 
sufficient length of time to show the 
effects of heavy cropping. The more 
logical explanation for the fact that 
crop yields are being maintained on 
farms with a high percentage of corn 
is the fact that a large part of the 
crops are fed to live stock and thru 
careful management most of the ma- 
nure is returned to the land. Crop 
residues of corn stalks, straw and clo- 
ver likewise are important factors in 
keeping up yields. 

Just as important as the matter of 
growing the right crops in their prop- 
er relation to one another is the matter 
of good crop yields. Altho the subject 
of greater production has_ received 


more attention than other equally im- | 


portant questions in farm management, 
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emphasized, yet it is of prime consider- 
ation. Table No. 3 shows the effect 
of varying crop yields on the profits 
of the farm. 

Farmers getting poorer than average 
crop yields received very little for the 
year’s labor. The last group of farms 
averaged 25 per cent better yields than 
the average of all farms, and received 
$760 for their labor. Enthusiastic talk- 
ers sometimes say that crop yield ought 
to be doubled in order to secure the 
highest profits. If every one could 
double his crop yields, a profitable mar- 
ket for the product would at once be 
lacking. Even an individual farmer 
probably should not attempt to secure 
twice as large crop yields as his neigh- 
bors on similar land. From nearly a 
thousand farms studied, only two 
raised crops 50 per cent better than the 
average. Twenty-five per cent better 
is a fair goal for which to strive. 





Clipping the Teeth of Little Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you advise clipping off the little 
sharp teeth of small pigs? Is is 
likely to injure the pigs later if you 
do this?” 

Some 
| families 





families 
of 


of pigs, like some 
children, seem to delight 





in fighting. They strike each other 
while nursing with their sharp little 
tusks which are quite often black in 
color. As a result of this fighting, in- 
flammation sometimes starts in the 
scratches and so-called sore mouth de- 
velops. In the case of pigs which are 
unusually combative, it is a good plan 
when they are a few days old to take 
a small pair of pliers and nip off the 
ends of these sharp tusks. At the 
same time, if serious sores have devel- 
oped, dip the pigs head first into a 
warm coal-tar dip solution. In clip- 
ping off the tusks be careful not to 
break them off in the gums, or more 
serious trouble will result than if the 
tusks were left alone. 


Big Ears of Reid’s Yelllow Dent 


Several weeks ago we published a 
request for ears of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent weighing 22 ounces or more. In 
reply to this request we received a 
number of ears of Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
but only one of these, the ear fur- 
nished by N. B. Warner, of Ipava, Iili- 
rois, weighed as much as 22 ounces. 
The Iowa grown ears, almost without 
exception, ran around 18 to 19 ounces. 
It takes an exceptional ear of corn 
when well dried to weigh over 20 
ounces. 
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Cross Sectional View ofa 
Track Roller in Creeper 
Type Tractors Showing 
Application of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings. 


In this position the hol- 
low spiral roller con- 
struction of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings provides many 
distinct advantages. 


Only a bearing of the 
Hyatt type can stand up 
and give permanent per- 
formance under the 
gruelling conditions of 
track roller operation. 


It is because of these 
many peculiar advan- 
sages that Hyatt Roller 
Bearings arejust as per- 
manent as the shafts 
upon which they operate. 
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The Hardest Service 


mi 
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in the World 


Forcing their way through mud, muck, sand or water 
—going over all obstructions and supporting the 
tremendous weight and pull of this giant tractor 


and its load, the track wheels of 


the “creeper” type 


tractor endure the hardest service in the world. 


And, at the point of severest wear in these track 
wheels, Hyatt Bearings are installed. 


Ten years ago, Hyatts were first used in this applica- 


tion. 


Many of these old machines are still in opera- 


tion, and in them Hyatt Bearings have given ten 


years of constantly dependable, 


permanent service. 


Ten years’ use under the most severe working con- 
ditions known in the tractor industry, without ever 


requiring adjustment. 


There can be no greater proof that Hyatt Bearings 
should be in your tractor, truck, thresher, grain 


binder, plow, windmill and othe 


tr farm machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Bearings Divisio 
Motor Bearings Div., Detroit 
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n, Chicago 


Industrial Bearings Div., New York City 
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The Poultry 


P routers raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
erience to this department. Questions relating to 
Poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


pa 


Single Comb and Yellow Feathers 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last spring we bought some eggs 
for hatching claimed to be White Wy- 
andottes. Some of these roosters have 
single comb, and some the rose comb. 
They have yellow feathers on their 
backs, and on the wing at the top half; 











J 




















the rest of the body is white, but some 
roosters are not as yellow as the oth- 
ers. The hens have a few yellow 
feathers. What kind can they be? 
When I got the eggs I looked at his 
chickens, but did not see any yellow.” 

These chickens may have some 
AVhite Wyandotte blood, but undoubt- 
edly they are not even well bred, if 
Jowa Subscriber is right in calling the 
feathers yellow. Young fowls that 
have had a rich ration will show quite 
creamy plumage before the feathers 
mre mature Breeders speak of this 
excess of oil as “sap.” if this is all 
the coloring matter in the feathers, as 
the feathers mature, they will bleach 
znd whiten. If the feathers have the 
yellow known as “bras they will 
get miore, and not less yellow when 
exposed to the sun and air. Sap does 
not indicate poor breeding, brass does 

The single comb is a disqualifica- 
tion, but in the very best of strains 
there will be an occasional single 
comb sport. If more than one such 
comb is found in a setting, it would 


seem that the breeding is not good. 


Sex of Geese 

A beginner writes: 

“How can I tell the sex of geese? I 
vant to know whether I have a mated 
trio or three geese.” 

Ganders have a_ shorter, thicker 
meck than geese. The bag between 
the gander’s legs is single, while that 
of the goose is double. The gander’s 


voice is thin, clear and silvery. The 
goose has a deep bass voice The 
beak of the gander is thicker; the 
under mandible is fuller. The under 


mandible of the goose is shrunken 


around the nostril. 


Cement Floors 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a common cement floor in 
our old chicken house, and it is always 
damp and cold and the chickens are 
sick a good deal from colds.” 

When a cement floor is damp, it is 
because it has not been properly con- 
structed. To keep out the capillary 
moisture, it is necessary to remove 
part of the dirt floor and fill in with 
six to eight inches of coarse crushed 
rock. Over this may be placed a 
layer of gravel or cinders, and then the 
cement. If the floor is made level six 


inches above the outside level of the 
ground, there will be no danger of 
dampness. 


Abdominal Dropsy 

A subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the trouble 
with one of my hens. Her abdomen 
is so distended that it almost touches 
the ground. When I press it, it yields 
as if it were full of water. She seems 
sluggish, her comb is pale, but other- 
wise she does not look sick.” 

The trouble is abdominal dropsy. It 
may be caused either thru an anemic 
condition due to faulty feeding or care, 
or to some obstruction of the circula- 
tion. Treatment is of little use. It is 
betier to kill a hen with a disease 
which unfits her for a breeder than to 
try to cure her. 


The Swatted Rooster 


The best market for the swatted 
rooster is the table. Since he is likely 
<0 be tough, more care must be taken 
in, cooking him than is needed for hens. 
A tough bird that is steamed for three 
hours before roasting will be found 
deliciously tender. Smothering is an- 
other means of making him tender. 
Cut up the fowl and roll in salted 
flour, Put bacon fat in the bottom of 
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the roaster and pees the pieces in 
closely. Cover with bo-iing water, and 
let come to a boil Then simmer till 
almost tender. Take off the lid of the 
roaster and let the water boil down 
and the fowl brown. 

A fireless cooker is fine for cooking 
a tough fowl, but if long cooking is 
required it is best to heat it up the 
second time. 





Fall Buying 


Fall buying of breeding stock is pref- 
erable to spring buying. There is the 
risk of carrying the stock thru the 
winter; on the other hand there is the 
chance that as good bird can not be 
had in the spring. The hatching sea- 
son is at hand each year before farm 
flocks are mated. rhe bulk of the 
hatching is later than it would be if 
breeding males were on the farm ready 


for mating. Early hatches bring best 
prices. The prices for m: rac rt por uitry 
have been so high this year th: a 
much smaller number of maine han 
usual have been carried over. To be 
quite sure of getting the quality of 
stock wanted for new blood, it will be 
well to buy before the best birds are 


gone. 


Feeding Chickens 


1. Do not overfeed. The chickens 
should always be waiting and ready 
when the next feeding time comes 

2. Promote health by inducing them 
to exercise and keep busy. 

3. Provide fine grit, charcoal 
shell. 

t. Keep the water fresh and clean. 

5. Make all changes gradually. 

6. Feed only sweet, wholesome 
foods. 

7. Test all beef scrap before feed- 
ing; when warmed it should have the 
odor of scorched fresh meat. 

8. Avoid damp and soiled litter. 


and 


9. Get the chicks out of doors as 
soon as possible. 

10. Keep dry mash always before 
the chicks. If the chicks fill up on 


mash, do not exercise and are not hun- 
gry for the grain feeding, remove the 
mash —_ of the time. 
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| Patent Pending 


Stenberg Nests 


Are made strong and 

substantial. Ideal nest 

for setting and laying. 

Built open and equipped w 
with vermin and mite proof sheets in the bottom, 
and mite exterminating powder traps 
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Patent Pending 


Stenberg Roost 

Consist of mite 
perches and tin 

traps, which prevent 








proof 
powder 
mites from coming off walls 
and flooronto the hens. Protect the hen and 
starve out the mites. The Stenberg Mite Ex- 
terminating Nests and Roost are sold on a whole sea- 
son free trial plan. Must rid the hen house of mites 
without spraying walls or back they go. Write for 
circular. Reasonable prices. 

Radcliffe, Towa 


STENBERG- TWEET INCUBATOR | co., 


Sick Baby Chicks? 


There is only one way to deal with baby chicks 
and that is to Keep them well. Doctoring a han- 
dred or more chicks is mighty discouraging work. 








it's pure carelessness to lose mofe than 10 per 
cent of chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many 
lose 40 per cent to 60 per cent, and even more. No 


profit in that 
Our book, “Care of Baby Chicks” (free) and a 
package of Germozone isthe best chick insurance. 


WITH et CHICKS YOU MUST PREVENT 
SICKNEsS—NOT ATTEMPT TO CURE I never 
had a sick chick all last season.”"—C. O. Petrain 


“Not a case of white diarrhoea in three 
Erie, Pa. Have 800 chicks 
now 5 weeks old and not a single case of bowel 
trouble.”’—Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 
York. “‘Two weeks after we started last spring we 
were a mighty discouraged pair Every day from 
three to six chicks dead A neighbor put us next 
to Germozone and we are now sure if we had had !t 
at the start we would not have lost asingle chick.” 
Wm. E. Shepherd, Scrantc mn, Pa 

_ wonder worker for 


GERMOZONE. *: TR Bg 


cats, dogs, rabbits or other ‘pet or domestic stock 
it is preventive as well as curative, which is ten 
times better. It is used most extensively for roup, 
bowel trouble, snuffies, gleet, canker, swelled head, 
sore head, sores, om of fur or feathers 
25c, 75c, $1.50 pk at dealers or postpaid, 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-52, Omaha, Neb: 


Moline, Il 
years.”’—Ralph Wurst 


loss 





LANGSHANS. 
wae Langshan eggs, $1.50 for 15; 88.00 per 
handred. Mrs. E. R. Stamm, Norborne, Mo. 








ABY CHICKS High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100 Ctreulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, !owa, 











_ dolla 


incubator Discovery in 


Years. 
Insures Copebte Healthy bed, from 
good egg. Iron-Ciad Guarantee. 


@ Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
combines hot airand water. Auto- 
maticcontrolof heat, moistareand 
ventilation. Centerheat plan. round 





out removing trav,---saves time and 
money.’ Simple, Sate, Sure. Express Prepaid. 
Write for Big New Free Book. 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 120 Blair, Nebraska 


CARTER’S SCIENTIFIC HEN 


An incubator that is abso- 
lutely 

















without the touch o of 

and. Can be set positive at 
the start and always stay on 
the hatching temperature. 
Regulation means more 
chicks, Catalog free 


Carter Bros., Bluffs, Il). 

























Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and conststs of 
fourteen words or more. 
es only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part the 
advertisement, and each initial or number ts counted 

‘ ‘ without 


This rate app! 









advertisements are set 
1 l her than the tial letter 
TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash tn 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, postal 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Copy must be received by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address ail orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, _Des Moine 


MISCELLANEOTS. 






s, lowa. 


E°S S—White and Barred Rocks, Silver Laced and 
4 White Wyandottes, Minorcas. H. W. Hardy, 


Hampi Iowa. 








White Wyandotte, White Holland turkeys, 
4 White Emden geese, White Imperial ducks, 


Circulars free. Stock all sold. Bare Bros., Sheffield, 








lowa Route. 
1949 COCKERELS—49 varieties. Free book 
ete Aye Bros., Blair, Nebraska. Box 2 
ger CHICKS—Best grade guaranteed. White 
Leghorns. 


. Brown Leghorns $17 per 100; Barred 
Rocks ¢18: Reds, Buff Orpingtons $19. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Clinton, Missouri. 


Postpaid. 
Booth, 





ABY Chicks; 18 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
: Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden Grove, R. 1, 
owa 





TURKEYS. 
ou RBON . Red tarkey toms, Sig type, $10 and $12. 
Egg orders booked. Ward Jones, Seaton, I!). 
YOR SALE—Fine Mammoth Bronze turkey gob- 

blers. Mrs. Della Prindle, Reasnor, lowa. 











aa 











PURE 
hens $7.50. 


bred White Holland turkeys. Toms 89.00; 
Clarence Justice, Guthrie Center, Ia. 





HOICE M. B. turkey toms. 26 pounds and better, 
215.00. E. A. Kessel, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





DUCKS. 


PRPRAR RAR APP P PDP PD PDD PDP PDP PD PPR PPL PPD PPD PD DPD 
M“™ MOTH Pekin ducks, weighing 8 to 12 pounds 


each. Stock from Chicago, New York and 
World's Fair winners. Eggs @3.00 peril. Stock for 
sae Ell F. Hersey, Parkersburg, Iowa. 





FES Sale—White Pekin drakes, $3.00 each. Mrs. 


E - Pearce, Duncombe, Iowa. 








PLYMOUTH vn ae 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED Roc} ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 

May hatched cockerels weighing from 8 to 19 }; 
Good color and shape. Write for description bers: 
prices. New blood for former customers 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa iowa 


Barred Pliymouth Rock 


Chicago winners, great ‘winter jayers 100 chi. dee 
cockerels for. sale. Eggs for hatching. Prices reason. 











a x at nooveR a oe athe ws, ae 
rmatwe Be P, and. W. P. Rocks 


Winners at Iowa State Shew at Waterioo. « 
94 to 96, on White Rock cockerels. Barred hux 
Thompson strain. $5 to $15 each for quick caie 
J. BR. VER. Oskaloosa. lowa 


ring 
a6 are 








} UFF Rock eggs $2.50 per setting. $8 per 1 
Eggs from ed laying strain; fowls y 

and second at North Missourt Fair and «, 
Missour! State Poultry Show at Mars t 
for sale from full blood White Leghorns 
strain. Same price as Buff Rocks. Mrs 
McMurtrey, Kidder, Mo. 








( AK Grove Farm Barred Rock cockerels ¢ 
Write for prices, Edward Cook, Ma : ‘kh 

















B P. Rock coc Kerels. The large, vigor ‘ous farm 
+ range kind, with splendid barring each 
or five or more birds at $4.00 each. Have br them 
exclusively for30 years W.S. Aust! 1, Du nt, Ia 
B P. Rock cockerels and pallets, Arist at and 
- Blue Jacket strains. Cockerels 8 $5.00: 
pullets $2.50. acm faction or your money ! Order 
from this ad. . K. McGonagle, Waslta. " 
I ARRED Rock cockerels, well marke g bone, 
geod weight, $5.00 each. Mrs. F. A ford, 


Rou . Monmouth, Ill. 








( UALITY White Plymouth Rocks. Fis 
excellent layers: eggs 15, $1.50; 50, $4.0 
James slurp hy, Fal rfax, 





Mrs Iowa. 





W Hi TE Plymouth Rock eggs, F 








boned, heavy layers, $1.50-15; $3.50-5 10-100, 
H. B. Rote, Ttpton, lowa. 
LEGHORNS. 





ROSE COMB. BROWN LEGHORNS 














The strain that always lays. Fine Ar batched 
cockerels, also eggs and baby thfx. Or booked 
for spring de delivery. _. &. } M. West, Ankeny lowa. 
QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockereis, excellent 

quality, three dollars each. Also eggs. Barker 
Bros., Indianola, Lowa. 
S C. W. Leghorn cockerels two dotiars each. Ever 
We 


green Hill Farm, Northwood, lowa. 





OLDEN Buff Leghorns. Fresh eggs, 100 for @& 
% Agnes Smiley, Braddyville. lowa. 








b fag yt Strain 8, C. Ws Leghorn eggs, dollar 
fifty per fifteen, six dollars per hund T 
Barron's English strain, 


C, Cold, Reinbeck, lowa. 





1. Tom 
two dollars per fifteen 





SK us -for our 1920 mating list on our White 
Wyandottes. Chas. E. Hall & Sons, Bentonspor, 
R. 1, Box 101, Lowa. 


ERRIS 230—264 trapnested stock and Wyckof 

heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy; Hogan tested, — 
for highest egg production. Winter layers. 175 
lets laid 1483 doz. eggs January 1920. ae $1.75, tS: 











$8.00, 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs dney A 
Lyon, Creston, R. 4, lowa, 

RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
waw RAAARAARRRRAS 





S C. Red eggs for hatching—remarkab!y dark red 
WO. birds culled for egg production from the best 
strains to be found. Won ist, 2nd and 3rd on pea, 
hen, pullet, cockerel at N:; W. Missourt Poultry 
Show. Eggs from pen 1, €5.00 per 15; pen 2, $3.00 per 
15; range flock $7.00 per 100. Mrs. Alfred Jone, 





»EKI iN ducks, Van 
ege« #1.50 per 12, 


. $2.50, and 8 50; 
Lobrville, Lowa. 


Antwerp strain 
Mary Stinoge}l, 





ye and White Indian Runper duck eggs for 
hatching, @1.50 per 13, 69.00 pér 19. Heavy lay- 
ers. Eight prize winners in flock. 8S. B. Green, New 
Sharon, lowa. 


wy AN DOTTES. 





I OSE Comb White Ww yandotte eggs for hatching. 
Choice eggs from excellent birds, culled for non- 
2 for 15, 
Mrs. Fred 


layers by am expert from college at Ames. 

#5 for 60, $8 for 100. Order from this ad. 

5. Himebauch. Estherville, lowa 

I EGAL strain W hite W yandotte cockerels. Extra 
good quality. Prices five, seven-fifty and ten 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Koon & Son, 

R ice ville, Lowa. 

| fi FF Wyandotte coc okerela, farm ratsed, for farm- 
er or fancier. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, la. 








s each 








\HOIC .E 
Eggs in season. 
lowa. 


“Silver Wyandotte cockerels, @3.00 each 
Mrs. Andrew Nelson, Walker, 








(orc E farm raised White Wyandotte cockerels, 
C 00 and $5.00 Mrs. Geo. Roe Beltevue, lowa. 
R: W. Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $10 per 100; 

@5.50 per50; @2per15 Dunstin strain Keeler 
cross fertile eggs guaranteed, 
den, lowa 








H. A, Johnson, Glid- 


farm 
Circu- 





winners. 
30, $2.50 


show 


Siri, VER Laced Wy: andottes, 
$1.50 


ige eggs for hatching 15, 











lar fre John A, Jobnson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 
re EGAL strain White Wyandotte cockerels, $3.50 
1 Sattsfacttor i guaranteed. Wilmer Koon 
Riceville, lowa 
CREARSTONS: 







Good 





r Orp niet m inion 
83.00 each Eggs $1.25 per 15: $7.00 
‘tion guaranteed, Mrs. N. E, 


lowa 


we _ ington cockerels, pure bred, $2.50 
each Ine birds. R. EB. I 


earsboro, la 





*atty, S 


Mrs, 





“noe 8. C. Buff Or 
Hinkley & Son, 


rt RE 
Chas 
YOLDEN Bot Orpington eggs tor hatching—real 
G juality. Get my 1920 show record and mating 
Beautifel show birds, best winter layers, nnex- 
birds, State show winners 11 years 





yn cockerels 
( a neron, Mo 











list. 
celled market 


| 


Maryville, Route 7, Missouri 
i EMEMBER Schafer’s highest quality, big type, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Improved 


each season by world champions, Eggs $3.00 for 15, 
postpaid; 98:00-for 56; $15.00 for 100, f..0. b. express. 
Special Setting 66.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
G. M. & L. Schaefer, Box 19, Billings, Missourt 








QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting 
. from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain 


First pen.$5.00 per 15; second pen 3.00 per 15; flock 
range $10.00 per huadred. Mrs. J. Lefebure. 
Fairfax, lowa. 





ie choice, large boned, deep red, healthy Rose 
Conth Rhede Island Red cockerels. Price a0 
Walter R. Bishop, Newton, lowa. 


s ANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs Ic, 
SS baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed 
tose Cottage, Riverside, Ta. 


to $5.00 each 








ATCHING eggs from trapnested 200 to 225 esf 
Rose Comb Reds. Good shape and color. $23 
per setting by parcel post, $2.50 by express; #0 





per hundred. Mrs. R. D. Hawks. Audubon, lowe 
GELE sECTED Rose Comb Red eggs, 15 $1.50; 904288 

parcel post insured. 100 securely baske: packed 
$7.00. Express pen No. 1, 15 $2.50; 30 $4.00, insared 
H, G. Stouffer. Colfax, lowa. 





QInGt ,E Comb Rhode Island Reds. 

\ strain of high class exhibition quality a 
strong fertility, eggs 83, $4 and $5 per 15, #2 
per 100 Extra good. utility $8.00 per 100. ©. 
L ivingston, Monroe, Iowa, 


Heavy feo 
vated, 





— 





1GGS8 from single ‘Comb Rhode Island Reds, as 

4 good as the best; two-fifty for fifteen eggs; four 
fiffy for thirty eggs and ten dollars for one pandred. 
Harife Yast, Libertyville, lowa. 





eae sere aes 
QINGLE Comb Rhode Istand Red eges: large deri 
S red, winter layers; $1.25 15, 7.00 100. Mrs. Willis 
Boley, Kahoka, Mo. Route 8. 

die 








R HODE Island Reds—Pullets $2.50, cockerels 
v Carl Narvesen, Kensett, lowa. 








» OSE Comb Rhode Island Witttes, heavy “win 
0 trie 








\ layers. Eggs ¢4 and $3 per 15; $7 per! “ 
range flock. Write for mating Hst. A. F. Bro 
Jefferson low a. Route No. 4. = 
I AVE you seen the Rhode Island Whites be 

me for eggs, circular and informat ‘ 


Morton. Il, 


GEESE. 


Roth, ——-< 









nanan 
mam ——— 








‘9 
Special price on 50 eggs. Baby chicks. H>T. Farrar, : ARG E-Tontouse and White Embder gan iers 6 
Ames, lowa. 4 Pekin drakes $3.00. Carl Narveson. hen-eth ™ 
- ekia 
Wir Orpington eggs for hatching, @1.50 per 15, \OULOUBSE ganders, $400: eggs: 83.50 oe ? ¥. 
29.00 per 100; spectal matings, $2.50 per 15 drakes, $2.30; eggs, $2.00-per 11. MS 
S. B. Green, New Sharon, lowa. Speas, Gilman, lowa. 
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Chick 
Food 


$1.00 Package Free 
Now—Write Quick 
Send the free coupon below at 


once. This is my great free offer for 
spring and I want every poultry raiser to 
have it This pure, wholesome, nutritious food 
develops your baby chicks in six to eight weeks 
to big, sturdy, pullets or broilers. This food builds 
blood, bone and tissue. It will give you a healthy, 
money-making flock—laying hens 2 to 3 months 
(earlier! Now is the time for you to prepare for a 
\big poultry season. Write for my big free offer. 


Send No Money—just 
your name and address on the 
coupon. See that coupon below. 

















Every Chick 


Why let White Diarrhoea rob half or more 
of your hatch when for as little as one-fifth of a cent 
achick you gan saveevery one? Poultry raisers in 


part of the country have proved ig Reefer’ 4 
Ready B Relief protects the entire hatch from t 
White Diarrhoea scourge. It is a scientific ER. that 
acts as an internal antise onsition and a the baby chicks’ 
stomach in perfect co Dol'ar 
Guarantees Goa ‘ou risk a ing. 
Read the letters eter Picked from thousands. 
See what Reefer’s Ready Relief and Chick Food 
will do for you! 


My neighbors have ont ape: ms chicks. I have over 
200 hatched and haven single one with 
White Diarrhoea, and 1 rm *Ready "> the 
praise.—-MRS. G. HANCOCK, Sturgis, K: 


Ithink your remedies are wonderful. “| a 
fot like to try to raise chickens again without 
them. I have had eg success with Ready 
Relief and Baby Chick Food. — E. G 
DUNPHY, Whitehall, Il., R. F. D. 8. 

I got Reefer’s Chiek Food, started « using it.* It 
fs wonderful to see how they grow. This is some- 
thing | never would be without. Toh ave success 
with chicks use Reefer’s Remedies.—MRS. EARL 
JENNINGS, Austin, Texas. 

Ready Relief is all you claim ft to be. I did not 
have it for my firat hatch of incubator chicks, and 
lost thirty-one. Pe have not = one et ert, 


and they are four weeks old 
HOLLY CROSS. Silvercross, Indiana. 


-l1Free 
Offer 


Prepare now for your next hatch. 
Don't delay an instant. Find out 
about my wonderful offer. 


Alarge, full size package of chick 
food free—stop your losses from the 
eadiy White Diarrhoea pis e—save every 
chick—develop them quickly into = healthy 
so or early laying pullets — ne 

~ just the coupon —tod: 


E. E.J. Reefer 


By a Million Dollars ! } 
‘0 Poultry Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Sane 


E. J. Reefer 
“0 Poultry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—Please send me free and without obli- 
a full details of your special free offer on 
fer's Chick Food and Reefer’s Ready Relief. 
(I will also send you my valuable try book 
which tells all about the care and ing of baby 
ehicks and gives many valuable hints, free. But 
you must send the coupon quick.) 














Liking Our Work 

When we like our work, it is not 
burdensome. Caring for cows would 
be drudgery for us while caring for 
chickens and ducks and turkeys is like 
an adventure. There are disagreeable 
duties in connection with it, but the 
pleasure so far outweighs these that 
we don’t count it irksome to work 
with the chickens. A group of women 
were exchanging their experiences 
with setting hens, and getting eggs, 
and mating breeding pens and the re- 
spective merits of double mating and 
single mating, and how to get chicks 
that were in the shell out of the shell, 
etc., etc. 

One of our number sat in silence. 
Finally she said: “I won’t waste my 
time working with chickens, but you 
ought to see my cows. I have three 
that I’ve raised from calves, and I 
love every one of them. We are go- 
ing to move, you know, and I’m to 
have a pasture for my cows. I want 
to get eight. I woke up this morning 
and got to thinking about it, and I 
said to my husband: ‘Just think! 
When we get moved I can get up in 
the morning at four o’clock if I want 
to and go out in the lovely freshness 
of the new day and milk my cows.’” 

“Get up at four o’clock to milk!” we 
echoed. 

She smiled serenely: 
trouble.” 

When the incubator is hatching it is 
no trouble to steal downstairs or wher- 
ever the machine is set and see how 
the hatch is coming on, and we never 
felt it trouble to make the rounds of 
the chicken houses late at night. It’s 
just a question of liking our work, and 
thus lifting it out of the commonplace. 


“That’s no 





Incubator Nurseries 


A beginner writes: 

“T have an incubator with a nurs- 
ery which belonged to my mother. A 
friend tells me that I should close up 
the nursery as it is too cold for baby 
chicks. Is this the case?” 

Some nurseries are so distant from 
the source of heat that there is a dif- 
ference of 8 to 10 degrees in the tem- 
perature of the tray and the bottom 
of the incubator. This is very apt 
to chill the half-dry struggling chick 
which tumbles down into the nursery, 
and the usual consequence is bowel 
trouble. Three degrees difference in 
temperatures is about all the chick 
can safely endure until it is well 
dried off. We prefer to close off the 
nursery and darken the incubator so 
that the chicks will not struggle to- 
wards the light. Many incubators 
have wooden doors instead of the 
glass of the earlier makes. A bDlan- 
ket will do as well, but it should be 
tucked in so the tray is equally dark 
over all parts. 





Missionary Hens 


The superhen which, it is said, lays 
larger eggs than the normal hen is, 
according to the Interchurch Bulletin, 
an agricultural achievement of mis- 
sionaries in the Etah district, India. 

Its evolution is credited to A. E. 
Slater, a Presbyterian missionary. 
Chicken raising had been an heredi- 
tary occupation of the 15,000 Chris- 
tians of that region, but the breed 
was poor and the eggs small. Mr. 
Slater consulted American friends and 
in 1913 two roosters and ten hens were 
sent to the Etah district to be crossed 
with the native variety. During the 
past six years the weight and size of 
the hens and eggs have doubled and 
the price of eggs has jumped from 6 to 
50 cents a dozen. 


Moth-Balls for Hen’s Nest 

A subscriber writes: 

“I have been advised to use nest 
eggs made of moth-ball material, to 
keep out mites. I can’t get the eggs, 
but I can get the balls. Will they do 
as well? How can perches be fastened 
without touching the walls?” 

The moth-balls are as effective, but 
chickens sometimes eat them and are 
poisoned. If you use the balls, sew 
them in a cloth bag. 
that eggs will absorb the odor of the 
moth-balls or any strong-smelling pow- 
der or liquid killer in the nest. 

Perches can be fastened to the walls 
with screw hooks and eyes. Or they 











can be suspended from the ceiling with 
hooks and strong wire. 





Don’t forget | 

















floor warm in winter. 





The Whole Family |fr-oay 
Enjoys This All- cd 


Way” 





HI-OVEN RANGE 


Saves Mother’s Strength--Cuts Dad’s Coal 
Bills--Good Things For The Kiddies To Eat 
SAVES COAL— Oven is placed where it utilizes every heat unit. 


Heats quicker than a gas range. Keeps the kitchen cool in summer 
because the cooking and baking is finished so quickly. Keeps the 


SAVES WORK — Shoulder-high oven eliminates tiresome stoop- 
ing and makes baking a pleasure. That’s the thing that makes it 
“nearest the heart of every woman who owns one.” 


Before you buy, get all the facts about the Leonard Hi-Oven 
Range. Attractive free booklet mailed on request. Write Today! 


Leonard Hi-Oven Range Co., 501 N. 16th St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of eed and pte rices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only afew laying. 
T tried different remedies and finally sent 
tothe WalkerRemedy Co. , Dept. 27, Water- 
loo, Ia., for two 52c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy ; 
combs red and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get five dozen. My pullets hatched 
in April are laying fine. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Eggs 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg basket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you thatWalko Tontx will make your 
hens lay. Send 52c for a package on our guarantee— 
your money back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, Waterloo, lowa. 





Poultry Woman Offers 
Baby Chick Book Free 


Bessie B. Carswell, the 
poultry woman, and an 
expert on baby chicks, 
743 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo., is 
giving away her book 
on baby chicks, which 
tells how she success- 
fully raise 98% of her 
hatches by using a 
simple home _ solution 
to combat white diar- 
rhoea, the fatal chick 
disease. This valuable 
book is FREE and you 
should certainly write 
this successful poultry 
woman for a copy. Bessie B. Carswell, 
743 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Missouri. 





BESSIE B. CARSWELL 
The Poultry Woman 





DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old re Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs, br matrons, puppies allages. Send 10c 





for instructive list. W. BB, Watsons, Box 1906. 


Oakland, Iowa. 















ng Chicks 


Bi goths tches 
ea str ong you want and will 
oe with a Champion Belle City 
tching Outfit. My big catalog 
“Hatching Facts’’ tells the whole 
story=— gives newest ideas and quickest 
to make poultry pay with my 


316 
2. 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Wallis Fibre Board—Self-regulated 
—Hot-Water Copper Tank—Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester—Nursery. 
With my $7.55 Hot Water Double-Walled 
140-Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 


Freight ay ype na, Econ 
I ship quick from Buffalo, Min- 

neapolis. sity or Racine. 
With this Guorantecd Hatch- Pa 
fi and y Guide Book Me 

> and — t 

© @ big income. 

also eure i in my 
Special Offers j 
They provide easy ways ff 
to earn extra money. 
Save time—order 
now,oOr write to- 
day for my Free 
Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” 
It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 


























700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
a delivery. 200,000 eggs per setting. 
lymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, I. Reds, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 
conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 
Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the last three years to 44 
‘ STATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. 


Safe regi | 
guaranteed. Fostace pai 
Catalog FR 


ler ‘ao Me Farm “ 
Lancaster, Mo. 











Beby 


5 leading AA day old chicks Safe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong, 
healthy. vigorous, beavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peorta, Mlinols 








Please mention this paper when writing. 























A Boon to Hog Raisers 


Don’t blame the sows for smothering 
or crushing their pigs. The greatest 
fault lies in the pen. 


Reduce your pig losses by the 
use of effective pig guards. 
Reduce the risks of uncertainty 
and follow the practical lead of 
thousands of hog raisers. Start 
today to create more protits. 
Make your sows better mothers 
and save at least one pig per pen 


STANKEE FOLDING 
PIG GUARD HANGERS 

are always in place but never in 
the way. Fullsize of pen when 
notin use, Out of the way dur- 
ing cleaning. Pen partitions, 
when removed, may be piled flat 
in compact piles. May be used 
above or below any size plank 
and easily attached to any wall. 
This protection with the pre- 
tected nest corner for less 
than one-balf the cost of a new 
born pig. Strongly endorsed 
by breeders, colleges and experts of. the U. 8 
Dept. of Agriculture. Avoid spring rush. 
Write for information or order right from this ad 
at 83.60 per dozen (enough hangers for two pens.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Address Dept. No. 1 
STANKEE STEEL SPECIALTY WORKS 
705 East Sixth Street, 





SPD 
GER 


Davenport, lowa 














Chief Ventilat- 
\_ ing Cupolas 


Chief Square 


Hog Waterer 


Chief Sunshine 
Roof Windows 





If you want farm equipment that will be 
cheap to buy, make your premises more ean!- 
tary, your work |i ghter and your farm worth 
more money, CHIEF steel equipment will ek 
anything you ever saw. ade of non-rusti 

-ystone copper steel, special galvanized; angle 

iron fr amea, stronge st construction ever made. 
— Sunshine Windows save the pigs. Our heat- 
1 wate rers are the best investment you can make, 


“The New CHIEF Catalog FREE 
Alse 4 Hog House Biue Prints 


Tell us what of the above line vou 
wish, and we'll send catalog by 
return mail. Also ask for our 
+ 4 complete sets of Hog House 
Plans. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today, Address 
‘Shrauger & Johrson, 
415 Walnut St, 
Atiantic, lowe 











Hold - Fast 


The Guaranteed 


Halter 


Made of Chrome Leather 
Doubled and Stitched 





Se 


wearing qualities of which cannot be 


The 
equalled. 

@uaranteed against 
halter given and no questions asked 
within one year 


breakage A new 
if it breaks 


Look for the “Green Tag of Guaranty 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


E. T. RUGG & CO., Newark, Ohio 


WANTED 











Boys or others to make a ire d dollars 
raising a ““special crep” demand 
Juet a few days’ work, ema! expe nse. Post 


tively no scheme. Parents’ approval necessary 
Write postal today for ““Bumper Crop 
Plan” and be a winner 

This ad will not appear again 


JAMES D. BAIRD 
Route No. | DeKalb, Ill 








—_— 





When writing to advertisers kindly 


smention Wal'aces’ Farmer. 




















FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to av 
answer inquiries on farm enginee 









{1 themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert 
ng and mechanics. 


knowledge. He will gladly 


A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Cost of Electric Power for Farm 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What would be the cost per mile of 
an electric line to carry current for 
both light and power, the line to be 
from five to ten miles long? Which 
would be best, a high or low voltage? 
If high voltage is best, what would be 
the cost of each transformer?” 

The cost of such a line will depend 
on several factors, such as height and 


size of poles, whether single phase 
(two wires) or three-phase (three 
wires), cost of hauling and other labor, 


voltage, and so on. Present prices 
would make the cost of a five-mile 
single phase line of good enough con- 
struction to meet highway require- 
ments (which would be necessary be- 
fore a power company will turn on the 
current) around $800 per mile. This 
would include the transformer substa- 
tion where the line branched off from 
the main line. 

For a line from five to ten miles 
long, 6,600 volts is about what they 
would want to carry, especially if there 
were ten or more farmers with good- 
sized motors on the line. Single phase 
current should be selected, as it makes 
a considerably cheaper line and is just 
as good for light and for any power 
the farmer will want. 

tach farmer taking current off the 
6,600-volt line will have to have a 
transformer to step down the current 


to 115. Such a transformer, of about 
five kilowatt capacity, will cost, in- 
stalled, about $150 at present prices, 
and the farmer usually will have to 
buy this himself. 
Half. Round Barn 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“IT am enclosing sketch and descrip- 
tion cf an inexpensive half-round dairy 








barn built on my farm, planned entire- 
ly by me, which you are at liberty to 
use for the benefit of any interested 
reader and to suggest any changes 
you think might. better it. This plan 
is very simple, b lends itself best to 
a farm having a southern exposure. 
The outside walls are 18 feet from 
the silo, but would be better 20 feet, I 
think. There is a 12-foot silo near the 
center, which extends 6 feet in the 
ground and 34 feet above. The barn 
has a hip roof which is braced against 
the silo, which should come above the 
roof about 4 feet The north wall is 
straight, with a hay door on each side 
of silo. There is a V-shaped wooden 








(, Door ; 
, 4, 
ler pen Ge/e?) 
Slanure door 
Floor plan of half round dary barn. 


track on each side of silo, to carry hay 
into the mow, being pulled from the 
south side of barn. The windows 
around curved part are 9-light dairy 
sash, set high to give light back in the 
barn. 

“The reason for not making the barn 
completely round can easily be seen 
from the sketch, as there is no need of 
maintaining one or two large doors 
and driveway for driving or backing in 
and unloading fodder and ensilage corn 
and hay. The silo filler set close 
up against the north wall, and the 
wagons can drive up to it without any 
trouble. The hay can be unloaded eas- 
ily at either side of the silo. The north 
wall is practically solid, having no 
windows and only one door for ma- 
nure, besides the two hay doors above. 
So far, we have found it very satis- 
factory and have not found any change 
that we considered desirable except 
perhaps to make it two feet larger.” 

This is certainly a very novel plan, 
and we are glad to have the chance to 
present it to our readers. We have 
never been particularly impressed with 


is 














the practical merits of the round barn, 
even for dairy farms, and believe this 
half-round plan is much preferable to 
the full-round. It has the distinct ad- 
yantage of having the silo enclosed, 
but practically as convenient an ar- 
rangement of silo can be arranged for 
a rectangular barn by having it at the 
south end, built half in and half out. 
In our opinion it is a mistake not to 
have several windows in the north 
yall, some above and some below. 
These will let the light into the middle 
of the barn, where it is most needed, 
and by being made double would not 
admit enough cold to be of conse- 
quence. It seems hardly practicable 
to have the open tank where shown, 
and we would prefer to have this put 
overhead, and to use this space on both 
sides and behind the silo for granaries 
for oats and corn, as these do not seem 
to be taken care of in the plan as 
shown. This would necessitate short- 
ening the bull pen somewhat, but be- 
sides being very convenient, would add 
considerably to the warmth of the barn. 
We are not sure but that it might be 
better to have the door at either end 
of the cleaning alley of double width, 


so that a wagon or manure spreader 
could be driven thru if found desir- 
able. 





Water Supply Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a small farm in Indiana, and 
am anxious to put in some sort of 
system which will give modern plumb- 
ing conveniences. As nearly as I can 
judge from the magazines I read, the 
pressure system is the logical thing to 
consider; therefore, I am writing you 
for the details. We have a driven well 
operated by a gasoline engine, just 
about one hundred yards from the 
house. There is no special water pump 
—it being the ordinary type of pump 
used on a windmill. What I want to 
know is whether I can run a pipe line 
from this well to a pressure tank in 
the basement and get the proper pres- 
sure with this sort of pump? Also, do 
you think’a tank holding 1,000 gallons 
is large enough? Also what sort of a 
pump should I use in pumping air into 
the tank to get the proper pressure? 
Could you give me an idea as to where 
to place my pipe connections with the 


tank? Where can I buy books on the 
subject?” 

We certainly are glad to welcome 
any landlord who shows such a laud- 
able purpose toward furnishing his ten- 
ant with up-to-date living convenfences 
and will be glad to help nim all we 
can May his tribe increase. 

With the conditions stated, there 
will be no particular difficulty in in- 
stalling such a pressure system, and it 


probably will be as satisfactory as any 
thing that could be arranged. A 1,000- 
gallon pressure tank in the basement 
will furnish plenty of water for house- 
hold use and also for taking care of a 
considerable amount of stock as well. 
If the present pump is in good con- 
dition and will stand the work of force 
ing water against, say, 50-pound pres- 
sure, there is no reason why our corre- 
spondent should not go on using it, 
provided he arranges some way of sup- 
plying the air which will be absorbed 
by the water under pressure. One 
way of doing this would be to connect 
a small air compressor, or even an auto 
lire pump, to the pump standard so 
that it can be operated when the pump 
is in operation. The air from the com- 
pressor should be connected into the 
water pipe beyond the first valve, with 
a valve to prevent the water from get- 
ting up into the air pump. After pump- 
ing enough water into the tank to cov- 


er the outlet pipe, the water should 
then be shut off and enough air 


pumped in to show a gauge reading of 
about ten pounds. Then the air should 
be shut off and water pumped in until 
the gauge reads 60 pounds, or what- 
ever is the maximum pressure to be 
sarried. The water level should then 
be marked on the water gauge and 
thereafter just enough air pumped in 
to keep the water level correct when 
the tank is pumped up to the maxi- 
mum pressure. After a few trials, the 


air pump can be so adjusted that this 











will be taken care of automatically. tp 
case @ new pump is needed, one can 
easily be secured with a small air cyl. 
inder in connection with the main wa. 
ter cylinder. If there is a windmill on 
the place, it can take care of the 
pumping during the greater part of the 
time, keeping the gasoline engine for 
reserve power. 

The inlet and outlet pipes to the 
tank should be near the bottom, as 
having them covered with water at aj] 
times will make it much easier to pre. 


vent air leakage. The pipe from the 
well to the tank should be 1% inches 
and should be laid below frost. If pos. 


sible, the pump and connections at the 
well should be put into a tight con: rete 
pit, for convenience and for preventing 
freezing. One of the best books on this 
subject is Ramsower’s Equipment for 
the Farm and Farmstead, which cap 
be obtained thru any bookdealer 





Use of Glycerine in Auto 
Radiators 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to use glycerine in 
making up a non-freeze solution for an 
automobile radiator, at the present 
price of about 60 cents per pint? What 
effect does it have on the evaporation 
of the alcohol in the solution? What 
proportion of glycerine should be used, 
and will it have any bad effect on the 
rubber hose and gaskets of the cooling 
system?” 

The usual recommendation is equal 
parts of alcohol and glycerine, mixed 
with various proportions of water for 
whatever degree of cold is to be guard- 
ed against. To meet 24 below zero F. 
you should use 60 per cent water, 20 


per cent alcohol and 20 per cent 
glycerine. 


We can not give you the figures as 
to the amount the glycerine retards 
the evaporation of the alcohol in the 
solution, but do not believe that it 
will pay to use the glycerine unless 
the car is to be driven far or hard 
enough to keep the cooling solution 
quite warm for a good part the 
time. In other words, it would not be 
economical for an ordinary car used i 
light driving, but would pay 
or truck driven continuously da) 
day. 

While the glycerine in strons 
tions exerts a very destructive eff 
on rubber hose, its effect is very 
slight when used in the weaker lu- 
tion indicated above. An occas 
coating of the inside of the rubber 
hose with shellac will help to protec 
it, altho the alcohol will gradu d 
stroy the shellac. 


of 


in 








Charge for Grain Drill 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What should I charge for the use 
of a 22-6 dise drill? I have l 
ting my neighbors use this ad! 
they are willing to pay me wl 
is a fair price for using it, but 
at a loss to know how to charge for it, 
whether by the day or the acre. 
give me any information you can.” 

Assuming that the present of 
such a drill with seeder and fertilizer 
attachments is $200, that the average 
drill is used fifteen days per year, and 
that the life is eleven years (United 
States Bulletin 757), the charge on the 
drill will be about as follows: 
Interest on average drill invest- 

ment (one-half first cost ol 

$200), spread over 15 days’ use, 
per day 
Depreciation, 11 years of life, at 

$18.18 per year, spread over 15 

days’ use, per day ................ 12 
Repairs, including painting “and 

sharpening, 4 per cent of firs 


we are 


Plea 
LCase 


cost 


cost per year, spread over 15 e 
Gays’ USE, PCT MAY ......cecseeeeeeere we 
Shelter, taxes, etc., per day....... 1b 
Total overhead cost, per day.. $2.29 
Owner’s profit, at 10 per cent 0 
Total charge per day ....:....... $2.52 
This can very easily be reduc dt 
the proper charge per acre by div i 


by the average number of acres dri 
per day. 





British Gold Market—British gold co 
tinues at a strong premium, selling 
week for 122 shillings per fine oun 
compared with a price before the war 
85 shillings per fine ounce. Inglish paper 
currency continues to maintain about th 
same ratio to gold values as to Amé rican 
currency values, indicating that the ¢* 
change situation is due solely to the de- 
preciation in the value of Engli ’ 
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“M Y truck on Goodyear Cord Tires is the most useful piece of equip- 
ment on my farm, which I am motorizing quite thoroughly. 
Motorizing reduces farm costs, increases income. With a pneumatic- 





Mes. SR 
Rubber Co, 





tired truck, the farmer can get the most work out of his other 
power-driven machinery because he can handle the loads fast 
enough in and out of the machines—also fuel, lubricating oil 
and other supplies.’’— Henry Ott, Farmer, O’Bannon, Kentucky 





& THE experience stated above makes clear, 


farmers find that pneumatic truck tires 
remove the handicap that slow hauling places on 
the operation of power-driven farm machinery. 


They have demonstrated that trucks on Good- 
year Cord Tires haul fast enough to prevent 
shut-downs, with the consequent loss in labor 
cost, when ensilage is being cut, feed ground 
and grain threshed. 


In carrying loads to and from the machines, 
Goodyear Cord Tires hurry through soft fields 
where horses must pull hard and tediously and 
where solid tires are stalled by their lack of 
traction. 





The all-round ability of Goodyear Cord Tires 
also means that fuel, water and additional supplies 
can be transported to tractors and other ma- 
chines, and that atruck is available for many such 
chores between its more regular hauling trips. 


This efficiency of the perfected pneumatic truck 
tire rests on its traction, cushioning and activity, 
and these advantages, in turn, are made entirely 
practical for farm work by the stamina of 
Goodyear Cord construction. 


The results it thus makes possible in farm and 
related rural hauling are described in detail by 
many users’ reports which can be obtained by 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, at Akron, Ohio. 
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CALORIC HEAT 
FOR NEW HOMES 













CALORIC HEAT 
FOR OLD HOMES 


TkE ABOVE PICTURE SHOWS THE 
401 YEAR OLD HOME OF W.L.CROPPER 
BURLINGTON, KY, WHICH IS HEATED 

with A CacoaniC 


LETTE] by 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS 
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Proofs and Reasons—Listen ! 


76,000 users of the patented CaloriC 
Pipeless Furnace in every state in the 
United States, in Canada, and in 
Alaska. Every user a living reason 
why YOU should have a CaloriC. 


Every user a proof and pledge that 
your family will enjoy increased com- 
fort and economy = 
comes into your home, 


i ee oe oe 
OR I 
avn - a. 7 on = 3 


n the CaloriC 





The CaloriC is the Original Pipeless Furnace 
Triple-casing Patent, No. 933128, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1909. Heats homes of 18 rooms or 
less through one register. Burns any fuel. So 
simple a child can operate it. Saves labor of 
setting up and taking down stoves each season. 

emperature regulated from first floor. In- 
stalled in old homes or new, usually in a day. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee to heat your 
home to 70° in coldest weather. NOW, before 
spring housecleaning, is the most practical 
time for installation. See nearest CaloriC 
dealer, or write today for CaloriC book and 
names of users in your locality. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(Te Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 

125 Woodrow St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


} 3355, 14 » $3 
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FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 
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Rock Island No. 155 
Hay Loader 
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Cream Separators, Lit .G 
Write today. 


Engines, Stalk Cutters, etc 





495 Second Ave. 
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Send for Farm Tool Catalog 
IMustrates and describes Rock Island full | 
of Hay Too!ls—also line of Piows, Dises, Plant 
ers, Seeders, Cultivators, Listers, Spread 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
Established 1855 
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The Natioual Board 


of F =n 


Organizations 


By CHARLES A. LYMAN, Secretary. 


Recognizing the need for the crea- 
tion of a strong, virile and sanely pro- 
gressive organization which could 
properly represent agriculture at the 
seat of the United States government, 
the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions was brought into existence in the 
summer of 1917. The board was born 
during the war and ministered to a 
war necessity, but fortunately it had 
in it the elements of perpetuity and 
since the termination of the mighty 
world conflict, it has seen even greater 
opportunities for service than during 
that frightful struggle. 

The necessity for establishing a 
strong and constructive agricultural 
policy which would enable agriculture 
to produce sufficient food to keep the 
armies in the field suggested immedi- 
ate action. Many leaders of farm or- 
ganizations in widely separated parts 
of the country came to the national 
capital and consulted with each other 
and with the officers of the govern- 
ment on all important questions of 
producing food and producing it in un- 
precedented abundance. 

Dairy interests, live stock interests, 
grain interests and cotton interests all 
converged at Washington. The lead- 
ers quickly recognized that in the stu; 
pendous task of getting for our armies 
the food and clothing necessary, all in- 
terests should work together, After 
many conferences they drew up the 
constitution and by-laws of the board. 
It was recognized that the board when 
created should be something more 
than a war emergency body. It should 
be ready to give to agriculture in 
peace, as well as in war, such service 
as the facilities placed at its disposal 
would permit 

The board is entirely non-partisan 
and non-sectarian. It gives to each 
affiliated body the right to evolve its 
own policy, to work out its own des- 
tiny in the way best suited to its own 
conditions and inclinations. Broadly, 
the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations is committed to the following: 

To unite farm organizations of the 


United States for all purposes on 
which they may agree, leaving each 
free to take or not to take as indi- 


vidual organizations any action or po- 
sition upon any question on which it 
does not agree with others 

To afford a ready means of giving 
voice and weight to the views of farm- 
ers in national affairs. 

To promote the interests 
families in America, to conserve and 
increase the influence of those who 
teed and clothe the people, and to fur- 
ther a national recognition of the 
power and position of the farmer in 
national life 

To increase the value of the serv- 
ice of the farmer to the nation, and of 
the nation to the farmer 

the membership is limited to legiti- 
mate organizations of actual farmers, 
who may be elected by a three-fourths 
vote of the general board at any reg- 
ular meeting. All organizations with- 
in the board have equal voting power, 
so that no association of farmers, no 
matter how inferior to any other as- 
sociation, numerically, can possibly 
suffer isolation 

Among the accomplishments of the 
board since its creation might be men- 
tioned the fact that it prevented wheat 
from going below the price of $2.20 
a bushel. It is well known that some 
interests wanted to pay producers as 


of farm 


low as $1.70 for wheat This was 
stoutly resisted by the national board, 
which had the backing of two million 


farmers 
tions associated 
Officials in 


sented by the organiza- 
with the board 
Washington familiar 
with the struggle of agriculture to pro- 
vide food necessary to win the war 
and at the same time save itself from 
national bankruptcy thru being forced 
to accept less for its products than the 
cost of delivering them to the markets, 
readily admit that officials of the na- 
tional beard contributed largely in sav- 
ing the situation 

It seemed to be the desire in certain 
high quarters to look tenderly after 
every interest except agriculture. 
This tendency was energetically resist- 
ed by the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations. I do not here claim that 
we obtained for agriculture every con- 


repr 
repre 


| 








sideration to which it is fundamentally 
entitled, but I insist that but for the 
efforts of the board and the organ- 
izations loyaliy cooperating with it 
agriculture would have suffered almost 
smashing losses during the-war. 

Clouds of misunderstanding which 
obscured the official mind were rolled 
away and a more accurate conception 
of the cost of production and the dif 
ficulties of agriculture generally, re 
sulted from the labors of the nationa! 
board and associated organizations 
during that time of peril. It was a 
perilous time for agriculture. If cer- 
tain interests had succeeded in fixing 
a price so low that agriculture could 
not pay its way an unfortunate prece 
dent would have been established 
which would have imperiled the very 
life of the industry. The national 
board stood like a stone wall against 
any such policy. 

It was a high sense of patriotism, 
rather than a desire to make agricul- 
ture pay in dollars and cents, which 
impelled the national board and its as- 
sociated workers to resist efforts of 
other interests to fix prices which ulti- 
mately would cause agriculture to 
cease to function. If the board con- 
sented to a price which involved a real 
sacrifice it was because it knew that 
without the wholehearted assistance of 
the industry the war would be lost. If 
agriculture had not been 100 per cent 
efficient the efficiency of all the other 
arms of national defense would have 
been reduced and world disaster would 
have resulted. If for no other reason 
than stated above the existence of th 
National Board of Farm Organizations 
is abundantly justified. 

The board, however, did more than 
already cited. It caused the adoption 
of important modifications’in the draft 
rules affecting farm boys. These mod 
ifications resulted in supplementing 
the meager supply of farm workers 
and in greatly augmenting the total 
product of absolutely necessary food 
Whatever is said to the contrary, the 


armies in the field never had mor 
supplies than were needed. Indeed 
it was always difficult to keep 


serves of sufficient volume on hand 

At times there were critical short 
ages of feed, seeds, credit facilitie 
and other necessary means for the 
production of food. At these times th 
national board, with its cooperating 
agencies, took energetic measures and 
gave such aid as resulted in happily 
overcoming obstacles which many au- 
thorities privately said were insuper 
able. 

The president, at the request of the 
national board, appointed a National 
Farm Commission, on which were 
placed two officers of the organiza 
tion. Milo D. Campbell, chairman of 
the general board, and Charles S. Bar 
rett, a member of the board of direct- 
ors and president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, were the men chosen 
for this honor. Mr. Barrett also rep 
resented the board at the peace con 
ference in Paris. Incidentally, it 
might be said that in unofficially 
ceiving Mr. Barrett the peace confer- 
ence gave agriculture the only recog 
nition accorded the great basic indus 
try. The board was the only farm or 
ganization to be represented at the 
great international conference. 

Largely thru the insistence of the 
board the department of agriculture 
has recently shown enhanced activity 
especially along economic lines. This 
is shown in its broadened plans for co 
lection and publication of data on the 
eost of production. If these data had 
been collected and published before 
the war they would have vastly aided 
the price fixing committee in its ef 
forts to determine what would be a 
fair reward for the toil of the farmer. 
Without such data the city man is to- 
tally at sea when it comes to estl- 
mating the value of the farmer to the 
nation. To him $2.20 a bushel seems 
a large price for wheat, but when he 
is informed as to the manner in which 
this is divided he will have a very 
different view and will be ready per- 
haps to admit that after all the pr 
ducer is not obtaining a just and ad 
equate reward for his expenditure of 
capital and energy. 

As is generally known, the national 
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Stouter rope than even>’ 
sailors use! 1 


“Blue Heart’’ manila now offered 
for farm work 


N= before has such a sturdy rope been 


spun for the American farmer as we are 
now Offering! 


Sturdier than even the stout cordage the sail- 
ors use, rope that buffets the ocean’s storms 
and is daily trusted with human lives. 


So strong is “Blue Heart” manila rope that 
a piece the size of your little finger will hold 
15 to 20 men! 


_We positively guarantee “Blue Heart” ma- 
nila rope to be stronger than the édea/ strength 
specified by the United States Government 
Bureau of Standards. 


More than that, we stand behind it for purity 
of fibre, for yardage and quality—synonyms 
for long wear, full value and durability. And 
yet it costs no more than ordinary rope! 


Every foot is marked with the “Blue Heart” 
so you will know it at sight! 


Grasp any piece of this rope in your hands— 
untwist the strands—and you can see the “ Blue 
Heart,” which assures you long wear and 
tenacity. 


A new rope for you if ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
doesn’t make good 


Hooven & Allison “Blue Heart” manila rope 
is guaranteed to equal the yardage and exceed 
the breaking strength and fibre requirements 
lately specified by the United States Govern- 
ment Bureau of Standards. Any “Blue Heart’ 
manila rope found to be not as represented will 
be replaced. 





Adulterations and substitutions cannot_be 
detected by the “feel” or the naked eye. You 
have to depend upon the honesty and skill of 
the maker for good rope. You cannot be pro- 
tected unless there is a mark like “ Blue Heart’”’ 
in the rope, which guarantees its service to you! 


The public has been confused 
about ropes 


There are numerous fibres used in rope making, 
of varying strength and durability. Manila, 
the strongest, longest-wearing fibre, has any 
number of substitutions which look very much 
like it. What often looks like excellent rope 
will suddenly snap or frazzle to pieces when 
comparatively new—but your money’s gone 
when you discover the adulterations! 


The safe way is to buy a guaranteed manila 
rope, the “Blue Heart” kind. 


*‘Blue Heart’’ kinks less; is easy on 
the hands; resists water 


“Blue Heart” manila will wear twice as long 
as low-grade rope. Water has less effect on it 
than on ordinary cordage. 

Easy bending and pliable, “Blue Heart” 
knots tightly, and is ideal for hitch and tie pur- 
poses. It is made from glossy, smooth-surfaced 
manila and is exceptionally easy on the hands. 


‘“‘Red Heart”’ sisal rope 


When a lower-priced cordage is desired, try 
“Red Heart” sisal rope. Made from the best 









sisal fibre with the same skill and care we 
give to our “ Blue Heart” manila. 


Only by seeing the fine material and worke 
manship that goes into our ropes can you 
appreciate why we can guarantee them. Get 
a free sample today. Ask your dealer for 
“Blue Heart” manila rope. 
supply you, write us. The Hooven & Allison 


Write for sample of rope—free! 


Company, Dept. 23, Xenia, Ohio. 








For purposes where the great strength and 
long-wearing qualities of ‘‘Blue Heart’’ 
manila rope are not required, use H. & A. 
rope made from one of these less expen- 
sive fibres: 


“Red Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of sisal fibre 

“Green Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of istle fibre 

“Purple Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of mauritius fibre 

“Pink Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of New Zealand fibre 

“‘White Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of hemp fibre 

‘Golden Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of jute fibre 





Mail this coupon 


tesa ate mamas 
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Ask your dealer for ““Blue Heart” manila rope. If he cannot sup- t Department 93 
ply you, write us. The Hooven & Allison Company, Xenia, Ohio f Xenia, Ohio. 
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The Giant Farm Hand 


—with his strength of a 
thousand men is ready to 
clear your land of stumps 
and boulders, to dig your 
drainageditch, and to pliant 
your trees. His name is 







































Red Cross Dynamite 


Safe, sure, inexpensive 





In this golden year for the 
farmer, every idle foot of 
ground you own and do 
not cultivate is costing you 
money, and every stump 
in your fields is not only 
making it harder for you 
to plow and cultivate, but 
is occupying valuable land 
that might be growing 
crops. Get themout! Pro- 
gressive farmers are using 
millions of pounds of Red 
Cross Dynamite every 
year todo this and similar 
work. 

Put the Giant Farm Hand 
to work for you. If your 
project warrants, we will i 
send a demonstrator to 
show you the easiest and 
cheapest way to do your 
work. 


See Your Dealer 


In any case, find out what the 
Giant Farm Hand can do for 
you— and how. Write for 
“Handbook of Explosives” 
today. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc 


Sales Dept. : Explosives Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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of Sunshine and 


Provide Plenty 
Good Ventilation for Your Hogs 


A successful hog raiser once said that he feed his small pigs sunshine, 
fresh air and just enough other feed to balance the ration. Build into 
your hog house plenty of roof windows and proper ventilation. You not 
only save feed, you will save more of your pigs at farrowing time. They 


will grow faster, eat less and produce bigger profits for you. A well- 
sunlit, well-ventilated hog house is as necessary for growing good hogs 
as a cultivator is for growing corn. 


IDEAL HogHouseWindows 


A rust-proof, heavy galvanized iron win- direct sun rays which little pigs need so 













dow. Built to give you everlasting and sat- badly, especially on chilly spring days. 
isfactory service. veryone has a venti- The Ideal plan of construction 

lator in tthe top which enables you to cut you a stronger be 

out expensive cupolas or high-priced venti- gular ct 2 Ve > 
lating windows. The peak roof shape of of window, where foul, w ass 
Ideals does away with need for screens, out. You need to know this rilt 
which catch chaff, dirt and leaves. Clear better planned Ideal Window e it 
glass, not frosted glass is used; you get will save you money and make you money. 


FREE! Four Sets of Hog House Plans 


Whether you plan to build a new hog house or rebuild an old one, you will get valuable 
ideas from these plans. We will send you a set of four hog house plans. Ask for them 
and give us the name of your lumber dealer please. Write today. 


NATIONAL MPG. CO., 406 S. E. 5th St., Des Moines, Iowa 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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board took an important part in the 


fight which resulted in the repeal of 
the daylight saving law. That the 
board did yeoman service in this strug- 
gle is admitted by the author of the 
measure, Senator William M. Colder, 
of New York. Senator Calder said in 
an interview that with such an asso- 
cation of farmers, as represented by 
and in the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations intelligently and energet- 
ically resisting him, he was obliged to 
admit that he was beaten. The Liter- 
ary Digest quotes Senator Calder sub- 
stantially as outlined. 

The Capper-Hersman bill, which 
leading statesmen say will be enacted 
into law before the end of the present 
winter, was drafted by representatives 
of the board. This measure will give 
farmers the unequivocal right to col- 
lectively market their products and re- 
lease them from the fear of being pros- 
ecuted for alleged violations of the 
Clayton anti-trust law. In other words, 
as Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, 
says, it will give them the legal facil- 
ities for the conduct of cooperative 
business—facilities which are now en- 
joyed by all other kinds of business. 

Agriculture’s right to collectively 
market the products of its toil is a 
fundamental principle of the board. It 
insists on the right of the farmer to be 
adequately represented on govern- 
mental commissions, on boards and in 
departments 

The board believes that farm leader- 
ship should be developed and it is 
quite convinced that the very best tal- 
ent is to be found within the ranks of 
the tillers of the soil. It has helped 
and will continue to help farm organ- 
izations that are discriminated against 
and will obtain hearings in official 
circles for those who have genuine 
grievances. 


It is the belief of the board that | 


the farmers should fortify themselves 
against the packers, who have ac- 


quired so great a monopoly as to be- | 


come a public menace. There is some- 
thing startling in the fact that the 
products of the farm can not reach the 
consumer except thru the will and 
consent of an arrogant aggregation of 
individuals or interests which appear 
to be able at will to bull or bear the 
market. In this connection it might 
be said that we indorse the work of 
the Federal Trade Commission which 
appears to be making an honest effort 
to get at the truth and check what 
really is a great national evil. 

While insisting on the individual and 
cooperative rights of farmers, the 
board will always resist bolshevism 
and other agencies which threaten the 
overthrew of orderly government. It 
believes that no good can ever come 
out of organized violence and that 
no real progress can be made where 
organization is not sane, rational and 
progressive. It stands for the right of 
private property and against anarchy 
and all other forms of political and 
economic malevolence. 

it should be the policy of the farm- 
ers everywhere to associate them- 
selves with some “self-help” organiza- 
tion, such as the Grange, the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Equity societies, 
and Milk Producers’ Associations. 

When the board organized it took 
offices in the Woodward building. 
Space was limited and it was cramped. 
But feeling that there should be a per- 
manent organization located in the 
city of Washington, it was quickly de- 
termined to acquire a home Faith 
in the stability of the organization in- 
spired the officers to proceed with an 
ambitious program of property acqui- 
sition. For a temporary home the 
board has bought the fine property at 


1731 I street. This house was formerly 


the home of Secretary of State Fre- 
linghausen, Secretary of the Navy 
Whitney and Postmaster General 
Wanamaker. 

In a comparatively brief period it is 
hoped the proposed agricultural tem- 
ple will be erected. It will be the per- 
manent home of the board. 

Regarding the office of the secretary 
of agriculture, the board has always 
contended that the incumbent should 
be a man intimately acquainted with 
the industry of farming. He should 
know the farmer, his problems. his 
difficulties, his aspirations, and he 
should be ready to coédperate with him 
in his honest efforts to give added 
character and assured permanency to 
the pursuit of agriculture. It is im- 
possible for a man, no matter how able 
he may be, or how desirous he may be 
of serving the interests of the farmers, 
to fully succeed if he is dissocated 
from that calling. 




















The secretary of agriculture should 
be a man of broad sympathy with, and 
a general understanding of, the in- 
dustry. It is not enough that he should 
have the will to serve. He should 
also have the capacity. If he does not 
understand the farm and the farmer 
he will not be able to give the country 
general satisfaction. 

It is most important that all farm 
organizatiogs and farmer rally to the 
support of the Capper-Hersman bill, 
a description of which has already 
been given. It would be an error to 
assume that congress may be left to 
its own devices in this matter. Se 
many important interests are now agi 
tating the national capital that mem 
bers of congress may overlook some 
fundamental legislation. 

This is exemplified in the action of 
the sixty-fifth congress, which left so 
much essential legislation unenacted 
The Capper-Hersman bill will encoun 
ter some bitter opposition and in an 
effort to accomplish its defeat some 
of its enemies will go the length of 
trying to repeal section 6 of the Clay 
ton anti-trust law. The bill whick 
will release agriculture from the re- 
straints and legal fears under which 
it is now laboring is merely a clari 
fication of section 6. So that if the 
enemies of the measure repeal that 
section they will make the enactment 
of the agricultural bill impossible. It 
therefore behooves farmers and their 
friends everywhere to be alert, to see 
that their congressmen and senators 
are informed and to use all legitimate 
means for preventing the defeat of the 
bill. 





Holding Wheat for Higher Price 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“We have a nice lot of wheat which 
we have been holding for a_ higher 
price. Early in February we could 
have sold it for $2.65 a bushel, but 
now can get only $2.50 a bushel. We 
realize that ordinarily the price is 
highest in May, but conditions are 
so mixed now that we do not know 
whether it will be wise to hold on 
until May or to let the wheat go now 
at $2.50 a bushel.” 

Before the war wheat was normally 
5 or 6 cents a bushel higher in May 
than in March or early April. It gen- 
erally pays, therefore, to hold wheat 
for the May market. As to whether 
or not the May market this year will 
be exceptionally strong depends to a 
very considerable extent on the condi- 
tion reports on winter wheat given out 
in March and April. There was a 25 
per cent reduction in the acreage of 
winter wheat seeded last fall and if 
the condition reported in March and 
April is below average we would ex- 
pect the wheat market to be exception- 
ally strong in May. 

It is easily possible for the govern- 
ments of the world working in coop- 
eration with the financial interests to 
start a price drive on agricultural 
products ateany time. It seemed for a 
time in early February as tho such a 
drive was to be opened, a drive com 
parable with that of February, 1919 
and August, 1919. Unless something 
altogether extraordinary occurs, how- 
ever, we do not expect anything vers 
radical in the way of a price drive 
atter the middle of April. The 
chances are that after the middle of 
April prices will be allowed to take 
their own course until some time in 
early August. 

Of course, we do not care to give 
our correspondent any very exact ad 
vice. We believe, however, that he 
should consider handling his wheat 
from the standpoint of making a good 
profit on it, not from the standpoint of 
making the most possible profit. Two 
dollars and sixty-five cents is reall 
a very good price for wheat, and w 
should think he would be inclined 
sell it for that whenever he gets 
chance, even tho there is a possibilit 
of wheat going to $3 a bushel in May 

Cost of Road Oil 

An Indiana subscriber writes 

“We intend to oil the streets 
our little town, one of them about 1” 
rods long and another 120. How muct 
oil will it take, and what kind; an¢ 
what ought we to pay for it?” 

The amount of oil required depends 
very largely upon the character of the 
soil, the condition of the street, etc. 
We suggest that our correspondent get 
in touch with the local oil agency and 
ask them to secure from their head- 
quarters a complete estimate. 
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HE Hayes Four Wheel offers American corn growers 

the first positive guarantee of bigger yields ever 
given with a corn planter. This guarantee is backed by 
over a third of a century of unmatchable planting 
service —by unequaled records of big crops on thousands 
and thousands of farms, year after year. 

Over 33 years ago the Hayes Four Wheel was designed 
along definite lines. The fundamental principles—the 
reason for its superior planting accuracy, have never been 
changed. The Hayes of 1920 is the same as the Hayes of 
1886, only it is built even better and stronger than 
ever before. 

The Hayes Four Wheel increases yields because it 
eliminates ‘‘bare spots’’—the cause of the loss of millions 
of bushels of corn each year. It is the only planter that 


positively overcomes the ‘‘7 causes of bare spots.” 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Department 2, 


The Planter With a — 
Big Crop Guarantee 











Over 250,000 American Farmers prove this each year. 
Big canning companies andagricultural colleges endorse it. 
And, as final proof, each Hayes Four Wheel carries a 
printed guarantee which says that if it doesn’t produce 
a better stand of corn you may return it and your money 
will be refunded. Never before have you bought a farm 
implement under such fair conditions. It simply means 
that the Hayes Four Wheel Planter must actually in- 
crease your corn crop or you may return it, 

Go to your dealer today. Read the guarantee attached 
to the machine. Plant your 1920 crop with a Hayes Four 
Wheel. You will then know why thousands of farmers 
endorse it as the ‘‘Champion of Mighty Yields.”’ 

Write for our ‘‘Million Dollar Corn Planter Book’? — 
the greatest exposition of profitable corn planting ever 
written. Sent you free upon receipt of your request. 


GALVA, ILL. 
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“Plants Like ani Hands” ‘“ 



































Read the Label 
When You Buy Paint! 


F the can bears the Minnesota ‘‘Two 
Best Since 1870” trademark you 
may know that its contents are of 
the highest quality—a paint made of tl 







































he rightly 
proportioned combination of pure carbonate of lead, oxide 
of zinc and linseed oil. You can be sure of getting 
efficient paint—whether you hire a painter or do the job your- 
self—by insisting on 


Minnesota Paints 


Any paint of lesser quality—no matter how much less it costs per can—will cost 
you more for the job and_prove much more expensive in theend, Only a paint 
of the high, unchanging Minnesota quality standard will cover the most surface 
per gallon, hold its color—wear the longest—give the most efficient protection 
against the elements and the best insurance against blistering, flaking and chalke 
ing. Remember—the paint is the smallest item in the cost of a painting job. 
You cannot “‘save’’-—you can only lose—by buying anything but the best paint. 


To insure the best results in every kind of painting job, we make 
“A Special Paint for Every Paintable 
Surface—Inside or Outside’’ 


including house paints, barn and roof paints, floor paint, porch floor 
paint, ““Lumolite’’ combination stain and varnish for re-newing furniture 
and woodwork, flat paint for interior surfaces, automobile finishes, etc. 


Buy of the Dealer 


Write for interesting and valuable 64-page book of painting informa@e 
tion and color combination suggestions: and name of your nearest 
Minnesota Paint Dealer. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 South Third Street, | Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TO STOCKRAISERS — Minnesota 
Oil Meal, a by-product of our linseed 
oll plant, 8a splendid stock food, 
Minimum . Protein 34°, fat 5%). 
Send for feeding booklet. 
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Not a Cent, Gees 


covered by a National Hog Insurance Pol- 
icy You can’t say yours won't dia If 
they do, where’s your profit Your brood 
sows are your hope for this year’s hog profit 
because they represent your 1920 hog crop. 
Don’t risk a total loss of this year’s hog 
profit when for one cent a pound you can se- 
cure a free veterinary service that assured, 
your sows a 100 better chance to live and 
arrow and at same time, protects you from 
oss if they die. That's what we mean by 


Double Benefit 


Whether They Live or Die 


A National Policy, by its terms, is 
Teal protection for the hog raiser, 
Guarantees against hog losses and gives 
you free veterinary service when 
your hogs are sick—all for one price. 
Payment guaranteed — by re «6 State 
of Iowa; losses paid in CASH, with- 
out delay or red tape Insure your 
Brood Sows Right Now. Don't wait 
until half of them die in farrowing 
You can’t afford to risk it for the 
amall cost of a policy in the National 
Let us take this part of the worry off 
your mind. 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE CO, 
Dept. W., Des Moines, lowa 
Originators of Hog Insurance. = 
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Illustrating Nebraska Counties in Which Hail Losses Were Paid in 1919, 


Nebraska Hail Insurance 


By C. A. 


The second year of Nebraska's ex- 
periment with state hail insurance re- 
sulted in protection for 1,606,276 acres 
of small grains and corn, for which 
farmers will receive a total of $686,164 
from the state in payment of losses. 
This means that more than one-tenth 
the total crop acreage of Nebraska was 
insured against hail by the state in 
1919. 

If premium collections total the ex- 
pectation of the Nebraska state insur- 
ance department, the state will collect 
$100,000 more in premiums than it 
will be required to pay out in losses. 
This surplus will result in spite of the 
fact that 1919 was an exceptionally 
bad year for hail in Nebraska. Sev- 
eral severe storms swept the state, 
causing a damage in one county alone 
to crops insured by the state of more 
than $117,000. 

The year 1918, the first year state 
hail insurance was tried in Nebraska, 
resulted in the state paying losses 
totalling $127,000, with premium col- 
lections of $154,000, or, after deduct- 
ing expenses, a surplus for the state 
of about $20,000. Premiums collected 
for 1919 are expected to exceed $800,- 
000, or more than five times those of 
the previous year. 

Supporters of the Nebraska hail in- 
surance law point to the big increase 
in the 1919 business over 1918 as an 
indication of the success of state dail 
insurances It seems probable that a 
still greater increase will follow this 
year, as the law is barely three years 
old, and farmers are as yet hardly ac- 
quainted with its provisions. 

The Nebraska law provides. state 
hail insurance for growing crops to the 
amount of $10 or $15 an acre. The 
farme: has his choice of either 
amount. The premiums depend on the 
location of the crops, the state being 
divided into three zones, according to 
the extent of the hail risk In the 
eastern zone, where the risk is sup- 
posed to be least, the premiums are 25 
cents for $10 and 40 cents for $15 
insurance an acre. The middle zone, 
where the risk is some greater, has 
premium charges of 40 cents for $10 
and 60 cents for $15 insurance an 
acre. In the western zone, where hail 
risk is the greatest in the state, the 
rates are 60 and 90 cents. 

The law provides that it shall be the 
duty of assessors, at the time of as- 
sessing property, to inquire of each 
person assessed whether he wishes to 
take advantage of state hail insurance. 
The assessors are also required to ex- 
plain the state law in detail. For their 
services, assessors are allowed a fee 
of one-half a cent for each acre in- 
sured. This fee, small as it is, serves 
to encourage assessors to promote the 
application of the law. County clerks 
are also authorized by the law to re- 
ceive applications for hail insurance, 
and they receive the same fee allowed 
Crop owners deciding to 
urance after the visit of the 
assessol may make application to 
county clerks All insurance is in 
effect from the time the application is 
filed with the county clerk until Sep- 
tember 15th. Assessors are required 
to forward all applications promptly 
to the county clerk 

Collection of premiums under the 
Nebraska law is simple. They are 
added to the personal tax of the person 
asking insurance. The county clerk, 
in making the county tax lists, is re- 
quired to include as an assessment on 
the personal property of any person- 
making application for hail insurance 
the amount of premiums due on poli- 
cies issued. Payment of premiums is 


assessors 


ask for ins 
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made at the time personal taxes are 
paid. County treasurers keep separate 
records of money collected from state 
hail insurance premiums and turn 
the same over to the state treasurer. 
For the adjustment of losses, th 
Nebraska law provides that count 
commissioners shall appoint a compe- 
tent man to act as an Official ad 
juster of losses or damages caused by 
hail to any crop that has been insured 
by the state. This official adjuste 


receives a fee of $5 for each day’s work 


and is reimbursed for any expenses 
incurred in the performance of his 
duties. 


The law says that when any per- 
son whose crops are insured by the 
state sustains a loss he shall promptly 
thereafter notify the commissioner of 
insurance, who in turn sends a notice 
to the county adjuster. The adjuster 
then proceeds to make an estimate of 
the loss or damage. The adjuster is 
required to allow as damages “the pro- 
portion which the crop as damaged 
bears to the crop if no loss had oc. 
curred.” This section says furthe: 

“If the total value of the crop in 
sured be less than the amount insured 
for per acre, then in case of total los 
the insured shall receive the tota 
value thereof, and if the loss be par 
tial, then the insured shall receive 
that percentage of value which the los 
bears to the total value of the crop in 
sured. If the value of the crop be 
more than the amount insured for per 
acre, the insured shall receive that 
percentage of the amount of insurance 
earried which the loss bears to the to- 
tal value of the crop.” 

The Nebraska law had its origin in 
the legislature of 1917, and first be 
came extensively used in 1918. Cer- 
tain amendments were made by the 
legislature of 1919, the chief one being 
that of providing for the collection of 
premiums with personal taxes. The 
original law provided for the collec 
tion of premiums by assessors or coun 
ty clerks at the time of application for 
insurance. The original law also pro 
vided for an insurance of only $10 aa 
acre. 

The amendments seem to have had 
the desired effect of making the law 
more popular, for the 1919 business of 
the state hail insurance department 
exceeded by many times that of the 
previous year. It was felt by some 
of the supporters of the original law 
that the collection of premiums in ad 
vanee worked a hardship, especially 
in the western part of the state, where 
many farmers were struggling to get 4 
start, and where hail insurance was 
most needed. Personal taxes are cot 
lected in Nebraska beginning about 
January 1, following the season [0 
which insurance has been carried 
This amendment thus gives the maa 
carrying state hail insurance plent) 
of time to obtain his premium mone 

However, the personal tax system 
of collecting premiums now appears 34> 
perhaps the most serious defect ol the 
Nebraska law. The state must wail 
for the collection of the personal taxes 
before it can have funds sufficient t© 
pay losses. This means that farmers 
sustaining losses must wait anywhere 
from six months to a year for pay 
ment. That is just what is happening 
right now. <A report issued in Jat 
uary by the state insurance depart 
ment said that funds would be on hanit 
in February to pay half the losse 
Fifty per cent of all claims will be 
paid by the state at that time. The 
farmers must wait for the remainder 
until the various counties have col 
lected personal taxes and turned over 
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ust off the press! Forty-eight pages of au- 
thoritative information. If you have any 
concreting to do it will give you many use- 


ful hints you cannot obtain elsewhere. 


The book is illustrated with numerous snap- 
































shots of work while under way, each accom- 
panied by a letter from the man in charge of 
the work explaining its problems and how they 
were met. Some of these pictures will surprise 


you when you see the small farm type Sheldon 
Concrete Mixer turning out work that would 


do 





No. 4 


This is the most popular Sheldon Mixer. 
It is a general utility machine. Operated by 
gasoline engine. Can be hauled anywhere in 
a wagon box. Works in close quarters and is a 
wonderful work-eater. Costs less than a cheap 
cultivator. 








Mounted on skids so it can be sledded from place 


to place—but can be hauled in a wagon. Easily 


loaded by tilting up engine end and backing wagon 
under. Equipped with Stover 2 H. P. engine. 








A truck machine, the last word in com- 


No. 8X ; 

; plete Sheldon Mixer outfits. Equipped 
with Stover 2 H. P. gasoline engine. Can easily be 
pulled by hand when team is not handy. Dumps into 
Wheelbarrow or directly into forms (all Sheldon 
models dump the same way). One of these mixers 
should be part of every farm equipment, same as the 
cultivator, the plow or the manure spreader. 





credit to a $300 mixer. 
Nine pages of the book are devoted to photo- 


graphs and descriptions of the Sheldon Batch 
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Sheldon’s 


ok-It is Free 


Type Concrete Mixer models—the mixer 
that revolutionized concrete on the farm and 
made it cheap, easy and practical for every 
farmer. . 


It contains a number of splendid articles 
by the editors of some of America’s leading 
farm journals, dealing with farm concreting 
from many angles. There is a message in 
each one of these articles for every progressive 
farmer. 


We are justly proud of this book. It is the 
result of months of work on our part and we 
consider the completed edition valuable to 
every farmer in the United States who is in- 
terested in concrete. 


SHELDON 


are as important a part of modern farm 
equipment as the cultivator—and can be 
bought for less. With a Sheldon you can 
build the rats out of your corncrib and 
barn; you can save 20 per cent of your 
hog feed bill and prevent hog diseases by 
building a concrete hog feeding floor; 
you can have concrete silos, floors, foun- 
dations, walls, walks, well platforms and 
any number of other concrete improve- 


A Style and Price to 


The Sheldon Mixer is sold in steel or wood barrel, power 
or hand models; each mixing two wheelbarrowfuls at a 
batch. It is easy to operate, easy to move from place to 
place; one man can run it or it will keep six men busy. 
Every part is built so stoutly that rough usage and vibra- 
tion will not affect it. It is fitted with sand and grit-proof 


bearings that add years to its life. 


SHELDON MFG. CO. ,! 


Nehawka, Neb. 


This is the season in which you plan your 
improvements for next summer. The cou- 


Box 287 


Concrete Mixers 


ments that will greatly increase the value 
of your farm on a small cash investment. 


Improvements made with a Sheldon 
cost little, because this mixer, at a low 
price, saves so greatly in time and labor. 


Sheldon-mixed concrete is permanent, 
because it is thoroughly and uniformly 
mixed, and does not crumble and crack 
as hand-mixed and poorly-machine-mixed 
concrete often does. It wears like granite. 


+ 4 | FF 
Suit You @ Sheldon 


Mfg. Co., 
Box 287, 
¢ Nehawka, Neb. 


Please send me your 

4 1920 book and price list 

o of Sheldon Concrete Mix- 
ers. 


Name............ 5 Siesta el 
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pon at the right will bring you our helpful 


book postpaid. Send for it now. 


@ State... Box or RK, F D.—... 
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Save time and money on your farm 


—ride an Galan 


To get a message out to your man in the field—quick—there’s your 
INDIAN! Ready inan instant. A rapid ridein perfect comfort over broken land 
—across muddy or sandy paths. And back again in no time. Te speed, 
power and easy control of the INDIAN are always absolutely dependable. 
You save money,too. The INDIAN averages 75 miles per gallon of gasoline! Your first 


cost is never high, your mileage is inexpensive, your upkeep is low, and as a conse- 
quence your swift, sure INDIAN steed is always a money saver. 


Get an INDIAN. It's practical, simple, always reliable. Every day you delay costs 
you money and inconvenience. Let the nearest INDIAN dealer demonstrate it today. 
HENDEE a CO., Springfield, Mass 

Dept. : 

The Largest Motorcycle ~~ on r in the World. Lorn FD 
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Choose Wisely 
When you buy a stock waterer choose it for its 


durability as well as its efficiency. If you choose 
wisely you will insist upon 


G 


Sanitary Non-Freezable 


STOCK WATERERS 

























The waterers that are substantially and will 
give lasting S faction. The wa that it 

a supply of e water always wi y res 

your stock and always at the 
















le to fit 


for our FREE 


There's a size and sty 





Ask your dealer or write catalog 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 
2312 Floyd Ave. Sioux City, Iowa 


Shipmenis made from Stour Ctty or Peorta, Iiinots 
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Scene on the farm of 
; Dr. BR. F. Besser, 
Newton, Iowa 





oS Ss Make ’em 


Hog and poultry raisers i Grow Fast 


of the country 
ung 4 Solid Buttermilk because they know it is 
the ‘‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.”’ It gives 
quicker gains, a marketing and bigger profits. 
100 - ge agen le. 















“*The Best aw aura and Poultry Say Seyangon ora on Earth.’’ 
Just creamery buttermilk with the | itfreshindefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
water removed and nothing added. Thesame § is pure enough to drink or use in batter 
as home churned. Contains high percent- | cakes, Don’t use a substitute or so-called 
age of protein and natural lacticacid, Con- | modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine 
tains no sulphuric acid or other injurious | Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
preservatives. Natural] lactic acid keeps unadulterated, for quick results, 
Than Grain Feeds. Orier a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
weight 500 pounds). One barrel make: .. we —— of pure, rich, 
buttermilk feed. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS ‘COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



















000 Gabel GABEL'S latest {mproved (2 sizes fn one) Pig FORCEPS with patens 
pores acta. spring cable loop. Deposit 66. o your bank 
of. Firs . 
Nat. Bank. payable to us after S0 Days’ Trial. Ben Circular Free 
ts Wanted - jeposit certificate with yourerder. GABEL MFG. CO., HAWKEYR, IOWA. 








to the state treasurer na amount of 
insurance premiums collected with the 
personal taxes, 

In 1918 the state had a surplus of 
approximately $20,000. after all claims 
were paid, and the head: of the state 
insurance department estimates that 
the surplus will reach $100,000 for the 
year 1919. In time this surplus may 
be sufficient for the state to pay all 
claims promptly. However, the fact 
remains that under the present law 
premiums are not collected by the state 
until six or more months after losses 
occur. 

Another defeet of the present Ne- 
braska law, and one also connected 
with the personal tax system of col- 
lecting premiums, is the fact that not 
all personal taxes are collected. One- 
year renters and others escape paying 
personal taxes. Some insure their 
crops, failure comes along in the form 
of drouth, and they depart from the 
country, leaving the state without. the 
collection of premiums. Just what the 
state loses each year from this source 
can not be estimated at present. This 


fact, however, does make uncertain 
every year just how much money the 
state will have for the payment of 
losses. 


This defect would be especially trou- 
blesome in case hail losses should be 
so great in any one year as to exceed 
the maximum of possible premium col- 
lections, with the resultant prorating 
of losses paid. So far the state has 
been able to more than pay its: losses 
in full. Supporters of state hail in- 
surance now propose to amend the law 
so emergency state warrants can be is- 
sued, thereby paying all losses prompt- 
ly, instead of waiting for the collee- 
tion of premiums with personal taxes. 

Losses in certain counties hard hit 
by hail in 1919 far exceed the premi- 
ums. In Thayer county, for instance, 
losses totaled $117,783, while premiums 
totaled. but $13,376. In Custer county, 
the 1919 losses exceeded the premitrms 
by more than $11,000. 

Those who are enthusiastic 
the Nebraska law pdint out, 
other things, that it serves the farm- 
ers in the western part_of the state 
where protection “iS most needed and 
where the old line companies hesitate 
to enter on account of the heavy risk. 
It also is helping to popularize crop in- 
surance. .There is no good reason why 


about 
among 


a farmer should not insure his crops 
against hail as well as his buildings 
against fire. 

It is hardly possible at this early 
stage in state hail insurance in Ne- 
braska to determine its effect on the 
old line insurance companies. There 
are twenty-four old line companies 
writing hail insurance in the state. 
As has been said, they operate chiefly 


in the eastern and central parts of the 


state, where the risk is not so great 
as in the western part. As a rule they 
are not purely hail insurance con 
panies but have added this form of in 


lines. Some of 
insurance, but 


surance to the regular 
them have pushed hail 
on the whole this form of private insur- 
ance has never been very popular in 
Nebraska. The old line rates are con 
siderably higher than the state rates, 
and settlement is often more difficult, 
and satisfactory when finally 
made. Adjusters are usually sent out 
from the state office of the old line 
companies, and often the farmer is 
compelled to take a little less than his 
actual damage. Under state insur- 
ance, the adjuster is a local man, per- 
haps a neighbor of the man suffering 
damage, and he gives full measure. 
Some of the old line men say state 
insurance has helped their business 
It has popularized hail insurance, they 
say. The fact that the state insures 
only for $10 or $15 an acre leaves 
plenty of room for the private com- 
panies to insure the same crop for $10 
or $15 more an acre, and gives the 
farmer a chance to carry a double in- 
surance or obtain more nearly the full 
value of his crop when it is destroyed. 
It is quite likely that the next ses- 
sion of the state legislature will again 
amend the Nebraska law as to re 
move the defects, especially in regard 
to the prompt payment of losses. The 
present law can hardly be called suc- 
cessful. There is now and always will 
be more or complaint among the 
farmers when they have wait from 
six months to a year for their money 
A different method of collecting pre 
miums must be found. or the state 
must arrange for a fund from which 
losses may be paid, or issue emergency 
wartfants. The present defect gives 
the old line companies plenty of room 
to “knock” the state insurance and 


less 
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less 


to 
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gives the farmers full opportunity to 
be justly dissatisfied. 

Certain other defects will also prob- 
ably be amended when the legislature 
meets in 1921. It is freely admitted 
in the offices of the state hail insyr-. 
ance department, for instance, that 
rates must be raised in the western 
zone, where the risk is great and 
where most of the losses occur. Othe; 
kinks will be ironed out of the presen 
law and there is every reason to be 
lieve that a few years hence will see 
Nebraska operating a most successf; 
state hail insurance, giving her farn 
ers a maximum of benefit at a mi: 
mum of cost. 





Lime and Phosphate Help Corn 


Experiments conducted during 1919 
in two counties in southern Illinois ir 
dicate the value of limé and phosphat: 
as a supplement to manure and cro; 
residues in growing corn. The result 
are as follows: 

LEB ANON, | 


oy 


ST. CLATR _COUN TY 








Treatment 














Z, a 
1-5-10 No treatment ......... : 23.6 
2. | BRO sc... ee Sadan 10.5 
3 | Manure and lime ......... 16.5 
4 } Manure, lime, phosphate. .! 48.7 
6 Crop residues** .......5... 34.7 
7 Residues and lime ...... 53.7 
8 Residues, lime, phosphate. 49.8 
RALEIGH, SALINE COUNTY 
1-5- 10] No treatment .......0..../ 21.0 
2s; b MANUPE S24 ese 37.0 
3 Manure and'lime ........ 13.5 
} Manure, lime, phosphate.. 585 
6 | Crom Tremeeen. ..s.<ccs....| 248 
7 | Residues and lime ...... 16.5 
S | Residues, lime, phosphate.! 56.5 
The soil at the Lebanon field:is equal 
to the best in Clinton county, yet with 
no treatment the corn yield was only 


23.6 bushels per acre. The soil on the 
Raleigh field corresponds to some of 
the poorest in this county. Here corn 
without treatment yielded 21 bushels 
and with organic manures and lime 
and phosphate yielded an average of 
57.5 bushels, which is not a bad yield 
The average of untreated land on Leb 
anon and Raleigh fields was 22.3 bush 
els. On land treated properly it was 
53.4 bushels, a gain of 31.1 bushels pet 
acre, worth this year $45. 





Whitewash Recipes 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please print in your valu- 
able paper directions for making a 
whitewash that won’t rub off?” 

The following recipe provides a good 
whitewash for gates, fences and other 
outside work: Slack twenty pounds of 
unslacked lime in boiling water, until 
it is of the consistency of thin cream 
Then stir in three pounds of common 
salt and one-half pound of alum. 

Another good outdoor whitewash is 
made as follows: To half a pailful 
unslacked lime, add two handfuls 
common salt, and soft soap at the rate 
of one pound for each fifty gallons « 
wash. Slack the lime slowly, stir 
ring all the time. This will make about 
two pailfuls of very adhesrve wash 
which is not affected by rain. 

If a whitewasn is to be applied 
side, the following recipe is good: 

“Slack lime with water and add suf 
ficient skim-milk to bring it to the 
consistency of thin cream. To each 
gallon, add one ounce of salt and two 
ounces of brown sugar dissolved 


the 


water. It is a good plan to add a qua! 
ter of a pound of calcium chloride to 
every thirty gallons of the wash 
order to increase its disinfecting prop 
erties.” 

The government whitewash. wl 
has given good satisfaction, but w! 
is more expensive to make than an) 


of the others, is made as follows 
} 


“Slack a half bushel of lime in boil 


ing water, keeping it covered during 
the process. Strain this, and add 4 
peck of salt dissolved in warm wat 

three pounds of ground rice put i? 
boiling water and boiled to a_ thin 
paste, one-half pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, one pound of clear 
glue dissolved in warm water. Sti 
these well together, and let the mix- 


The wash 
portable 


ture stand for several days. 
can be kept in a kettle or 
heater: +3 

















Wear them all day- 
Your feet stay dry and comfortable 
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A new rubber shoe for farmers—the “U. S.” Bootee 


HEN the ground is wet, and your 
job means a lot of walking, what do 
you wear on your feet? 

Ordinary leather shoes get soaked and 
caked with mud in no time. What you 
need is something that will give you the 
comfort of a leather shoe, combined with 
the protection of a rubber boot. 

Here at last is a shoe specially designed 
to meet this need—the U. S. Bootee. It’s 
a watertight lace rubber shoe—designed 
originally for miners, and now becoming 
popular with farmers everywhere. 

Solid comfort all the time—that’s what 
the light, pliable U. S. Bootee means for 
you. It fits smoothly over your sock like 
aleather shoe. It gives you perfect free- 
dom of movement, yet in the wettest 
weather—over the muddiest ground—it 
keeps your feet absolutely dry. 

Ask your dealer today to show 
you a pair of the new U. S. Bootees. 


Ask for “U.S: RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Note their waterproof, smooth rubber sur- 
face—feel how pliable and comfortable they 
are—examine for yourself their wonderful 
built-to-wear construction. Every point 
of strain is heavily reinforced. 


Look over the rest of 
your dealer’s U. S. 








line — boots, rubbers, 
arctics—whichever you 
need. Tough, heavy 
soles—special reinforce- 
ments at toe and heel— 
and always the highest 
quality rubber — these 
points are winning U. S. 
rubber footwear thou- 
sands of new friends 
every year. 


Ask for U. S. rubber 
footwear—it means solid 
wear and long service 
for your money. 














United States Rubber Company 


“U. S.’’ Boots—made in all 
sizes and styles — Short, 
Storm King, Sporting, and 
Hip. In _ red, black and 
white. 



















































































Ov @ quarter-million 
: modern farmers know 
and use the best engine. Surely 
in their wise choice there is a 
message that Vitally concerns 
Jou, also, 
Sush Widespread acceptence of the 
Feirbanks-Morse “Z"” Engine was not 
achieved by claims alone. Nor by the 
high repute of the house which manufac- 
tures this phenomenal farm engine. Over 
$15,000,000 was paid by farmers for “Z” 
Engines because of Quality which makes 
for service—and performance—and sur- 
plus power—and enduring farm 
engine dependability. 
Megreto ignition service from more 
than eco Bosch Service Stations. 
And thousands of “Z” cCalers fur- 
nish Fairbanks-Morse service to ever) 
engine buyer. See your dealer today, 


Prices: 114 H. P. $75.00, 3 H. P. 
$125.00, 6 H. P. $200.00, 
All F. O. B. Factory. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
MAN 


UFACTURERS CHICAGO 
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Easier to adjust than a belly band. 
every horse—one for each harness is enough. 
the strain of the heaviest work. 


Fits the Horse the Year Round. Fully Guaranteed 
thin or fat just make the 


collar fits snug. 
dealers everywhere 


JOHN C. NICHOLS CO., 
Makers of “Master Brand” Harness. 





Use Horse Sense 





Buying HorseCollars 


Buy the best. 
because they always fit perfectly and wear like iron. 
Four sizes in each collar.—They need no sweat pads— 


Buy FitZall Adjustable Collars 


they cause no injuries. Far superior to ordinary collars 


—yet they cost no more. 


Quickly—Easily—Adjusted to FIT 


You don’t need a collar for 
Made to stand 


teed or money back. 
supply you, we will, 
and prices. 


If your dealer can't 
Sold by Write for particulars 


Satisfaction guaran- 


384 Erie St., 


America’s Best. 
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Old methods ot sheep shearing are slow and waste 15% 
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Faster, Cleaner Shearing With Machine 


Vhen you shear 


of the wool. 


with machine you not only get more wool the first cut, but the wool crop grows with each 
The wool is longer and better, and brings highest prices. 


The Stewart No. 9 at work 
‘ bait 


The Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Machine is profitable if you have 
only a dozen head. It’s a time and money saver on flocks up to 
: 5. _If your dealer 
doesn’t have it, you can buy from us by sending $2 and paying 


300. Easy to operate—strongly built. Price, $19.25. 
balance on arrival. 
power-operated equipment. 


~“ 


units on line shaft as need 
aoe | Write for our 1920 catalog and price list. 


Dept. 117 


For flocks up to 3,000 the Stewart Little Wonder is a marvel in 


For larger flocks you can operate as many power shearing 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
» 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Group of Ganchos 





Argentina and the American 
Farmer 


The Plainsmen of the Argentine. 








By BISHOP STUNTZ. 


I lived in the Argentine Republic 
four years, and there are many things 
about that amazing agricultural nation 
which American farmers ought to take 
into their reckoning in all the years 
that lie ahead. 

Few farmers should go from the Uni- 
ted States to Argentina; but no tillers 
of the soil, no stockmen, and no one in 
any way related to the soil can afford 
to carry on his program of tilling and 
marketing any kind of farm products 
without a clear understanding of the 
situation there. For they are already 
competing with us in all the food mar- 
kets of the world, and this competition 
will become more intense with every 
vear of the tomorrow of the world 

Look at the vastness of that young 
nation! It is as large as all of the 
United States east of a line dropped 
thru Omaha from Canada to our south- 
ernmost boundary. That is, if you take 


the row of western states, beginning 
with Minnesota, and from their west- 
ernmost limits measure right eastward 


to the eastern line of Maine, you would 
have almost exactly the square miles 
contained in the Argentine Republic. 
All of Europe except Russia could be 
dropped within the outside lines of 
the roomy and ambitious young Latin 
>, and there would be some corners 
unfilled even then. 

The climate with us, ac- 
cording to latitude, but with a sharp 
difference Except at the extreme 
south there is never any snow! At 
about the 
south latitude held by Savannah, Geor 
gia, in north latitude. But with not at 
all such winters as sometimes set the 
Georgians a-shiver. Orange trees grow 
in profusion in all the land as far south 
as the fortieth parallel. A block cut 
out of the heart of the Argentine, with 


State 


varies, as 


sueNos ires we are at 


Buenos Aires as the eastern center, 
could easily measure four hundred 
miles east and west and seven hun- 


dred north and south, in which there 
is never a flake of snow seen, and not 
even a killing frost at any time within 
a generation. 

In all this block mentioned there is 
the soil and surface appearance of 
lowa or Kansas—gently undulating 
prairie, with black, alluvial soil, as 
rich as the soils of Illinois or Nebraska 
or Iowa. Think of a combination like 
that—the climate of southern Califor- 
nia and the soil of Iowa! The similar- 
ity is not exact, of course, but it is so 
nearly exact as to be striking and full 
of suggestion as to the future. Wheat 
flourishes in all that land—even away 
to the south of the favored block men- 
tioned. Corn is as much at home there 
as in any part of our own corn belt. 
Alfalfa is almost a weed that has to be 


dealt with when a farmer desires to 
begin rotation of crops. The yields are 
heavy, and as a rule five cuttings are 
secured each year. Cattle are “fin- 
ished” without corn, as the alfalfa 
pastures are so abundant. 

The development of this land from 
raw prairie to cultivated farms and 


stock ranches has gone forward with a 
rush only paralleled in the United 
States and Canada here are 728,- 
000,000 acres in the entire nation. Of 
these acres, it is estimated that some- 
thing than one-half are tillable. 
About 60,000,000 acres are now under 
cultivation, and the process of bring- 


less 











ing new acreage under the plow is go 
ing forward at a rapid pace. During 
the last fourteen years, Canada has in 
creased her tilled area tremendous! 
as we are all aware. But Argentina 
has beaten her in that line of deve! 
ment. While Canada has made a gain 
of 75 per cent in that time, Argentina 
has gained 278 per cent. The history 
of agricultural development has only 
one equally startling epoch, in 
United States of America, and tl 
was during the years between the close 
of the Civil war and the end of the last 
century. At that time there was mo 
than a decade in which the farmers of 
this nation brought an average of 40 
000 acres under cultivation for every 
day of each year! So Argentina 
distinctly “in our class” in the matte 
of driving energy as applied to farn 
ing development. 

Mr. Frank W. Harding, secretary of 
the American Short-horn Association 
spent several months in the Argentine 
and Uruguay, in 1915, studying the 
cattle business there, and he reports 
enthusiastically on the situation. Im 
mense crops of corn are grown, but 
practically every pound of it is export 
ed, as cattle are fattened on the vast 
acreage of alfalfa pastures. He report 
ed that 1,200 pedigreed cattle wer 
hibited at the Palermo Stock Show 
Buenos Aires, the year he was the! 
and that the winners of first and sec- 
ond prizes were sold at auction f 
$25,000 and $18,000, respectively, an 


sold to Argentine breeders. He says 
that he has never before seen su 
uniformly high-class cattle. The larg 


est dairy in the world is near Bue! 


Aires It is known as “La Martone 
dairy. At the time I knew of its work 
ing, 7,000 cows were regularly milked 
and the plant is one that would 
astound the largest dairy operators 
of our own country. 

Artificial ice has made Argentina 


Cattle on the hoof could not be sold 

Europe if they came from any part of 
South America. This rigorous quara! 
tine was due to that dread cattle fe 

known as rinderpest. But away back 
in the seventeenth century, Spaniards 
had turned cattle out on those vast 
prairies, or pampas as they are called 


in Spanish, and they had multiplied 
with great rapidity. The result was 
that the country was “cattle poo! 


Thirty-five years ago a steer could be 
bought for $8, and a milk cow for eve! 
less. The fact is that they were delib 
erately killed for their hides and hoots 
and the heaps of worthless flesh | 

to the coyotes and dogs, or burned to 
get them out of the way. But whe 

cold storage facilities had been pro 
vided in the ships running to Europ 

the world market lay open té@ the! 

and, as they could produce good bé 

and mutton without grain, on cheat 
land, and with the cheapest labor ™ 
the world, they entered upon a perioe 
of prosperity and feverish speculation 
Their cattle competed in world mar- 
kets at world prices, and owners of the 
vast landed estates found themselves 
enriched almost at a stroke. Land 
prices followed those of the cattle on 
which they were fattened, and the 
land which could have been bought 
thirty years ago for $10 per acre now 
commands $200, and is hard to buy at 
that price. City lots followed the uP 
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A Pistol In Your Home 
Equal To Its Responsibility 


The New Remington .380 Automatic Pistol is 
backed by over 100 years of skill and experience 


Many folks feel that they ought to have a pistol in the house. But when they come to select 


one they are not quite sure about which to buy. 


For years the sportsmen of this country have been asking Remington for a pistol which would meet all the requirements of 
protection, touring and hunting—a pistol to take the same dominating position among pistols that Remington rifles and shot- 
guns have occupied among the larger arms. 


Here is the pistol—Remington .380 e It is the automatic pistol you and your 
oom eight ~~ Those _ ane Re un t ON, — can —— ar: Barry kl . : ne 
used it concede that in its all ‘roun only power ut 
fitness poy — of the —* U, C me . a = shoot and shoot a 
i citizen an is family, it goes further * and hard—light and compact—just the 
i than any other pistol or revolver for Shooting Right sort of “gun” you need around the place 
produced. and feel comfortable in having. 


Three safety features make the Remington pistol especially desirable for the home: Automatic grip safety, thumb-operated 
safety lever, and an exclusive Remington patent which prevents discharge of arm if the magazine is withdrawn and « 
; cartridge is left in the chamber. 


The Remington .380 is a general purpose arm—for home protection, touring, hunting and fishing. It is a pistol which you 
may buy with the knowledge that over a century of experience, skill and craftsmanship have gone into its manufacture. 


Your nearest Remington dealer—“Sportsmen’s Headquarters”—will be glad to show and explain this pistol to you. There 
are over 88,000 Remington dealers in this country who sell Remington products and give Remington service. 


For detailed description write us for ‘‘ Model 51 Pistol Folder’’ 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York City 
UULUUGUGEOROUOOREGOCORORGGOCHEOOOOGQUQODICEONUDGROOCOOREOULCOEACUCHORGULCORGUCGAUHRCONEECAOHOSCHOGUSLOGOUOROOOREIOONGHCUROCONA COAG ORERRES 
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Mailed on 
f receipt of 
; your name. 
( J Make the 

test yourself. 
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Discover if 
you are trying to raise 
crops on sour soil. The 


sure cure for soil sourness is 
lime. Spread it for bigger yields. 


HOLDEN 


LIME and PHOSPHATE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Does twice the work of 
other machines because it 
spreads 16% feet wide. Attaches to 
any farm wagon. Operates auto- 
matically. Force feed spreads evenly. 
Adjustable to spread 100 to 10,000 
lbs. per acre. Haul material from 
freight car direct to field and spread 
with the “Holden.” Handle material 
just once. 


10 days FREE TRIAL 


Try out the “HOLDEN” on 
your farm. Put it into actual 
service. Give it Ten Days 


Trial FREE. Then decide. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Write today. Send PEORIA, ILL. 


us your name. Get 
Dept. 14 | 








Free Soil Test Pa- 
pers, also full 
description of 
the “Holden” 
and 10-day trial 


























MEYER 


ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 





ineering principles, no 


Most correct short 
turns, no y deicten. ain drive shaft runs in self 
olled bearings. Furnished with Special Roller 


Chain with 16000 Ibs. breaking strain. 


The Eas/est Running, 
Thousands in Use, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 


Saves three fourths your time. Shells no ear co 
Special Pian of installing 
Assures Satisfaction. 


Valuable blue prints of latest model crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free 


A. F. MEYER MPG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Ili. 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 2-5 
Young man, are you Ce 
mechanically inclined? CE — 
Come tothe Sweeney 
Sehool. arn to 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not books. 
the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM =fut 
souliers were trained for US: Gere = ol? ee 


for U.S. G 
and over 20,000 Sacame 


Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 


FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 


showing hundreds of pictures men 
= LEARN A TRADE 
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in new Million Dollar Trade Sc . B 





2 - TRACTORAVIATION 
DG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 
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Hauling Alfalfa to the Railroad. 


ward curve of prices, and rents went 
up with cattle and land and lots, and 
the result that until the crash of 
the great war brought some of this 
rather fictitious price-boosting down 
with a great noise and much bitter 
financial experience to investors who 
were pyramiding their land invest- 
ments, even as it has been done in our 
own land in the not remote past. 
Within Argentine 
beef and mutton have driven North 
American competition out of Europe 
We are out! Europe is but three weeks 
from Argentina, and fast ships carry- 
ing thousands of tons of chilled meats 
arrive in all the ports of Europe today 
with almost the regularity of express 
trains With the rapid extension of 
railways in Argentina—nearly all of it 
financed and managed by British cap- 
ital and British railroad experts—the 
millions of cattle fattening on the pam 
pas there at low cost, and the packing 
houses in Buenos Aires, La Plata and 
Montevideo, work together with these 
lines of ocean-carrying vessels to put 
Argentina where every farmer must 


is 


twenty-five years, 


take notice of her power to supply the 
food demands of large populations for- 
merly served by our own farmers, 


stockmen and packers. And this tend 
ency to feed Europe from portions of 
South America will increase their 
population fills up the wide spaces of 
that land 

For just here 
the Argentine 
He bemoans 
population 
Argentina, 


as 


roomy 

the 
citizen 

the 


sore point with 
at the present 
sparseness of their 

And naturally he must 
tho large all of our 
land east of Omaha less popula 
tion than the state and city of New 
York alone! If Arg Aver ei were popu 
alted densely as Japan, she would 
leap from than 9,000,000 to 412 
816,000 people. The limit of rapid ag- 
ricultural development has been 
passed unless immigration on a large 
scale can furnish the laborers needed 
to “carry on.” 

Immigration was pouring in until the 
war brought all populational move 
ment out of Europe to an abrupt end 
Italians—and chiefly North Italians 
made up the largest group of peoples 
who swarmed into Argentina when her 
tides of prosperity lifted her into the 
eves of the landless millions who hun- 
ger for their own strip of Mother 
Earth. Over 400,000 Italians are to be 


is 


as as 


has 


as 


less 


found in the city and suburbs of Bue 
nos Aires alone But Hollanders are 
there, attracted by high wages and by 


the dairying industry in which they ex- 
cel, and by the mysterious and impell- 
ing land-hunger which gnaws at the 
hearts of millions of the non-land-own- 
ing classes of Europe Jetter citizens 
there are not than th skilled dairy 
folks from the land of the dykes. Span- 
iards come in numbers for the har 
vests, and return to their own farmlets 
in the peninsula when the summer's 
work over The seasons are re- 
versed, bec Argentina is away 
south of the equator, and the winter in 
one place is the summer and harvest 
in the other Many of these seasonal 
laborers become enamored of the bust 
ling life and the large opportunities 
and the freer social and religious and 
political atmosphere of the colonial 
governments, and ultimately cast their 
lot with the Argentine people for good 
totality of life there 


ese 


is 


‘ause 


They melt into the 
as immigrants do with us, and the land 
claims its full share of all who are 
thus lured to the roomy lands “south 
of the line 

These immigrants, and all who come 
after them, will need to reckon with 


the vicious system of land ownership 
which Spain put into force wherever 
her banners went over the earth. In- 





| 





stead of the system which has pre- 
railed in our favored nation, lands 
were there bestowed upon favorites of 
the Spanish crown, or its many min- 
ions. The smallest land-grant mea- 
sured three miles square, and favorites 
or those who had reduced the art of 
bribery to a _ science, secured even 
thirty times as much land in a single 
grant from the crown. President Roca 
raised money for a military expedition 
by selling unthinkably large tracts at 
three cents per acre! There are 1,200 
estates in Argentina having from 25,- 
000 to 62,500 acres each. And there 
are 1,000 “farms” containing more than 
125.000 acres Unused land has not 
been taxed, tho a movement is on foot 
to stop this ruinous economic policy. 
It has been adopted because land- 
holders are in the vast majority among 
law-makers. Naturally, they look out 
for their own interests. This system of 
land ownership is at the root of nearly 


all the ills from which Argentina is 
suffering, in common with Mexico and 
Central America. It keeps down the 


population; it prevents the growth of a 


self-respecting middle class; it dulls 
the edge of industry by robbing labor 
of its natural reward, and all educa- 


tional and social and religious reform 
at the mercy of the few interested 
land-holders, who may kill the spirit of 


1s 


progress, and who are actually killing 
it in whole provinces and thru weary 
decades 

North American farmers should on 
no account plan to settle in Argentina, 
The language is all Spanish. The cus- 
toms of the people and social condi- 
tions generally are such that home- 
sickness would sweep settlers back 
to these shores by the shipload if they 
were set down among them Better 
agricultural opportunities are here at 
our doors But I repeat that every 
man living on a farm or in anv way 
related to the business of growing or 


products must hence- 
Argentina. Ev- 


marketing farm 
forth keep his eyes on 
ery head of cattle, every mule or horse, 
and every bushel of grain will sell at 
a different price than would have been 
received for it if the competition of 
Argentina did not push and pull at the 
price-level of what the farmer has to 
sell 


Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Seed 
Prices 


It is reported that 
month growers have been able to 
their sweet clover and alfalfa 
to dealers at an advance of $2 or $3 
a hundred over the prices previously 
prevailing In the Kentucky sweet 
clover producing section, $15 a 


during the past 
sell 


seed 


seed 


hundred is now being paid for the un- 
hulied country run white clover. Kan- 
sas and Nebraska alfalfa seed is now 
bringing $39 for the country run, and 
$35 for clean seed. It is quite evident 
at this writing that beth alfalfa and 
sweet clover will be decidedly higher 
than a year ago. The extraordinary 
scarcity of red clover is largely respon- 
sible for the advance 


7. ‘e] 
Emmer or Speltz 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What do think of growing 
speltz under conditions?” 
kind of wheat 
its hull left on. 
does not ordi- 
much food value per 
oats or barley. If our 
disgusted with oats, 
he experiment with 
Manchuria barley. 


you 

lowa 
allv a 
with 
spring it 


Emmer 
which threshes 
Seeded in the 
narily vield as 
acre either 
correspondent 
we suggest that 
Oderbrucker or 
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Don’t Miss the Big Money 


To virgin soil that the umpe keep 
out of cultivation in the best soil you 
have. Youcan pull out an acre or more of 
stumps in a day with a Hercules Stump 
lier, No matter how big or tough the 
stump, it walks right out when the Hercu- 
lesge tsholdofit. Withthestumpcome all 
the long tap roots that spread out in all direc- 
tions. The land is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 
Pane Stump Puller , 


Let us 7 you proof. Thog- 
sands of farmers have 
made big money turn. 
ing stump lan 
cro; 







































































































os “Reo” 
pane Standing Seam, 


Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
Painted or Galvanized Roof - 
ap. Se Sidings, ¥ allboard Paintsyetc., direct to you 

factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever a 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
errepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof, 


Free Roofing Book 
wonderfully 


ae wore ‘ane free 


oo ncaa 
oh “between deuier's "s 
fits, 
jo. has 
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Fire- Proot's Steel Garages. Set 
upany place. Send postal for 
Garage , showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co., 
3306-3256 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


Feed Mill 
Booklet 


Write for it Today 


—tells why there is a saving of 25% 
in feed when ground with 

















FEED OCRAE 


Type and size to suit your need 
—<h p. tod0h. p. Cap 30 
150 bu. per hour. Get booklet. 
Stover Mfg. & Eng.Co. 
D 3019 Ideal iva Veena. mu 
amis, Good Engines, etc. 
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AMONG BFTTER GRINDERS 
Crush and grind all the rine: that grow; fine for 


hogs or coarser for que Ss + son in husk, 

Head wy and all email 
Stren Durability and a Tadiate from 

every line of these Masterf ‘ul Grinders. Simple but 


effective in adjustment. 


CAPACITY 


10 sizes—2 to 25 H.P. or more. Also Sweep Mill 
It pays well toinvestigate. Catalog FREE. 


The N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


LUMBER 


507, OR and general building material at 


/ OR MORE SAVING 


25 70% —_ even consider buying unti! you havesent 
eed and es our —" 


us complete | ist of what you n 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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quick! Our 

latest catalog is 

now ready. Shows a full line 

of the kind of wire fence that 

will give the service you have 

aright toexpect. Any style—for 
any purpose. 


Square Deal Fence 


Made of best quality open-hearth 
steel, heavily galvanized. Has 
prone, one-piece stay wires firmly 
locked to the springy, wavy strand 
wires by the famous Square Deal 
Knot. Cannot slip, sag, bag or buck- 
le. Thousands upon thousands of 
users offer unqualified end for 
fermen. and en Gas = cata- 
a see ‘or yourself ow uUare 
Bed Rare te conten Write caden tae 
it. Don’t buy = gy see the service 
you will get and the money, yoo will 
gave by buying Square Deal Fencing. 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE—FACTORIES NEAR 
Big Illustrated Catalog Free 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


314 Main St., of stiliwater 215 Front St. 


STILLWATER, MINN. 





FORT MADISON, 1A. 











Before You Buy 
‘) seefor yourself the money 
I save you on any fencing you need.¢ WRITE 
today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
Shows 150 ——. Low Fi Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
















prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.372 


OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB, 























WiETHC a telnet 
(tye OIL on 30 Days 


Free Trial 


od 
ROWE'S MEW OILE! 








Ny One Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw does the work often men Make® 
Wood sawing easy and profitable When not sawing wood 
@se for pumping, feed TB ete. Simple. economical. 
Gurable Thousandsin use Fully guaranteed, 30 days 
trial Write at once x Free book and low price 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2161 Wood St., 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Seward County, Nebraska, Forms a 
Breed Association—Thirty breeders of 
live stock from: Seward county, Ne- 
braska, met at a banquet and organ- 
ized a Livé Stock Breeder’s Associa- 
tion. A program was held, and the 
various speakers were enthusiastic 
about pure-bred stock and urged the 
breeders to keep only the best. They 
were unanimous in urging the advan- 
tages of a pure-bred live stock breed- 
ers’ association. The following officers 
were elected: Joe Roussell, president; 
D. M. Hildebrand, vice-president; L. 
H. Diers, treasurer; L. C. Christie, 
county agent, secretary. The dues were 
fixed at $5 per year. 


International Belgian Horse Show— 
September 27th to October 3d have 
been selected as the dates of the sec- 
ond annual International Belgian 
Horse Show, to be held at Waterloo, 
Iowa. Belgian breeders are enthusi- 
astic in their support of this show, and 
declare that they will make it bigger 
and better than the first show, which 
went down in history as the greatest 
single breed horse show ever held ‘in 
America. At the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses, held 
at Chicago during the International 
Live Stock Show, the members unani- 
mously voted to increase their premi- 
ums offered at the Waterloo show. The 
total cash premiums offered will ex- 
ceed $6,500, which, coupled with the 
many other advantages of this show, 
promises to attract the best that this 
popular breed has to offer. 


Sale Pavilions in lowa—It is re- 
ported that county pure-bred live stock 
associations have built fourteen live 
stock sale pavilions during the past 
year, and that in these pavilions there 
have been over eighty combination 
sales at which more than 4,000 head 
of pure-bred live stock have been sold. 


County Live Stock Associations— 
It is reported by county agents in 
Iowa that there are now about seven- 
ey-five pure-bred county live stock 
associations, with a total membership 
of 4,900, or nearly ome-half of all the 
pure-bred breeders in the state. 





Chester White Sale—The new $15,- 
000 sale pavilion at Farmington, with 
the steel pens and the hollow tile 
walls and plenty of seats, had a real 
opening sale when Mr. Boyer held the 
first sale there, February 3d, and sold 
the record priced sow of the Chester 
White breed for $5,000 to J. F. Parks, 
of Dryersburg, Tenn. The sow, Plym- 
outh Princess, was junior champion at 
the Iowa state faw last fall. W. S. 
French, of Farmington, Iowa, was the 
contending bidder. 


Shropshires to Japan—R. A. Sat- 
terly, of Farmington, Iowa, has sold 
three Shropshire sheep for export to 
Japan. The lot includes two ewes and 
one yearling ram and they are to be 
started on their long trip about 
March 1. They were bought by Dr. 
Issa Tanimura, of Tokyo, Japan. 


Missouri Duroc Men Organize—The 
Twin County Duroc Jersey Breeders’ 
Association was organized at a meet- 
ing of the breeders of Barry and Law- 
rence county, Missouri. The officers 
elected were: Fred Mermoud, presi- 
dent; Luther M. West, vice-president, 
and D. F. Brite, secretary and trea- 
surer. The directors are J. J. Lauder- 
dale, B. W. Withers, G. M. Withers, 
Henry Planchon, Loren P. Withers, 
Luther M. West, Fred Mermoud, J. M. 
Beymer and D. E. Brite. 

State College Cow Makes High Rec- 
ord—Penstate’s Torono Blacky, a pure- 
bred Jersey, bred and raised by the 
Pennsylvania State College, has com- 
pleted a year’s test in which she pro- 
duced 9,854.7 pounds of milk testing 
5.4 per cent and containing 532.28 
pounds of butter-fat. At the beginning 
of the test she was two years old, 
which makes her rank third in Class 
2 in that state. During the test she 
received ordinary care, but was milked 
three times a day. She stood in stanch- 
ions with the rest of the college herd. 
She carried a calf 230 days of her test. 
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When You Raise More Bushels Per Acre 


—and cut down your labor at least one-third, you make more money 
on the same number of acres and save on high-priced farm labor. 
simple business proposition that appeals to everv cood farmer. These 
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Gentlemen: Your let- 
ter received and will 
say for the Forkner 
Seed Bed Maker that 
it is the best tool on 
the farm. It made our 
beds just like a 
garden. We almost 
mded gur corn with 
the Cultivating Attach- 
ment. I wouldn't 
without it for 
times what it cost, and 
a3 strong as it is made it 
ar last for a long time. 
am, Very truly youra, 
4 GC, Bleak 


Red Oak. Iowa. 


FORKNER 22°: SEED BED MAKER 


WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHM 

It enables you to give your growing corn shallow, more frequent cul- 
tivation and with less work. Where the Forkner is used farmers all speak of it as one 
of the tools they absolutely need to work up the seed bed that brings them a bigger 
yield. It stirs the soil to the proper depth, brings up the coarse soi : 

ttom of the root bed where it holds moisture and 
assures quick germination of the seed and fast growth of the corn. It kills out corn’s 
greatest enemy—weeds. Then with its cultivator attachment and its extreme width, 
11 1-2 feet, the FORKNER enables you to mulch the soil and destroy germinating 
weeds in your corn six rows at a round until it is knee high. Frequent cultivation is 
necessary for a big yield. You will be proud of your growing corn kept clean with @ 
FORKNER. Use i 
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On our Team 30 DAYS FREE 
















and use it fora month at my risk. Give 
it any and every test youcanthinkof. If 
you are not convinced that it is the hand- 
somest, the strongest and best harness 
you ever saw or tried, pack it up and 
send it back. I'll pay the freight. 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my_own expense. 
Look atit. Examineit. Compare it with old style harness, Put it on your team 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Walsh Harness has 864 points of ime 
provement over old style harness. Besides 
having no buckles, no rings, no dees to 
wear the straps, it has no loops or billets 
to waste leather or to catch the 















No Patching--No Mend- 
ing--No Repair Bills 


are wearing it; places where No 
you'll soon have to repair it. 


trouble and expense. State- 
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Buckles cut harness straps. HARNESS 
Rings and dees wear straps 
in two, Examine your own | No Buckles 
harnessand verify this. You'll No om 
find more than 100 places Ne Loops 
where buckles, rings and dees NoHolesin Straps 


Billets 


Adjustable to fit any 
Walsh Harness willsave that size werk hor 
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straps. 


by the 
yoke hooks. 


Costs Less Than 








ments in this advertisement 
are backed by thousands of letters 
from satisfied users in forty 
states. The Walsh isa prov- 
en success in actualoperation 
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Other Harness 


The price of the Walsh is 
less thanthat of any other harness 
of the same grade materials. 
out wears two sets of the best oldstyle 
harness and saves you cost of repairs, 
Try the Walsh at my risk for 30 days FREE. See 
for yourself what a wonderful harness it is and you'll 
never waste another dollar on old style harness ag 
long as you live, 
Writetoday for free illustrated book, prices, 
easy payment terms and full particulars of 
my 30 day trial offer. Send no money, 
just the coupon below, 


\James M. Walsh, President, 
WALSH HARNESS CO. | 
Dept. 362 


WALSH HARNESS CO, 
361 Milwaukee, Wis.—Please send me you 
ted book, prices, full details about th 
Walsh Harness and your 30 Day's Free Tria} Offer, 


7 4 No obligations to buy, 
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get the kernel without the proper culti- 
vation of the soil. Cultivation accumulates 
nitrogen and nitrogen produces kernel. 
Kovar Harrow will loosen up the hard- 
est kind of land, turns the soil and gives 
the air and sun_a chance to help the 
soil produce. Kovar Harrowis more & 
than just an ordinary spring tooth har- 
row—it destroys pigeon grass, quack 
grass, wild oats and weeds of allskinds.through 
cultivation. 


IMPORTANT—Two New Kovar Products 





It’s easy enough to produce straw, but it’s hard to 
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Kovar Corn Cultivator, which operates on the same successful principle as the harrow. 
Kovar Harrow Cart, with dust proof wheels and drawbar guiding axle- 


Write for our literature or ask your dealer about it. 


JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn.,Patentee and sole munufacturer of the Kovar line 
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Producers’ 
Interest 


Every livestock producer 
knows that a steady cash 
market for his product de- 
pends upon the activities 
of the meat packing indus- 
; try, and upon ample cold 
storage facilities and un- 
hampered refrigerator car 
service for the packers. 


Armour and Company 
have expended millions of 
|  dollarsin perfecting a sys- 
tem of packing, storage 
and distribution of meat 
products that has brought 
the world’s market to 

America’s packing centers 
| and to every town and 
village where livestock is 
purchased, so that the pro- 
ducer of even a single meat 
animal is benefitted by it. 











help or advice. This bure 

















In order to best serve producer, consumer and them- 
selves, Armour and Company have used 
of economy that science and invention could devise. 
What was once waste they have turned into wealth 
that more than pays the cost of packing and dis- 
: tribution. By yearly enlarging the volume of their 
; business they have decreased their percentage of 
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Can There Be Any Real Conflict 
Among These Interests 
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Every intelligent con- 
sumer knows that a 
steady, fit and sufficient 
supply of meats and pro- 
duce for his table depends 
upon the undisturbed, 
every-day-in-the-year ac- 
tivity of packing, storage 
and distribution of these 


The Packers’ 


Interest 


It is plain that the interests of 
producer and consumer are com- 
mon and inseparable, and that 
the interests of the packing in- 


dustry, cannot be separated from fi 


the other two. 


Armour and Company, from 
the beginning, have realized 
that their own 
expansion depend upon live- 
stock prices that will en- 
courage production on the 
one side and upon food 
prices that will encourage 
consumption on the other. 


All Have a Common Interest 


profit, until it is so small as to add practically 
of meat. The welfare of the 
producer, of the consumer, and of Armour and 
Company are obviously common. ¢ 
can bring these interests into closer relationship, 
and none should be enacted that may disrupt and 


every means nothing to the price 


demoralize them. 


Our Research Department Is at Your Service — Free 


Write to our Agricultural Research Bureau, presenting any problems upon which you want 
established to aid the farmer, is at your service without charge. 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


By means of refrigerator 
car service, day after day, 
fora 
rofits and and 
have been laid down at 
the consumer’s local mar- 
ket, and he has come to 
regard this service as a 
matter of course and of 
daily necessity. 
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All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold Direct 
from Factory To YOu. 222.2G5" mans sea Perse 


1 want to tell you all about these plows and our other implements—Cultivators, Disc and Spike Tooth Harrows, 
ters, Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes and other farm t 
. Just write a postal for our complete catalog. It's free. Write to me, 


SULKY 





rice—FIRST 
30 Days’ Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed S 


I want to quote you a price that will cause to sit right up and take notice on the grandest, best plow 
=a Ag the uel manufacturers, and sell direct to you. 
ge 


You buy at the actual factory price when you order direct from us. But that isn’t all. 
a better plow. I say to you that the 


onmouth or caxc Plow 


wh pees easier for you to handle, easieron your horses and will do your 
work better than any plow you can buy, regardiess of price. It’s posi- 

ies the on top of the frame. No pressure on 
of furrow—no friction. Single Bail and Horse Lift; and ‘Point First’’ action. I'll 
we every statement | make and will pay the “‘damages’’—freight 
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The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
instde of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third lees fuel than 
others. Bighteen yrs. 
on the market. All mn 
sises on skide ortrucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lewa. 
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Tonics for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would it be to feed in a slop 
such tonics as powdered sulphur, Glau- 
ber salts, Epsom salts, and granular 
copperas, to sows and young pigs? 
What do you think of putting slacked 
coal before pigs where they can get 
at it whenever they wish?” 

All of these substances have been 
fed at one time or another to hogs 
with good results. In the Maryland 
experiments, for instance, they fed 
one lot of hogs slacked coal and were 
able to, get considerably targer gains 
on that lot than on- another lot which 
was fed in just the same way bnt 
which received no slacked coal. How 
ever, the hogs getting the slacked coal! 
ate so much of it and the coal was so 
expensive that there was no particula 
advantage in feeding it. As to just 
how much sulphur, Glauber salts, Ep 
som salts and granular copperas can 
be fed to hogs with advantage, no one 
can say. Some. experiments have 
been started. along this line at the 
Iowa station, but it is not expected 


| that there will be an conclusive re- 


sults for a number. of years. Person 
ally,. we incline to the belief that the 
best way of feeding substances of this 
kind is to put each substance in.a sep- 
arate compartment ina trough or a 
little-self-feeder. We certainly. would 
not care to give any great quantity of 
granular copperas ina. slop because 
it is decidedly astringent, and in large 
quantities we fear that it might be 
very harmful. As long as the hogs are 
allowed to eat it at free will, however, 
there is no danger of them eating too 
much. If our correspondent is of an 
experimental turn of mind, we sug 
gest. that-he-Keep before his hogs at 
all times-in separate compartments of 
the same trough or self-feeder, ground 
lime, powdered sulphur, charcoal and 
salt. Hé might also include Epsom 
salts; Glauber salts and copperas, but 
we rather doubt. the necessity of so 
doing in view of the fact that all three 
of these salts derive their value very 
largely from their sulphur content. 





A Hard Jolt 


A month.or.so ago.a certain Iowa farm 
paper publisher got a bunch of union 
labor men and.a few farmers together 
in Des Moines. They passed resolu- 
tions favoring government ownership 
and operation of railroads, and sent 
a committee down to Washington. 
They reported in the papers that most 
of the Iowa farmers ‘were represented 
at the meeting. 

Among the committee sent to Wash- 
ington was a Mr. Fredrickson; 2 
farmer of Guthrie county, Iowa. When 
they got down there and appeared be- 
fore Senator Cummins and” Serator 
Esch, who have in charge railroad 
bills in the senate and house, the 
committee got-a hard jelt. Instead 
of talking as they had thought he 
would talk, Mr. Fredrickson proceeded 
to tell the people at Washington that 
Iowa farmers were opposed to govern- 
ment operation and ownership of rail- 
roads, and made quite plain to them 
the injury the farmers had suffered 
and were suffering under present gov- 
ernment operation. 

We have not heard whether Mr. 
Fredrickson came back with the rest 
of the committee or: not. 


Long Wool Breeds of Sheep 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is the best breed among the 
wool types of sheep? I have heard 
that the Lincolns were the _ best. 
Which produces the most and the 
best wool?” 

The leading breeds of long wool 
sheep are the Lincoins, Cotswolds and 
Leicesters. The Lineolns and Cots- 
wolds seem to be a little larger and 
longer wooled than the Leicesters. Be- 
tween the Lincolns and Cotswolds 
there is not so very much choice, al- 
tho in the United States the Cotswolds 
seem to be a litthe more popular. The 
Lincoln is possibly a little larger and 
a little longer woeeled than. the Gots- 
wold, but the Cotswold is perhaps just 
a little hardier. Both breeds are. very 
popular for crossing with such. fine- 
wooled sheep as the- Merinos. Fer 
further information we suggést. that 
our correspondent write to the Ameri- 
can Cotswold Sheep Association at 
Waukesha, Wis., and to the Lincoln 
Breeders’ Association at. Charlotte, 
Michigan. 
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Rape is one pasture crop which is a regular feature of the hog ration on the 
Moline farm. 


Raising Pork Cheaply 


By CHARLES OLIVE. 


In southwestern Minnesota corn and 
barley may be converted into hogs on 
a more favorable ratio than anywhere 
else in the world. Kandiyohi county, 
especially, has developed into a great 
hog section. 

Frank Moline, one of the oldest and 
most successful farmers of the coun- 
ty, speaking of hogs, said the other 


day: “Mr. Porker has been my sure 
standby ever since I started farming 
thirty years ago. He has brought me 


money in poor times and good. And 
my advice to young farmers is this: 
Raise hogs if you grow feed. Keep 
the feed on the farm, and put it into 
hogs and cattle. They are a safe in- 
vestment.” 

Moline is one of the best hog rais- 
ers in the county. Being now quite 
old, he takes life, a little easy, but 
still likes to care for the piggies, and 
believes in the talk about curled up 


tails. He sells from seventy to a hun- 
dred hogs every year, and gets them 
ready for market ahead of any of 
his neighbors. He usually has his 
shotes ready in seven and a half 
months. The last two years he has 


marketed some of the pigs when only 
six months old. Perhaps the reason is 


that he has used a self-feeder these 
vears. “I believe in the self-feeder,” 
he says. “It’s one of the handiest 


things I’ve ever installed on the farm.’ 
Last winter he marketed forty of his 
shotes when only twenty-one weeks 
old. Their average weight was 245 
pounds each. Not any of his neigh- 
bors have been able to get their hogs 
ready for market in less than about 
eight months. 

Still Moline is rather short on help. 
His farm consists of 240 acres. and he 
and a boy do all the work, except dur- 
ing the busiest seasons, when one ex- 
tra man is hired. System and effi- 
ciency in running the farm, together 
with hard work early and late, are what 
has made Moline prosperous. He 
owned nothing when he started farm- 
ing on forty acres of wild prairie land. 
He lived in a mud house, and kept 
his first hogs in a stone cellar. “‘Those 
hogs paid,” he says, “and all my other 
hogs have paid. That’s one of the rea- 
sons why I now own a model farm. 
Another reason is crop rotation. When 
one raises a lot of hogs, a regular ro- 
tation of crops can easily be planned. 
I usually grow small grain, then corn, 
then small grain again, followed by 
timothy, clover, or flax.’’ He raises 
a big field of corn every year, and he 
also has quite large pastures. 

His hog methods are as efficient as 
his field methods. He raises two lit- 
ters yearly. The first litter comes in 
January and the second in early Au- 
gust. Thus he is enabled to get his 
hogs to market when the normal sup- 
ply is usually low. Consequently, be- 
cause of the greater demand at the 


time of selling, he receives good 
prices. The past two years, if spite 
of the high cost of feeds, he has made 
bigger profits than commonly. He 


ships his own hogs, or ships them to- 
ether with those of a neighbor. 

What helps to make his hogs prof- 
itable are plentiful pastures. These 
are located close to the pens or 
Ouses, so that the pigs can be on 
grass even if the weather is inclem- 
ent. The pastures consist of clover, 
blue grass and rape. Plentiful grass, 
Says Moline, makes the hogs grow, 
and keeps them in good health. The 
feed pens almost surround the crib, so 
that the corn can be fed with very lit- 





tle work. The  self-feeder 
helps to reduce labor. 

“Pigs are easy to raise,” said Mo- 
line when I saw him. “But a person 
can’t be an expert hog raiser the first 
year he starts in the business. One of 


the requisites for success are good 
sows. I study my sows carefully. I 


don’t keep the poor milkers, and never 
those who do not take care of the 
pigs.” 

He breeds the old sows as long as 
possible, for he thinks old sows are 
necessary to raise large litters. He 
feeds the sows well both before and 
after farrowing. It is natural, he 
says, that the sow must have a great 
quantity of material from which to 
produce a large litter. This material 
must be supplied sufficiently during 
the entire time that the litter is form- 


ing. Moline feeds the sows tankage, 
and also a considerable amount of 
shorts, but very little slop. He does 


not believe in slop as a hog food. Be 
sides, he plans to care for his hogs in 
the easiest manner; and handling slop 


requires much labor. Feeding the 
sows well does not mean, however, 
that they are fattened. He is very 
careful not to have them put on 
more flesh than necessary. During | 


summer they get all the exercise they 
need in the pastures, and during win- 
ter they get it in a yard, where a lit- 
tle shelled corn is spread about for 
them to pick up. 

That Moline’s method is good is 
proved by the results he is obtaining. 
He often raises eight pigs per litter. 
During the past six years the average 
has been seven pigs per litter. As 
soon as the little fellows are able to 
eat, they are admitted to the self- 
feeder, but not the sows. The self- 
feeder is a home-made contrivance, 
simple of construction, but practical. 

The sows are fed corn and tankage, 
and sometimes a little wet shorts, 
while they are suckling the pigs. 
When these are about two weeks, 
the sows are admitted to the feeder 
also, where they can eat all they want. 
Moline believes that a sow with pigs 
hardly ever can eat too much. He 
weans the little fellows when ten or 
eleven weeks old. He does not be- 
lieve in weaning them too young. 
“Weaning pigs when only six or seven 
weeks old, as some do,” he said, “is 
a mistake. A good sow properly fed 
has then an ample flow of milk, and 
there is no better food for growing 
pigs than mother milk. It should be 
made use of as much as possible. Un- 
less I have a very good reason, I don’t 
wean any pigs until they are at least 
ten weeks old. Often I let them suck 
till fourteen weeks old. The more 
mother milk they get, the faster and 
finer they grow. Moreover, if pigs 
are weaned early, and then given an 
entire change of feed, serious results 
may follow.” 

During winter, Moline’s young pigs 
are in their house most of the time; 
but when the weather permits, they 
are allowed to run in a yard outside. 
The summer pigs are outside all the 
time, running in plentiful pastures. 
Moline believes in good pastures. He 
has clcver and blue grass for sum- 
mer, and rape and rye for fall. He 
says that rape is one of the best fall 
greens. Because his pigs get all the 
green stuff they care to eat all the 
time, they are in better shape, and are 
easier to fatten than pigs getting lit- 
tle or no grass. 

The fall pigs he lets run in the corn 
fields for several months. He says 


further 























HEN you hire a man you expect him to 
give you full return all the while he is work- 
ing for you. 







































HY not make the same demand of your 
money? 


F your money is drawing only small interest, 
it isn’t giving full return. 


: ] ‘HERE is no reason why it shouldn’t bring 
you 6% to 8% in legitimate, conservative in- 
vestment. 


UR book, «Hatching Dollars” tells how you 

can buy safe bonds and preferred stocks 
by small monthly payments—how you can in- 
vest while you save. 


Write us to-day for your free copy. ’ 
Just say, «Send Hatching Dollars.” 








MORGAN, LIVERMORE & CO. 
71 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Take No Chances— 
Buy a Type “W” 


Type ‘‘W” engines are simple, econom- 
ical, require little attention, equipped 
with Webster Tri- Polar Oscillator, 
burn kerosene and cheap fuels. Rug- 


ged and strong—reliable and depend- 
able—give 100% 


satisfaction the year 
round in all kinds of weather, under 
varying loads. A “sure buy” in gas 
engines. 


INGECO 
TYPE 


Before buying any gas engine, see a 
Type “* in operation at the Worthing- 
ton dealer’ 8 store near you. Write for 
Bulletin S. It's full of gas engine facts. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP and MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wisc. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby distributing centers 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, ll, 
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this gives them an excellent start. 
Later he feeds ear corn in a self- 
feeder. He does not feed sheiled corn 
for the reason that more of this is 
wasted, and shelling requires time and 
labor. A few cobs more than neces- 
sary may come out of the feeder, 
but very little corn is wasted, as the 
hog house has a concrete floor, pre- 
venting any of the corn getting lost 
in the mud. The tankage is also con- 
tained in a self-feeder placed where 
the pigs can get some of the feed al- 
most whenever they wish. Moline 
says that tankage is essential to 
growing pigs, for it supplies them with 


the necessary protein. 
He gives the fall pigs more tankage 
than the spring pigs, for the former 


He does 


his fall 


can not get much green food. 
not find it difficult to raise 


pigs, because he has warm and roomy 
winter quarters for them; and as 
they come early in August, they are 
quite large when the cold weather 
sets in. They do not get much atten- 
tion, and don’t need it. 3eing born 
when the weather is hot, they get 


along better than the pigs farrowed in 
early spring. “The main thing re- 
quired to grow a paying hog,” said 
Moline, “is to have a healthy, growing 
shote. A sickly, stunted shote is no 
good. But pigs grow like weeds if 
given just ordinary care.” 





100-Ear Rag Doll Tester 



















































































The cheapest and most practical 
seed corn tester with which we are 
acquainted is the 100 or 150-ear rag 
doll tester, made after the fashion in- 
dicated in the cut. This is the cut 
which should have accompanied the 

1 2 3 4 5 
Pe: 7 8 ) 10 
1] 12 13 14 15 
16 ; 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 | 24 25 
26 27 | 28 29 30 
3] 32 33 34 35 
3¢ 37 38 39 40 
41 | 42 | 43 | 44] 45 
46 47 48 | 49 50 
51 52 53 4 55 
56 57 58 99 60 
61 62 63 64 65 
66 | 67 | 68 | 69 70 
71 72 73 74 75 
76 77 78 79 | 80 
81 82 83 &4+ 85 
86 87 88 89 | 90 
= 92 93 94 95 
96 97 98 99 100 
































corn testing in our 
issue To make such 
a tester, take a half width of muslin 
two yards long and divide into 100 
squares two and a half inches each 
way. 

Start 


seed 


article on 
February 20th 


about two and a half inches 
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Before After — 
Culti-Packing Culti-Packing 
sim Culti- P ack W heat to P revent - inter Killing 
$1 Pp Freezing and thawing heaves the soil in your it will not stick badly put the Culti-Packe 
3 wheat field uprooting the young plants, open- on your wint wheat 
ing up cracks in which the roots are broken -_ ” ; — a 
off, dry out and die. The peculiar shape the wheels presses down 
the heaved soil, fills the racks about roois 
The plant is either enttrely killed or fails to with moist earth, mul hes’ the surface i 
develop its full yield restores the whol ld to good growing afte 
litior ea 
This loss of wheat amounting to millions of ae 3 
bushels per year can be largely prevented by oe 5 oe. : : F: ° 
, " . aga ar si . Nebraska Experiment Station tried this for aa $ 
timely use of the Culti-Packer, e Efe 5 
four vears and obtained an average increase of Mf “4 
This spring just as soon ap the soil dries so five bushels per from the treatment. is 
‘> wat 
° yaok < 
Culti-Packers For Sale By Your Local Dealer Ree 
. ce ° ” as 
Ask Him For The “ Soil Sense’’ Book ie 
Lo ae 
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The Dunham Company, Berea, a=iz%i Ohio 





and put in 


from the edge of the cloth, 
six lines the length of the muslin, 
these lines two and a half inches 
apart. Then start six inches from one 
end and put in twenty cross lines, 
two and a half inches apart. These 
lines can be put in with a soft pencil, 


but a better and more satisfactory 
way is to use the sewing machine, 
running a black thread instead of the 


pencil lines. That makes a permanent 
job, and the thread will not wash out 
or grow dim with repeated use. At 
one end of the strip, tack a smooth 
wooden slat, so that it will be easier 
to roll up the tester when the corn 
has been properly placed in the 
squares. Take six kernels from ear 
No. 1 and drop them in square No. 1, 
six kernels from ear No. 2 and drop in 
square 2, etc. It is extremely impor- 
tant to have some method of number- 
ing vour ears or Keeping them in or- 


der, so that when it comes to reading 
the test in the finish, you know abso- 
lutely which ears are to be discarded. 
After the six kernels from each of the 
100 ears have been placed on the 
tester cloth, moisten it lightly and roll 
is up carefully, tying six strings 
around it, one string at each end and 
one string between each row of ker- 
nels, so as to keep them in place. 


Then put the tester on end and let it 
soak over night in warm water in a 
tall milk can. Then pour off the wa- 


ter, but continue to keep the rag doll 


warm and moist for five or six days. 
The tester can then be opened and 








read. Throw out all the ears which 
do not have six kernels sprouting. 
Throw out ears whose shoots show 


signs of mold or fusarium. 





Oats and Sudan Grass for Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have been thinking of seeding 
oats this spring to cut in the dough 
stage for hay, then after the oats are 
off the ground, disking and putting in 
Sudan grass. I have no meadow land 
this year, and will have to put in some 
catch crop, either on my corn stalk 
land or stubble land.” 

Oats seeded in April and cut 
in the dough stage will yield a 


early 
ton or 


so of high quality hay. Sudan grass 
seeded in late May or early June on 
the same kind of land and cut in Au- 


gust should vield two or three tons of 


hay which is practically equal to tim- 
othy in feeding value Our corre- 
spondent’s plan of following the oats 
with Sudan grass is good, altho we 
do not know of any one who has tried 
it. We would not expect under such 


conditions to get a yield of more than 
a ton and a half of Sudan grass hay 
per acre. If our correspondent is 
short of labor, and if he does not need 
the hay till next fall, it may be more 
practicat for him not to seed oats at 
all, but simply depend on the Sudan 
grass. If he seeds the Sudan grass 
about May 20, he can get two cuttings. 





A High Grade Sanitary 
Indoor Closet oi 


only 


The Waterbury Sanitary Indoor @loset 
is known all over the U. 8. for tts improved, high 
quality, neat-looking construction and practica!, 
sanitary features. It gives your home the same 
modern comfort and conventence as city folks 
have. protects your family against dangerous ex- 
posure and sickness 
Guaranteed sanitary and odorless—complet 
satisfaction or your money re 
funded within 30 days. Our big production makes 
our low price of $9.98 possible. You are abso- 
lutely safe in sending you order—a big respons! 
ble company is back of the Waterbury guaranice. 
Don't put up with discomfort and inconvenience 
any longer—send your order now—or write for 
further information. 


Waterman- Waterbury Co., 
| 1121-47 Jackson St. N. E.. Minneanolis, Minn. | 


Rider Agents Wanted 


sap wped oe 





















wit 2 a —. 
bike” rcompietey ee | e > Z 

with electric light an a . 

carrier, stand, tool tank, ¢ 


er-brake, mud guards and anti- 
skid tires. Choice of 44 other 
styfes, colors and sizes in the 
Ranger’”’ line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired 
at a small advance over our 
Special wholesale cash prices. 
DELIVERED FREE on ap- 
Tint and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 


dries, 
half usual prices. SEND NO 
MONEY bot tell us exactly what you need. 
Do not buy until you set our prices, terms 
and the big FRE cata 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.W 179, Chicago 


We buy second-hand bags 

nee a on 200 or more. 
NCOLN BAG CO., 
Springfield, Ill. 
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| , Farm Organization Notes | 


Tuberculosis Campaign in Wiscon- 
sin—Chippewa county ranks eighth in 
. state of Wisconsin for the number 
tuberculin tested herds, it having 
thirty-eight herds under government 
It is a remarkable show- 
inasmuch as 








the 


supervision. 
ne for Chippewa county, 

counties ahead of it are all located 
the southern part of the state, where 
iirying is established. Furthermore, 
he other counties have been doing 
this work for nearly two years, while 
it is only in the last six months that 
Chippewa county has pushed the tuber- 
culosis campaign. The organization of 
different breeders’ associations has 
made this possible. Practically all of 
the members of the different breed or- 
eanizations are taking advantage of 
the test. Having an accredited herd 
list makes Chippewa county a great 


attraction for outside buyers. The 
Guernsey Breeders’ Asnotiation will 
hold a spring sale, March 25th, at 


which a carload of bulls and a  cartoad 
of females will be put up for sale. 
Everything sold will be tuberculin 
tested. 


Alta Vista, lowa, Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation—A cow testing association has 
been formed at Alta Vista, Iowa, and 
twenty-six men form the organization. 
It is the duty of the tester to visit 
each farm once a month and weigh 
the milk and feed of each cow, and 
test each cow’s milk for butter-fat. 
Suggestions are given on feeding. Here 
are the advantages as outlined by the 
association: (1) It weeds out the 
“poarders”; (2) cows are fed in pro- 
portion to the amount of milk and in 
proportion to the per cent of butter- 
fat in the milk, thereby saving feed; 
(3) cows with a record are worth $50 
more when sold; (4) heifers from high 
producers are saved and heifers from 
low producers are sold; (5) it lends 
interest to work; (6) it helps to im- 
prove the herd; (7) it gives a man 
definite knowledge of cost of produc- 
tion; (8) it adds to the value of all 
sires sold. The officers elected were: 
A. C. Bandle, president; Lou Wagner, 
vice-president; Charles Reker, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The directors are Harry 
Herick, of Fredericksburg; Fred Bab- 
cock, of New Hampton; Henry Ulfer, 
of Alta Vista; Clem Reker, of Alta 
Vista. A tester, Mr. Johnson, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has been hired, and has 
gtarted work. 


Coéperative Marketing Association 
—Cape Girardeau county, Missouri, 
has formed a codperative marketing 
association. The association will have 
100 members, with shares selling at 
$100. It was pointed out that the town 
of Cape Girardeau is in need of such 
an organization, especially in the mat- 
ter of shipping live stock, having ade- 
quate room for the storage of wheat 
and the handling of poultry. T. H. 
Lewis was elected president; F. Schon- 
hoff, vice-president, and Jerry Hitt, 
treasurer. The organization will in- 
corporate under the state laws govern- 
ing farmers’ codperative marketing, 
and in deciding the matters of policy 
every member, regardless of how much 
stock he owns, will have equal vote. 





Indiana Federation of Farmers’ As- 
sociations—The Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations is progressing 
in fine shape with about eighty-one 
out of ninety-two counties pretty well 
organized. Some of these counties 
have as many as 1,500 members. The 
plan now is to put on a membership 
drive in the early spring with the 
idea of raising the membership to well 
over 100,000. Up to the present time 
between 50,000 and 60,000 have joined 
the association. 


Schools for Shipping Associations— 
Schools have been arranged for at 
Detroit, February 10th and 11th; Chi- 
cago, February 17th and 18th; Omaha, 








February 234 and 24th; Sioux City, 
February 25th and 26th. These schools 
are arranged under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Markets, 
coéperating with the National Federa- 
tion of Codperative Live Stock Ship- 
pers. Similar courses held at some of 
the other markets this past fall at- 
tracted considerable attention. The 
grading and handling of codperative 
shipments received at the yard, the 
prorating of shipments and associa- 
tion accounting will be among the sub- 
jects intensively studied. 


Missouri Elevator Men to Meet— 
On Wednesday and Thursday, Febru- 
ary 25th and 26th, a state-wide meet- 
ing of Missouri farmers’ elevator men 
will be held in Moberly. The purpose 
of this meeting is to talk over the 
common problems of codperative ele- 
vator associations and to perfect a 
state organization. H. W. Danforth, 
president of the National Association 
of Farmers’ Grain Deakers’ Associa- 
tions and also president of the St. 
Louis Federal Farm Loan Bank, is on 
the program. Other men from Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Iowa, well quaili- 
fied by experience in codperative grain 
marketing, will have a part in the 
Moberly meeting. All farmers’ ele- 





vators in Missouri and communities 
planning to build elevators this year 
are asked to send representatives. The 
meeting results from a conference on 
grain marketing held in Columbia 
during Farmers’ Week, when the fol- 
lowing committee to arrange for a 
state organization meeting was ap- 
pointed: W. W. Fuqua, Monroe City, 
Mo.; R. D. Jay, Carrollton, Mo.; 
Childers, Fayette, Mo.; L. E. “Meyer, 
McFall, Mo.; Ralph Loomis, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Codperative Shippers Hold Annual 
Meeting—The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Central Codperative Live 
Stock Shippers’ Association was held 
in St. Paul and South St. Paul, Janu- 
ary 28th and 29th. It is estimated 
that about 70 per, cent of Minnesota 
live stock is marketed thru codperative 
asociations. More than five hundred 
associations are giving about 80 per 
cent of the farmers of Minnesota the 
opportunity of patronizing this method 
of marketing. All the old officers of 
the association were re-elected, name- 
ly: President, H. L Halvorson, Litch- 


field; vice-president, C. B. Crandail, 
Randolph; treasurer, Selby Peterson, 


A. McKerrow, 
, ae 


Waconia; secretary, W. 
University Farm; directors, 





Bartsch, Owatonna, and Frank Booth- 
royd, Vasa. Resolutions calling for 
the speedy return of the railroads to 
private ownership were adopted. Con- 
gress was also asked to restore the 
powers of the commission and courts, 
both federal and state. The associa- 
tion went on record as favoring the 
retention by state commissions of ju- 
risdiction in cll matters pertaining to 
the local shipment of freight, car ser- 
vice and other facilities. 





Boys’ Clubs in Nebraska Profitable 
—According to the annual report of 
L. I. Frisbie, junior extension leader 
of the College of Agriculture in Ne- 
braska, the boys’ and girls’ clubs made 
a profit of approximately $15,000 in 
the past year. This amount was di- 
vided between approximately 193 boys 
and girls, altho nearly four times that 
many started out on the project. Altho 


these boys and girls averaged only 
about $35 profit, they derived a great 
deal of benefit from the practical 


knowledge gained in the fine points in 
swine auudiadiion. Some of the boys 
made considerable money, an example 
being Walter Briggs, of Seward coun- 
ty, who made $4,850. Harry Knabe, of 
Cass county, made $850, and Norval 
Clark, of Seward county, made $950. 








A seven-room two-story house of 

the Western Type with Curtis 

Woodwork of architecturel 
character inside and out 


HEN we make a door we think 
of it as more than a shutter to 


close a hole in the wall. 


To some man and some woman this 


door will be an entrance 


love be >St. 


entrance to a sanctuary 
dren’s outdoor woes. 
symbolize welcome. 


of your house. 
doors alone. 


terior of homes. 


shutters. 


C 


“A charming siz- 
room house of 
Sout 


with Curtis 


v 

tectural type de- 

riyned eapecially 
for it, 





way to peace 
and privacy and everything that they 
To some little children it 
will be a portal to romp through with 
excited prattle of innocent joy, or the 
from chil- 
To guests it will 
To strangers it 
will evidence the taste of those who 
live behind its friendly protection. 
There are fifty different doors in the Curtis Cat- 
alog—doors for both the exterior and the interior 
But our business is not making 
Curtis Woodwork includes all the 
architectural woodwork for the outside and the in- 
It includes doors and entrances, 
window s, window and door frames, stairways, built- 
in furniture, interior trim, mantels, wall paneling, 
dining alcoves, porches, exterior woodwork and 
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The same floor plan as ia the 

Western and Colonial houses, 

developed in the English expres- 

sion with Curtis Woodwork ef 
English type 


This architectural woodwork was 
designed by Trowbridge and Acker- 
man, architects, of New York, who 

also designed and planned a "large 
number of houses ranging from three 
to eight rooms, treated j in four differ- 
ent architectural expressions: 
nial, English, W estern, ar.d Southern. 
There is appropriate woodwork for 
each type of house. 
standardized and produced in quan- 
tities, which brings down the cost of 
production and thus lowers its cost 
to you. 


Colo- 


The woodwork i is 


You can obtain free through your lumber de aler 
a copy of our portfolio of “Better Built Homes” 
or, by sending us the coupon with 25c. in postage. 
Specify which portfolio you w ant. 
Homes,” Volume VI, shows exte riors, interiors, and 
floor plans with complete desc fipeieies of 32 houses 
of three, four and five rooms; 

ouses of six, seven and eight rooms; Volume VIII, 
of houses particularly adapted to farm use. See 


“Better Built 


Volume VII, of 32 


your lumber dealer or send today for portfolio. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
' 5036-6036 So. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Akron 


The makers of Cukt1S Woodwork guarantee 
complete satisfaction to its users. “We cre 
not satisfied unless you are.” 


S 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” ¥ 


ACoelonial Home 
with the same 


with appropri- 
ate Curtis 
Woodwork of 
Colonial type 





CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


| So. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
1 Enclosed find........ Cents in stamps, for which please 
send me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 


5 room houses) 25c. Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. VII (6, 7,8 room houses) 25c. Portfolio of Houses 
for Farm Use, Vol. VIII, 25c. 
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| Boys’ Corner. 


} This department is for beginners. We talk here 
@bout the simpie things of farming; about the soi! 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
ferm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
jow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ii these things and many more, and any time any- 
me wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
FY wants to tel] us something which he has noticed, 
pe hope he will write us. 

















Beef Prices 
If you are especially interested in 
cattle, I would suggest that you cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the butcher 
with whom your family trades. Ask 
him from time to time the prices of 


porterhouse steak, sirloin steak, round 


steak, rib roast, ete Also ask him 
some time when he is not too busy 
just where these different cuts come 
from. Have him show you just how 
he cuts tuem out of the whole car 
cass. The picture which goes with 
this story tells you in a general way 


where the different beef cuts come 
from. 


This past winter, porterhouse steak, 
or cut No. 1 in the picture, has been 
selling retail at about 43 cents a 
pound, sirloan steak, cut No. 2, for 38 
cents a pound; round steak, cut No. 3, 
for 36 cents a pound; rib roast, cut No. 
, for 30 cents a pound; chuck, cut No. 
for 24 cents a pound; plate, cut No. 
for 17 cents a pound. Cuts 1, 2, 3 


and 4, in the order named, are the 
realiy choice cuts, or the cuts which 
sell best, the cuts which your mother 
likes to cook, and which you like to 


eat Unfortunately, only about 20 per 


"t of tne live weight of the ordi 
nary steer can be converted into these 


choice cuts. And yet this 20 per cent 
ordinarily sells for more than all the 
rest of the steer put together Just 
keep this fundamental fact in mind, 
therefore, whether you are breeding 
cattle or feeding cattle Remember 


that the part of the fat steer which 
really counts in the minds of the pack- 


ers and butchers, is the broad, deeply- 
fleshed loin, and the wide, thickly- 


fleshed hind quarter. In the ordinary 
steer of just moderate flesh, only about 
8 per cent of the live weight cuts up 
into porterhouse and sirloin’ steak, 
nereas a really tat steel of good 


breeding will furnish about 11 per cen 


of its live weight in the form of por- 
terhouse and sirloin steak ‘his may 
not mean much to you, but to the 
buicher and packer it means a lot, be- 
cause they know that a steer which 
costs about 12 cents a pound on the 
hoof will furnish steak which is 
worth about 40 cents a pound retail. 


Packers are anxious to buy = steers 
which will cut up so as to make about 
110 pounds of steak, but they are not 


so keen for steers which will furnish 


only about 80 pounds of steak when 


cut up. 


About 100 years ago, English farm- 
ers began to learn that it would. pay 
them to breed for a type of animal 
With thickly-fleshed loins and broad 
hindquarters. Amos Cruickshank, the 


famous breeder of Scotch Sadetbeunn. 
had this especially 
wanted in addition, 


in mind. He also 
short legs, because 


broad chest was good 
the standpoint of the butcher, 


but because it meant a hardy 














and in recent years the Herefords have 


which on the average produces a high- 








r high-priced cuts 


selling them to the pack- 


judge them from the standpoint of the 
high-priced meat. 


over the loin and thru the hindquar- 





ters. At the same time, buy a steer 
with a large, deep chest. The packers 
don’t care anything about a large, 
deep chest, but you should keep this 
in mind, because from your standpoint 
such a steer ordinarily gains a little 
Taster. 





Feeding the Contest Calf 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“IT am feeding a baby beef calf for 
a contest next fall, and would like to 
know how much corn and oats a 600- 
pound calf can eat daily and yet stay 
on feed. My calf is getting six pounds 
of corn and six pounds of oats daily, as 
well as a pound and a half of oil meal. 
Is this enough? He is also getting all 
the clover hay he can eat. Would it 
help him if I should feed a little mo- 
lasses in addition?” 

This boy is feeding his calf an ex- 
cellent ration, and should be securing 
average daily gains of right around 
two pounds, This calf might possibly 
consume several more pounds of corn 
daily to advantage, but in view of the 
tact that he is to be kept on feed until 
next fall, we would be inclined to hold 
the ration about where it is for several 
months longer. Along next July, we 
would suggest adding two or three 
pounds of molasses to the average 
daily ration, provided our correspond- 
ent can still get it without too much 
bother. It might also be a good plan 
at that time to reduce the amount of 
oats in the ration and increase the 
amount of corn. It is impossible for 
any one from a distance to give any 
more exact advice than this without 
seeing just what progress the calf is 
making week by week in response to 
the feeding. 


The Torens System 


An Iowa subscriber asks if the Tor- 
rens system of registering titles is in 
effect in Iowa. 

It is not. In every Iowa legislature 
for many years past, efforts have been 
made to adopt this system. These ef- 
forts have been opposed by lawvers, 
abstracters and their friends, and so 
far they have prevented anything from 
being done. 








Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR eee 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles, 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1 /2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or -pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 














Animal Dadentey: Dectennl of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















Bovee’s 


Compound Radiator 


FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 

Sold at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


Twenty-five years on the 
market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements 
Every furnace fully guar 
anteed. EN Ed a first 
class, h grade 
Heating’ lant. 

Write for free descrip- 
tive catalog and Our first 
cost prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. Bth Si, WATERLCO, (ows 





Lump Jaw 


Fle voy iy in cattle. 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax paid) a bottle 
under a positive Paes since 189% — your 
a Me on t faite. Write —_ for 


ET VETERINARY 
tae aie cages ant Wt Glecaeiaion. its FREE. 





The farmer’s old reliable treat- 






Fleming’s Actinoform 


FLEMING BROS... Chemists, 211 Union Steck Yards, Chicage 








power to pull 4 or 6 bottoms in any soil, 
plowed land, keeping tractor level. 
i an advantage in comfort to operator and long life to 


This avoids stirring up of 


Self-Steering Device 
alignment clear across a field. 


Extra Wide Wheels Distribute Weight—the broad rear wheels 


Townsend in an Advertisement 
Get our booklet and study all the “reasons 
features—and you'll 
have a bigger idea of what the tractor you 


’” of its “different” 


Townsend Mfg. Co. 


Janesville Wis. 





TOWNSEND TRACTORS 








causes engine to follow furrow in proper can be carried in it and “‘lay- : 
Easily lifted at end for turning. heard of. It’s the most efficient cooling system. A 
Engine isa 2 cylinder, 4 cycle, moderate speed, throttling gover- 
nortype. It is placed far enough ahead to protect operator from 


of rim so that soil is not packed or grouted. from dust and grit. 


—But We Can’t Tell All About the 
















for Plowing with 4 or 6 Bottoms 


The Townsend is a “‘Different’’ Tractor 
Here Are Some of the Features that Make the Townsend BEST For Plowing: 


Hitched Direct from Center—No Side Draft. Abundanceof Frame consists ‘of a steel box and boiler-like radiator like the 
All wheels run on un- fire-box and boiler of a locomotive or steam tractor. All driving 
bearings run through the rigid, steel box at the rear and cannot 
be wrenched or shaken out of alignment. 

Extra Large Cooling Capacity. Many large fluesin the boiler- 
likc radiator carry the airfor cooling. 75to 110 gallons of water 
ied in: “lay-ups” due to overheating are never 


—and there’s a reason why every differ- 
nce from the others makes it better. 


Py ving 


bs A Zea): | 







carry two-thirds of the weight, distributing pressure by breadth heat fromexhaust. All bearings and working parts are protected >| 
. 
The 25-50 
Burns Kerosene pulls6 or 7 bottoms. 
At All Load. puller 
t oaas 30r4bottome 
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dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Se readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 








Feeding for Records 


In a recent issue of the Illinois 
Agriculturist, is an excellent article 
on the art of making advanced regis- 
try records. 

The first requisite in making a rec- 
ord is to feed the cow previous to 
freshening in such a way that she will 
be in high flesh. Feed the cow while 
she is dry all the grain she will eat 
with relish. Some men feed as much 
as fifteen to twenty pounds of grain 
daily at this time, altho ordinarily ten 
pounds is safer. One pound of grain 
before calving is said to be worth as 
much toward making a good record 
as two pounds of grain fed after calv- 
ing. A good grain mixture for the dry 
cow is a mixture of equal parts of 
ground oats, ground corn, bran and 
oil meal. Don’t use gluten feed or 
cottonseed meal at this time, as both 
of them have a slight tendency to 
cause udder trouble. About ten days 
before calving, cut down the grain 
ration to four or five pounds daily, 
so that there will not be so much dan- 
ger of milk fever and udder trouble. 

For a day or two after calving, de- 
pend pretty largely on a bran and oats 
mash, with just a little oil meal. 
Then gradually increase the ration un- 
til finally the cow is brought up to 
full feed about a month after calving. 
Remember that the fat put on previous 
to calving is sufficient to carry the 
cow along very nicely, even tho a 
rather light grain ration is fed dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks after 
calving. Don’t push a cow by feeding 
her more than she will clean up in 
good shape. When her appetite shows 
signs of going off, reduce the ration 
at once. 

Good hay and good silage are of 
prime importance in making a record. 
A good grade of second cutting al- 
falfa hay is especially helpful. If the 
hay is not of good quality it is almost 
impossible to make an unusuaHy good 
record, no matter how great a variety 
there may be in the ‘concentrates fed. 

To make really big records, it is 
necessary to milk three or four times 
daily. A cow which is milked three 
times a day will ordinarily produce 
four pounds more milk than when she 
is milked twice daily. In some cases 
she may increase her milk flow as 
much as ten pounds. When trying for 
a record with the ordinary Holstein 
cow five or six years old, it is gen- 
erally advisable to milk three times 
daily if the cow is giving over forty- 
five pounds of milk daily, and to milk 
four times daily in case she is giving 
over fifty-five pounds of milk. 





Dairy Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please figure me a dairy ration 
With oats at 80 cents per bushel, bar- 
ley at $1.35, corn $1.30, bran $2.50 per 
hundred, oil meal $4.50 per hundred, 
and cottonseed meal $4.25. For rough- 
age | am feeding thirty pounds of sil- 
age and twelve pounds of good quality 
clover hay daily. The silage is very 
rich in corn.” 

In connection with a roughage ra- 
tion of thirty pounds of silage and 
twelve pounds of clover hay, we sug- 
fest a grain mixture of three parts 
fround corn, two parts ground oats, 
and one part oil meal or cottonseed 


meal With other feeds at prices 
quoted, we doubt the economy of us- 
ing either bran or barley. Of the 
grain mixture suggested we would 


feed about seven or eight pounds daily 
to the ordinary 1,000 pound cow four 


or five months along in lactation 
which is giving two and a half or 
three gallons of milk daily. In the 


Case of cows early in lactation, it may 
be just as well to feed as lightly as 
one pound of the grain mixture for 
each four pounds of milk produced, 
but as the lactation progresses, and in 
orde. to keep the milk flow from drop- 








ping off, it may be advisable to feed 
as heavily as one pound of grain for 
each three pounds of milk produced, 
or even one pound for each two and 
a half pounds of milk produced. The 
advisability of heavy grain feeding de- 
pends largely on the price which is re- 
ceived for the product. 





A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a dairy ration for 
a cow giving 35 pounds of milk daily 
when oats are 70 cents per bushel, 
corn $1.20 per bushel, bran $2.55 per 
hundred, and oil meal $4.75 per hun- 
dred. For roughage I have timothy 
hay and corn fodder.” 

Timothy hay and corn fodder are 
rather poor milk cow roughages. 
Rather than feed timothy hay to milk 
cows at $20 a ton, we would pay $30 
a ton for clover hay and $40 a ton for 
a good grade of alfalfa. If, however, 
it is necessary for our correspondent 
to depend on the timothy hay and corn 
fodder, we suggest that he feed about 
twenty pounds daily, and in addition 
a mixture of about ten parts ground 
oats, five parts oil meal, four parts 
bran and four parts ground corn. Of 
this we would feed about’ twelve 
pounds daily to a cow giving thirty- 
five pounds of milk. If the cow shows 
any tendency toward going off feed 
on this ration, we would increase the 
proportion of bran in the ration. 





Daity Cattle Congress Dates 


The eleventh annual Dairy Cattle 
Congress will be held at Waterloo, 
Iowa, September 27th to October 3d. 
These dates immediately follow the 
several large state fair circuits of the 
central west and precede by four days 
the opening of the National Dairy 
Show at Chicago. 

The Dairy Cattle Congress has for 
a number of years been recognized as 
a great force in the development of 
the industry which it represents. Each 
year sees an assemblage of the best 
dairy cattle of the nation in the ring 
at Waterloo, while the exposition 
buildings are filled with extensive in- 
dustrial displays for the benefit of 
the thousands of farmers and dairy- 
men who attend. 





All Pure-Bred Sires 


A Marshall county, Iowa, cow test- 
ing association, altho it is one of the 
youngest of these associations in the 
state, claims to be the first to report 
that every cow listed in the last 
monthly report was sired by a pure- 
bred bull. 

The highest record last year was 
made by a Holstein cow which gave 
15,430 pounds of milk and 536 pounds 
of butterfat. The leading herd con- 
sisted of nine cows which averaged 
8,809 pounds of milk and 339.5 pounds 
of butterfat. The highest testing cow 
in this particular herd gave 11,595 
pounds of milk and 401.8 pounds of 
butterfat. In last month’s test thirty- 
two cows produced 40 pounds more of 
butterfat for the month and eighty pro- 
duced more than 50 pounds. 





Pure-Breds Increasing in 
Bull Clubs 


Pure-bred cows in bull association 
herds have increased 249 per cent 
since 1918, according to the bull asso- 
ciation directory recently compiled by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The records for 1918 show 
that the number of cows owned by 
members of bull associations was 10,- 
248, of which 597, or 5.5 per cent, 
were pure-breds; while the records for 
1919 show the total number of cows 
was 18,244, of which 2,086, or 11.43 
per cent, were pure-breds. 

Comparing only those associations 
which reported in both 1918 and 1919, 
it is found that in 1918 there were 459 
pure-breds, and in 1919, 1,001 pure- 
breds, or an increase of 118 per cent. 


SALE Sci ngTORs 
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CU We D in 
12+0.48 HOURS 


I guarantee my “Dr. Stattler’s Scour 
Cure”’ to prevent and absolutely cure 
white scours in calves, pigs, lambs, colts, 
cattle, hogs, sheep and horses. 

That’s not all! It cures after animals are 
even too weak ta eat and in every case 
restores them to healthy, normal condi- 
tion. 


NEVER FAILED 


IN ALL MY PRACTICE 


I have used my “Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure” for 
many years. Foun guarantee it to cure the very 
worst case, for it has never failed me, even after 
animals were given up as hopeless. Now, thou- 
sands of b: ers use my tried and proven pre- 
ventive and absolute cure for deadly, contagious 
white scours. 


Exchange State Bank PROTECTS YOU 


Read their letter: ‘‘Jan. 20, 1920. To Whom it May Concern: This bank is author ized and 
does hereby guarantee to return to any of Dr. Stattler’s customers the total amount of their 
purchases | om him if Dr. Stattler’s Scour Remedy is not entirely satisfactory. Yours very 
truly, (Signed) Exchange State Bank (Lanark, Ill.) by Guy Wolf, Cashier.”” You can’t lose 
asingle penny. This bank protects you. 

Don’t wait until deadly white scours attack your herd. They killin a few hours. Keep 
“Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure’”’ on hand always, for instant use. Mail coupon. I ship C.O.D. 
and pay charges. Remember—‘“‘Dr. Stattler’s Scour Cure’’ is guaranteed to prevent and 
cure all cases of white scours in all animals in 12 to 48 hours. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY —BE READY FOR WHITE SCOURS 
) Read These Letters 


Harry Reed, Lockport, Ill.: “I saved 
two calves with your Dr. Stattler's 
SCOUR CURE.” Enclosed find $4. 
Send me two more cans-"’ 

K. F. Thomas: “Yours is a cure for 
scours of allkinds. Ithas saved me 
hundreds of dollars."’ 
















CAN is ONE 
HALF ACTUAL SIZE 








r 

Dr. W. P. Stattler, Lanark, Ill.s2 Send me more 
information on your “‘Dr.Stattler’s Scour Cure.”’ 
You may also ship me. cans. I will pay 
P. M. or letter carrier $2.00 per can. 


Yours truly, 











Name sta - 
Bert Irwin, Mt. Carroll, Iil.: ‘Your 
*Dr. Stattler's SCOUR CURE’ has 
(ee PD... never failed me.”’ 
V. Harvey Snavely: “It will stop and 





cure the scours when nothing else 


Dr. W. P. STATTLER,(D.V.M.) will,’ 


127 E. Locust St. 
LANARK, ILL. D 











“DR. STATTLER’S 
SCOUR CURE”’ is 
fed thru the sow. 


are 










ORDER 
, TODAY 


















All Sizes 
at Proportion- 
ately Low Prices 


Direct from 
Galloway’s Factories 


That's the reason for this low price. This 
Saves you the difference between my price and 
the price of the high-priced separators. I cut 
_ = —— and = you at this rock bottom 
wholesale figure. ou get your new Galloway . 

Sanitary right fresh from my factory floor, Write for 


You buy in the most economical way—the 
modern way of doing business, FREE BOOK ! 
TRIAL TEST FOR 180 MILKINGS Send for Galloway's big 


apa 3 new Separator Book with 
Sold on 90 days’ trial, Has strong, sanitary fy!) particulars about this 
base; ‘'ank of pressed steel; Heavy tinware; Jow price Separator Sale— 
Sanitary bow]; Discs separate from each other or order from this ad— 
for washing. Takesonly a few ofthemtoskima .. tisfacti teed 
lot of milk. Cream pail shelf and bow! vise com. 5#%'Sfaction guaran bal 
aol with hinge por lowering. High carbon money refunded. 
crank sha (just 50 revolutions per minute), = 

Oil bath and sanitary drip pan. - Write TODAY 


we. qitoway, THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
223 Galloway Station WATERLOO. IOWA 


_eFeeee.gse.yF, - 
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Delays are dangerous—don’t wait too long to order 
your silo. Get it now, before your spring work is 
upon you. Look wellintothesilo market, and be 
sure you get the best. Compare the 


UNADILLA SILO 


1| the silo with the 8 superior points. The Unadilla has won 
: Blue Ribbons at State Fairs wherever prizes were offered on 
{1 1] silos. It has been selected by the United States Gov’t for the 
mm Indian Farms, Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames, and 
HT Borden’s Condensed Milk Experimental Farms. No silo could 
iT have a stronger recommendation. The Unadilla costs no more 
11 than ordinary silos. For further information write to 
Hil) CENTRAL UNADILLA SILO CO. 

| 618 S. W. Ninth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 


Branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farmer Agenis Wanted. Write for Territory and Terms. 
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Shorts for Fall Pigs During the first day or two after far- 
| rowing, a thin slop of bran and mid 
A Kansas correspondent writes: | dlings, with just a little corn, may 
“I am feeding a small bunch of fall | be all right, but the ration should be 
pigs averaging 80 pounds each on self- | sradually increased until within about 
feeders. For feed I have corn at $1.50 | ten days after farrowing, when it 1s 
per bushel, tankage at $6 per hundred all right to put the sow and her litter 
and can buy gray shorts at $2.75 pe on self-feeders of corn, tankage and 
hundred. Do you believe that it will | Middlings, or else to full feed on a 
pay me to buy some shorts to feed in | Mixture of 70 parts corn, 15 parts 
self-feeders in connection with the | middlings and 15 parts tankage. 


corn and tankage? Do you think that 
the market in April will be good 
enough to warrant feeding out these 
Digs?” 


tn experiments at the Kansas sta- 
tion under conditions very similar to 
our correspondent’s they secured very 
good results by adding shorts to a corn 
and tankage ration. One lot of fall 
pigs which was on self-feeders of corn 


and tankage required for 100 pounds 
of gain 365 pounds of shelled corn and 
47 pounds of tankage. Another lot 
which was on self-feeders of corn 
tankage and shorts, required for 100 
pounds of gain, 298 pounds of shelled 
corn, 25 pounds of tankage, and 90 
pounds of shorts. With feeds at the 
prices quoted by our correspondent, 
this would mean that 100 pounds of 
gain with corn and tankage alone 
would cost $12.70, as compared with 
$12 for corn, tankage and shorts. Not 
only did the corn, tankage and shorts 
pigs make more economical gains than 
the corn and tankage pigs, but they 


made faster gains, gaining at the rate 


of 107 pounds in 100 days, as compared 
with 81 pounds for the pigs getting 
corn and tankage alone. Before com- 
mitting ourselves too strongly to 
shorts, however, it is only fair to 
state that in experiments at the lowa 
station they have not been able to get 
nearly such good results. Perhaps 
shorts in Kansas are of a higher qual- 


ity than shorts in Iowa. 

In regard to the April hog market, 
will say that we expect it to be quite 
good. We realize, of course, that 
den unsettlement of European condi- 
tions, together with manipulation 
foreign exchange, might produce a 
weak market. Except for this pros- 
pect, the outlook in our opinion 
very good. 


is 


Alfalfa Meal for Brood Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would alfalfa molasses be in 
connection with corn and tankage for 
brood sows? How much should be 
fed to 250-pound sows daily? It costs 
$46 a ton.” 

We do not know of any experimental 
data determining the exact value of 
alfalta molasses feed for brood sows 
Alfalfa hay and alfalfa meal have been 
fed to brood sows with very good re- 
sults. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent try an average daily ration 
of about three-qaurtters of a pound of 


alfalfa molasses, one-quarter of a 
pound of tankage, and three or four 
pounds of corn, or whatever corn is 


necessary to keep the average sow in 
good flesh but not too fat Alfalfa 
makes a good supplement to corn for 
brood sows, altho in our opinion it 
should not be used as a complete sub- 
stitute for tankage. 


Brood Sow Ration 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a good ration for 
brood sows before farrowing, and also 
for the sows and pigs after farrowing.” 

One of the most practical brood sow 
rations is to feed an average of about 
one-third of a pound of tankage per 
sow daily, together with four or five 
ears of corn or whatever is necessary 
to keep the sow in good flesh but not 
fat. Some men like to substitute oats 
for part of the corn, but there no 
proof that this is really necessary. A 
really better scheme is to feed some 
good quality alfalfa hay or alfalfa 
meal in connection with the corn and 
tankage. In any case, it is a good plan 
to feed enough corn to keep the aver- 
age sow gaining from one-half to two- 
thirds of a pound daily. 

After farrowing, it is a good plan to 
feed rather lightly for the first week 
or ten days, or until the inflammation 
has gone out of the udder and the pigs 
are beginning to take all of the milk 
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What Market for the Spring Pigs? 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“I will soon have some early March 


pigs, and am wondering whether to 
push them along rapidly for a Sep- 
tember market, or to carry them along 
more slowly and sell in February of 
1921. I must purchase all feed and at 
present corn is $1.60 per _ bushel, 
shorts $2.70 per hundred, and tank- 


age $6.50 per hundred.” 
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the limit in an effort to reac h the Sep- | variably make the best gains. We are 











tember market. Only in an occasional willing to admit that pigs fed an un 
vear, such as September of 1919, has | balanced ration might possibly eat to 
such a policy failed to justify itself. | much salt. Salt in large amounts ig 
We believe, therefore, that our corre- | poisonous to any kind of live stock. 
spondent will make no serious mis- 
take in putting his spring pigs as ° ° 
soon as they are wenned on py re Feeding a Show Heifer 
ers of corn and tankage. Suc h a com- An Iowa boy writes: 
bination, especially when clover, al- ss 
falfa or rape pasture is available, gen- “My father has a Short-horn heifer 
erally produces very good results. and we would like to know a good ra 
tion to put her into show condition. 
a; We have oil meal, shelled corn, oats. 
is Salt Poisonous to Hogs? clover or alfalfa hay, and silage. She 
| is one year old and we would like to 
An Iowa correspondent writes: | show her next fall. She will be on 
“T have seen it stated that if salt is | pasture during the summer.” 
kept before hogs in selt-feeders, it In the first place, we would feed this 
may poison them, and that it nearly | heifer about twenty pounds of silage 
always makes them unthrifty. What | ga day, together with all the clover or 
do you know about this?” | alfalfa hay she will eat. For grain 
At the Iowa station they have made | we would use a mixture of about four 


parts shelled corn, two parts oats and 
one part oil meal. To start with, four 
or five pounds a day of this mixture 
may be all right, but we would grad- 
ually increase until the heifer is get- 
ting as much as thirteen or fourteen 


it a practice for a number of years to 
allow their hogs which are on self- 
feeders of corn and tankage to have 
free access to salt. By following this 
plan they have nearly always made 
splendid gains, and there has been no | 


evidence whatever that salt has caused | pounds daily... Of course, it is not 
an unthrifty condition. They have also practical to feed the ordinary breed- 
run special salt experiments, in which | ing heifer anywhere near this heavily, 














Unless something extraordinary | one lot of pigs would have no salt at | Unfortunately, in the show ring they 
comes up which can not be foreseen all, another a small amount, another | expect a heavy weight for the age, 
at this time, we anticipate that the | a larger amount, another a very large even in the breeding classes, and it is 
September, 1920, hog market will be | amount, and another with the salt from | necessary, therefore, to feed quite 
fairly good. In case of doubt, espe- | self-feeders. The pigs getting their | heavily. One precaution to take is to 
cially with early pigs, we would feed | salt from self-feeders would almost in- | see that the flesh is not put on un 

> -—— i —<- - ~ ~—»> 
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at all times; 

















Here Is Still a 1918 ‘Price! 
Primrose Cream Separators 


| Are Fighting the H.C.L. 


RIMROSE today presents a red-letter opportunity that 

no man interested in dairy profits can afford to ignore. 
Indulge your old habits of economy and buy a Primrose 
Cream Separator, which in this day of skyrocketing prices 
still sells as it sold two years ago. Primrose price today is but 
slightly more than the low price prevailing in 1914, instead of 
| 60 or 100 per cent more, as in most cases where high-grade steel 
| products are concerned. Buy Primrose now at the 1918 price. 
Why is so low a price possible? 


The growing popularity of Primrose 
Separators has resulted in greatly in- 
creased demands; 


The demand has resulted in greatly 
increased production; 


Increased production means buying 
raw materials in greater quantities 
and keeping labor and manufacturing 
equipment operating at full capacity 


Large-quantity raw material orders 


Therefore the prices of Primrose Cream Separators still 
stand at the old figure of 1918— considerably less than the 
present high-priced separators. Make the most of this rare 
opportunity. See your International dealer. 


CHICAGEe 


Because: 


with quick turnovers into machine 
sales, means lower costs; active labor 
and equipment produce more for 
each dollar of operating expense than 
idle labor and equipment; 


The increases in the general cost of 
raw materials and labor have been 
practically offset,in the case of Prim- 
rose Cream Separators, by the re- 
duced costs of unit production and 
distribution, due to the increased 
demand. 
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evenly. If the flesh is soft and is put 


on in rolls, the ration should be re- 
TheCHAMPION | duced for a time. 


Turns CornStalks Silage for how and Horses 
Into Coin A northeastern Kansas correspond- 


ent writes: 

“T have eighty acres of land and am 
wondering if it will pay me to build 
a silo. I milk five or six cows, and am 
thinking of feeding some cattle. Will 
the silage be safe for breeding ewes, 
both before and after lambing? Is it 
a safe horse and colt feed? I have ten 
acres of alfalfa, and have been wonder- 
ing if it would really pay me to put 
up a silo.” 

—_" If our correspondent wishes to pro- 
+ 8 ; \ 4H | duce the most possible stock on his 
DoYou Know } | eighty acres, he should by all means 
ste alee adeedes a kant ae put up a silo. F ive or six milk cows 
ieee BR o 
ee mete Sretadk and mak | use three or four pounds of silage per And is Best for 8 in of All Farm Uses 
B cone Fon know that asiloincreases your | head daily to excellent advantage. It Uf looks count with you use white or evaporated salt for table or dairy 
§ .Do you know that buying a Champion | can also be fed with excellent results use. But for all other uses, which will total at least 85%, you will not 
Seats ee in amounts of fifteen pounds per head only save money but will get detter results if you use 

during cumener end fall to suppiement daily to wintering horses. In the case Western Crushed Rock Salt. This is because it is 

| All these questions are answered and | of both sheep and horses, however, 12% purer than white salt—is not bleached or 
singe and plover alle eae din | the greatest care must be taken that adulterated in any manner—is in fact, 98% pure salt. 

pion ontalag Wiles encnt vie em . | no moldy silage is fed. Cattle will It costs less at the start than white salt—and it goes 

for the asking. ° you Ti stand a moderate amount of moldy sil- at least 14 farther. 

: ua Gependable informa. | age without bad results, but both sheep ¢ Get a barrel or sack from your dealer—it’s ideal for 
; and horses are very susceptible, curing meats, hides, hay, straw and silage; for ice and 


Champion ice cream making; for feeding stock, for killing weeds, Finely-groundpure 
Rot-Proof, Wind 1, 1 and dozens of other purposes. Rock Salt, pressed 

-Proo H 7 » 50 Ib. blocks, 
Time-Proot | Oil Meal for Horses FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the numerous advantages a 1 nae b ip pie 


and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. crack: unaffected 


ilos An Iowa correspondent writes: WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. c7. 50a by rain. 


the silo that makes and keeps sil | = y > j ‘ ; fe 
 pefectly--the silo that wlittrety mai How much oil meal should be fed 
to the earth---the silo made of the new-f to work horses doing ordinary farm 


st, oil-filled mat yhic! = ey : : . 
carinot rot warp or ae ne ge | : ork? Is oil meal a good feed for 
crumble, Makes an absolutely permanent roo ares soon yal?” ‘ 

Ut epee 2 od mares soon to foal? 


relist the whole story. Trite- Oil meal in amounts of one and a 
m= forthe free book which gives y alf . . -_ otlhw atac f = “ : 
the fasts abeet thee nee you all half pounds per horse daily makes an eS ook CG r s| 1 
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right. No obligation. The book is yours excellent horse feed. It is good not 
forthe asking. Write today. only for work horses but also for 
St. Des Moines, lowa brood mares and growing colts. When 
at = : a mixture of six or seven parts corn 
and one part oil meal is fed, it is not 
necessary to feed much if any oats. In 
the ordinary year, a mixture of corn 
meal will keep a horse in good flesh 
considerably cheaper than oats alone. 
This vear, unfortunately, oil meal is 
so high in price that there is no great 
advantage in using it. However, the 
probabilities are that our correspond- 
ent will make no serious mistake if he 
feeds one pound of oil meal per horse 
daily. 


: WESTERN SILO Co. 
105 41th Ne 











Conflicting Results With Oil Meal 
as a Brood Sow Feed 


At the Missouri experiment station 
for several years past they have been 
trying different combinations of corn, 
tankage, oil meal and alfalfa for brood 
sows. One winter an average daily 

. ration of 4 pounds of corn and .8 of a 
top osing aives pound of oil meal gave splendid re- 
sae sults, the sows on this ration pro- 

Abortion is unnatural, and denotes a run- 3 AE Sa NR AE SII J 

5 ; ducing a higher percentage of strong, 

down condition of the genital organs. pea “eh : Eps kal Raa ie pe 
: : vigorous pigs than the sows in any 

Strengthen these organs and they will resist - ae ' ig apa 
th § the Aborti tn other of the six lots The next year, 

——— ee however, this situation was reversed, 


KOW-KURE is a medicine that acts and the sows on the corn and oil meal Se Hee 
directly on the genital and digestive organs, produced the smallest percentage of ioweaee. ii \ 
giving them the vigor of perfect health. Cows strong, vigorous pigs of any of the 5 


treated with KOW-KURE before calvi lots on feed. It would seem that there 

do not abort. You save both the calf is a difference in qualities of oil meal Th P 

the cow's health by using the KOW-KURE and that some grades of oil meal are e er ec a or 

preventive treatment. not altogether safe for brood sows. 
. . J A simple ration which produced very P 

MESA Ds sive . good results in these Missouri experi- urposes on e arm. 

, ments and which has also given ex- ‘ E 5 : 

Bandon, Soom end nate sry & i cellent results in the experiments at For use in salting meats—salting butter, stock feeding, 

T Doc is an average daily cooking for the table and for all other purposes where 


for free book, ““The Home Cow Doctor.” the Iowa station 
ration of four to four and a half salt is used on the farm. 


Dairy A tion Co., Lyndonville, Ve. pounds of corn together with about 

i. 4 two-fifths of a pound of tankage.. An- 

‘ other good ration is four pounds of 
To Prevent or Treat corn, one-third of a pound of tankage, 


ABORTION ; °o=ee™ SPECIAL FARMER'S 


estes SALT 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have twelve head of yearling is the quickest dissolving a : 
ve a Of . years nd highest grade salt produced. 

steers which I am feeding an average If it should happen that your dealer is not handling our salt, write us. 
daily of about fourteen pounds of corn 


in connection with shreddéd fodder, THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


timothy hay, straw and cane hay. I AKRON, OHIO 


In Your Silo iv ats if , it, ¢ 
- can give them oats if they need it, and . , 
é aLifetime use, Gret cost only cost, | also can buy clover hay at $25 per ton. Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y¥. Bosion, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
boops to tighten, fire-proof, that’s the Is this a good ration?” i 


Preston K Our correspondent’s ration is decid- 


“) 
a »n The quat- ba edly lacking in protein or muscle-build- 
[ansing -.-; “ ing material, and we certainly advise ACME ~~ = = — co. 


i buy enough clover hay at $25 a 
lap” Patented Biecks—twisted steel him to bu; & oa $ MILLWORK and general building material at 


.—— r- Gaiters in coker ton so that he can feed his average 
so y HAY AND FEED 25% OR MORE SAVING 


steer at least five pounds of clover 

hay daily. We would also suggest buy- Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask jl 8 be er eveetrtm pe Py mnek nt 
ing oil meal, even tho it costs as much for our price list. PAR mail, We ship quick and pay R CO 
as $90 or $95 a ton. Ordinarily, we | | 301-303 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, |OWA ARMERS- LUMBER ° 
would advise feeding about three 2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 
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the udder and teats healthy, Bag Balm is 
@ wonderful healer of any cut, bruise, 
chap, chafing or wound. An application 
will immediately relieve the pain and heal 
the injured tissues, 

No dairy barn should be without its 
package of Bag Balm. It has no equal 
for the prompt and successful treatment 
of Caxed Bag, Cow Pox, Bunches or any 
Of the congested conditions of the udder 
and teats that frequently occur at the 
calving period. An occasional application 
will prevent soreness and make the cow an 
easy milker. 

Feed dealers, druggists and 
general stores sell Bag Balm, 

an 60c packages. Write for our 
free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION €O., 
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Color Sells Butter 


‘Add a rich ‘‘June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 


It pays! 


Dandelion 


Buttertolor 


gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cente 
3 at any store. Enough to color 500 Ibs. 


Wells & Richardson, Burlington, Vt. 


‘ ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 


F OUR OWN CEMENT W t 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
, Hand and power, the size — ata 
price you'd like. Work done in one- 
Ofth the time.@ Built of all steed 
and iron like the $500 aa | 
butsimpler. The Leader o 
A Little Mixers. Perfect work in 
2 wit any class of mixing. mp 
be) h Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic ft. 
yt 5 @ minute. Only practical mixer 
i> A for farmer or contractor. 
tlon ed or Money refunded. Write 
Sor circulars or order from this 
Ot yertement to ave ome. 
426 seul a 


get top prices. Try it! 
























Sewed Never to Rip 
If out of your size, write 
The McKey Mig. Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. , 
MILLWORK and genera! building material et 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven consider buying until you haveaent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
We ship quick and 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 














SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn 
Any Memphis Bank. 
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Pounder Harrows Do 


Outwork and outwear Steel, Ask 
150,000 users. Dealers sell or U 
cet price ca 16 sizes. All 
warntd Pay Frt. U Hiteh On. 
Write CG. H. Pounder, Sta. 55 Fert Atkinson, Wis. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








pounds of oil meal in the average daily 
ration of each steer, but this year, with 
oil meal so exceedingly high in price, 
we would plan on feeding about one 
pound of oil meal in the average daily 
ration of each steer. Our correspond- 
ent does not quote prices on corn and 
oats, but we rather suspect that it will 
pay him to feed two or three pounds 
of oats to his average steer daily, espe- 
cially during the first half of the feed- 
ing period. 


The Value of Buttermilk 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“How much can I afford to pay for 
buttermilk, with hogs at present 
prices?” 

We ordinarily figure that a hundred 
pounds of buttermilk is worth about 
ten pounds of corn plus five pounds 
of tankage, or in other words, that 
buttermilk is worth about 55 cents a 
hundred under present’ conditions. 
When we say 55 cents a hundred, we 
mean 55 cents a hundred in the feed 
lot, not at the creamery. Hogs at 
present are rather lower relatively 
than corn or tankage. The butter- 
milk as comparable with present hog 
prices is around 45 cents a hundred. 





Meat Meal Versus Tankage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have been told that there is $10 
a ton difference between 60 per cent 


protein meat meal and 60 per cent 
protein tankage. Is this so?” 

Meat meal, tankage and other 60 
per cent protein meat products are 
supposedly almost identical. Iowa ex- 
periments comparing different meat 
meals and tankages indicate that 


there is no more difference between 
meat meal and tankage than there is 
between different lots of meat meal. 
The 45 per cent protein meat products 
are, of course, not so valuable as the 
60 per cent protein. 


Ashes for Brood Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Are ashes, especially coal ashes, in- 
jurious to brood sows?” 

Wood ashes, being rich in lime, are 
supposedly beneficial to brood sows, 
and some breeders keep them before 
their sows at all times. We do not 
think very highly of coal ashes for this 
purpose, altho we do not anticipate 
they would cause any trouble unless 
eaten in large amounts. The chief dif- 
ficulty with coal ashes is their tend- 
ency to cause constipation if eaten in 
large amounts. 








Timothy Hay Versus Clover Hay 
for Horses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Do you consider timothy hay su- 
perior to clover hay for horses? What 
would be a good work horse ration in 
connection with timothy hay, and also 
in connection with clover hay?” 

Timothy hay is ordinarily less dusty 
than clover hay, and for that reason 
is a far safer horse feed. Clover hay, 
however, contains more nutriment 
than timothy hay, and if it is free 
from dust it is a good plan to feed 
the clover and timothy about half and 
half. In connection with timothy hay, 
we would suggest a grain mixture of 
bout five parts corn, three parts oats 
and one part oil meal. In connection 
with clover hay, we would leave out 
the oil meal and depend altogether on 
a mixture of about five parts corn and 
three parts oats. 


Oil Meal Slop for Brood Sows 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How would it be to feed pregnant 
brood sows an oil meal slop?” 

Some people think that oil meal is 
fine for brood sows. However, we 
have had a number of complaints of 
oil meal causing abortion. There have 
been enough of these complaints so 
that we are just a little bit inclined to 
look on oil meal with suspicion, and 
advise our correspondent to feed it in 
rather small amounts. We believe that 
it is safer to depend on tankage rather 
than oil meal as a supplement to corn 
for brood sows. 





Land Boom in England—It is reported 
that there is a land boom in England, and 
that three or four times as much land has 
changed hands during the year 1919 as 
during 1918, and at a considerably higher 
price, 


The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark ‘‘Kodak”’ was first applied, 
in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us and 
intended for amateur use. 
It was simply invented—made up from letters of 
the alphabet to meet our trade-mark requirements. 
It was short and euphonious and likely to stick | 
in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us to 
be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our new 
product. 








L 





It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both 
by such registration and by 
common law. Its first applica- 
tion was to the Kodak Camera. 
Since then we have applied it to 
other goods of our manufacture, 
as, for instance, Kodak Tripods, 
Kodak Portrait Attachments, 
Kodak Film, Kodak Film Tanks 
and Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name ‘‘Kodak’’ does not 
mean that these goods must be 
used in connection with a Kodak 
camera, for as a matter of fact any 
of them may be used with other 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








It had no ‘‘derivation.”’ 


apparatus or goods. It simply 
means that they originated with, 
and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our registered 
and common law trade-mark 
can not be rightly applied except 
to goods of our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store fora 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
or other Kodak goods and are 
handed something not of our 
manufacture, you are not get- 
ting what you specified, which 
is obviously unfair both to you 
and to us. 
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TheWonderful Attractions of 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


a 


74 


C100 ® 


=> £@- 


the playgroun 


tation—assures a ready market at good prices for albthe farmer can pro- 
duce. Schools, churches, railways, roads, telephones, all the conveniences 
of an old land await you in this new Province of Opportunity and Success. 
m™ For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of Immigration, 





Few countries possess all the conditions 
happy, prosperous living as does British Columbia 
The varieties of climate and soil offer inducements 
for almost every branch of agriculture. Whether in 
the warm interior valleys, the rich grazing table lands 
’ or the fruitful lowlands of the Coast or Vancouver 
Island, the advantages offered for 


Dairying, Fruit Growing and Stock Raising 

are such as must appeal to those who wish to improve their circum- 
stances and at the same time live in a country of delightful climate, 
rs magnificent scenery, varied resources, progressive 
e abundance of opportunity for development. British Columbia— 

I ) of America—is already famous for the produc- 

p tion of its orchards, fields and dairies. Now, is the time to 

|) Learn about this wonderful Province and share in its possibilities. 
2 It’s industrial life—mining, lumbering, fishing, manufacturing, transpor- 
~ 


YY Ottawa, Can., or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE, 
W. V. BENNETT, 
R. A. GARRETT, 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 
OMAHA, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Canadian Government Agents 
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“and up for a %#@inch nay bog Lowest prices Barbed Wire, 





G FENCE 


Heavy all No. 9 Stock Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, etc. Our 
Direct From Factory to User method is the cheapest. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Every fence builder should investigate our high quality, 
rust-resisting, Open Hearth Steel Fences. Fully 
teed. We on 30 Days Free Triai. Save you 
rcent, Write for our big 
ree Fence Bargain Book. 
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The Farmer and Union Labor se 


» Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In view of the national organization, 
federation, of Farm Bureaus,.I be- 
yes it sheuld. be brought clearly. to 
public attention that the county Farm 
Bureaar-work is entirely economic and 
constructive, the"purpose being to in- 
crease soil fertility and production by 
practicing better farm methods, 4nd 
help producer and consumer by better 
marketing methods. It is a fundamen- 
tal work, vital and beneficial alike to 
the farmer. and the nation. It is not 
effort to secure so-called “rights” 
at the expense of the rest of the peo- 
ple. ner to boost prices or accomplish 

selfish object. 

} It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the finest, sanest and soundest general 
organization of farmers ever known 
has grown up around the county Farm 





Bureau organization, in a very large 
majority of: all the ~counties in the 
country. It followed, naturally, ‘that 


these county organizations should fed- 
erate in the different states, and+just 
as naturally that thirty-three such 
state federations should meet in Chi- 
cago, on November 12th and 13th; and 
form a national organization. Thus be- 
gins the first and only national farm- 
ers’ organization, built from the bot- 
tom up, on a county unit basis and for 
purely economic, productive, construc- 
tive and all-American purposes for all. 

I endorse this organization whole 
heartedly, so long as it sticks to its 
foundat'en-stones,. I endorse it, not 
alone beeause ‘it Will serve the nation 
even more than ftself in the far-reach- 
ing effect of its conservation and pro- 
duction work, but because it is also on 
record as distinctly opposed to class- 
minded and radical efforts, both on the 
part of its, brother farmers and of or- 
anized Jabor. 
ais purpose is* to increase produc- 
tion, which reminds me that the farmer 
is the only worker who has not alone 
maintained but increased his per cap- 
ita production above pre-war records. 

On the other hand, every line of in- 
dustry has decreased both in hours and 
rate of production, thereby greatly in- 
creasing costs, which have been still 
further boosted by ‘arbitrary wage ad- 
vances not based on either efficiency 
or production. 

It was-recently -shown on a typieal 
Missouri farm of 160 acres, represent- 
ing an investment_of $25,000, that if 
the farmer_and_his two sons received 
for their actual hours of farm work the 


same rate per hour paid to carpenters, 
bricklayers and painters im) a nearby 
town, their year’s wages would amount 
to $400 more than the present market 
value of the gross product of the quar- 
ter section, not including $1,500 more 
as intere<t on the investment. 

United States Grain Director Barnes 
recently stated: ‘lour is fifty per 
cent of the final wholesale cost of 
bread.;’> bow and de livery being the 
other fifty per cent.” This means that 
the farimer’s wheat priee was probably 
little more than a fourth of the cost, 
for Mr. Barnes also said: “If we took 


5 cents off the wheat price, the 10- 
cent loaf would be reduced only one 
cent.” That means if we cut the farm- 
er’s wheat price in two, making wheat 


$1.06 at the farm, station, the bread 
loaf would still cost well over eight 
cent He means just that, too, for 


he states: “If flour were supplied to 
the bakers free, with present cost of 


labor, etc., remaining the same, we 
could hardly attain a retail five-cent 
loaf.” — Clearly the farmer, with his 
twelve-hour day, is not responsible for 
the inefficiences and inequalities of all 
vn other men and.their manipula- 
lons : 


Yet T read recently a So-called farm 
Paper that speaks so sympathetically 
of “labor’s unrest,” that is unresting 
all the rest of us, particularly the farm- 
el he is “unresting’ in his toil for 
the torty-five-hour week “unresters.” 
The farmer can not improve his situa- 
tion by combining with them, nor by 
himself taking sole charge of the gov- 
ernment. 


Labor, in an audacious and @ men- 
dacious way, has been ‘trying “to “use 
them as a tail for its-kite, elaiming 


the farmer was_ for: public ownership, 
Which the farmer knows-means ,politi- 
€al possession of all public utilities, 
This, the great and now nation-wide 
American Farm Bureau’ Organization, 
@s well as the National Grange afd 
the Association” of State © Parnter’’ 
Union Presifients,ihave.alli denounced ; 
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p BE 


A MOTOR COMPANY 


Increase Your Truck Mileage 


Great loads (ordinarily overloads) — working over all 
kinds of roads—long h5durs at a stretch—the motor work- 
ing almost constantly with very little coasting—such” 
conditions of service develop a tremendous degree of heat 
within the cylinder walls of the .average truck motor. 


Against these mighty forces of friction and heat, .only 
the very best of lubricants should be used.’ And there is 
only one “best” lubricant—that made ‘nen, strictly ge 


sylvania crude oil. 


HERMOLINE is admittedly a superior oil*for truck use for the 
reason that it is not only made strictly, from the.pest Penasylvania 


crude but, 


in addition, it is refined. byoa 


scientifically correct 


formula of a motor company—a formula based apén this:company's'+ 
long experiencé in selling and serving in the automobile, truck and>’ 


tractor fields. 


HERMOLINE is free from the serious faults of inferior oils.-, 
HERMOLINE does not evaporate through the filler tube under:* 


even the greatest heat. 


It does ndt fail to provide the necessary ° 


protecting film of oil, without which even the ‘best quality of steel ; 
would quickly be ruined when operating with usual motor speed. | 


Increase your truck mileage and add years to. the-life of your. 


motor by using HERMOLINE. 


There should be a garage man in your town who makes a spe- 


cialty of HERMOLINE service. 


If not, send tthe name of your 


garage man to us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


Pat it te any test you like, HERMOLINE is the lubricant 
you should insist on. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 








“against good public policy and the 
cities of sound Americanism.” 
The American Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion, from thirty-three states, resolved: 
“We desire to point out that a large 
factor of the high cost of living 7 the 
curtailing of preduction thru ‘shorter 
hours, lessened.-effieieney of labor, and 
strikes.” The day, too, when- public 
suffering can be, used as a club to en- 
force labor uniOn demands, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable. is fast 


nearing an end—TI think it is here—if | 


we have any spokesman. 

There is nothing’ economic in com- 
thon between organized labor as now 
headed and the farmer. The farmer 
has.éo. get what he wants by produc- 
ing, and the more he wants or needs, 
the harder he has to work, and thereby 
he adds to the world’s needs and sup- 
ply when he Mleriipts to add to his 
own. ; 

Not so. With the presént dictum of-or- 
genized labor,for the union man does 


| every natural law, 


ETTER © 


-FROM THE FORMULA OF °: 








The Test of Oil Value 


There are five tests by 
which the supreme quality 
of lubricants made from 
Pennsylvania crude oils 
are shown, and by these 
tests HERMOLINE lubri- 
cants are proved superior 
for use in your motor car, 
truck, tractor or aeroplane. 


Gravity 


The gravity ofan oilshows 
its density. Lubricants 
like HERMOLINE, made 
from Pennsylvania crude 
oils, run high in gravity 
(from 30 to 33 degrees), 
and are invariably filtered 
oils that contain a small 
percentage of carbon. 


Viscosity 

The viscosity test shows 
the ability of oil to retain 
its body under extreme 
heats. Inferior oils usually 
havea high viscosity, while 
Pennsylvania oils havelow 
viscosity (from 150 to 240 
at 70°), but when subjected 
toaheat anywhere near the 
temperature of a working 
motor Pennsylvania oils 
surpass all in viscosity and 
lubricating capacity. 


Flash and Fire 


The flash test shows at 
what temperature the va- 
pors coming off the oil 
will ignite when a small 
flame is brought close to 
its surface. 

The fire test shows at what 
temperature the oil itself 
will burn. Oils refined from 
Pennsylvania crude show 
a flash of 400° Fahr. and 
over—a fire test of 450° 


Color 


Some of the lightest col- 
ored oils often contain the 
most carbon, so that tests 
of color should never be 
taken as proof of quality 
without the other tests 
described in this column. 
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Filtering 
Oils made from Pennsyl- 
vania crude may be de- 
pended upon as being truly 
filtered oils when they 
have a high gravity (from 
30 to 33 degrees). You 
will note that HERMO- 
LINE oil has both light 
and colorand high gravity. 
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Ask a Santor § ‘or the 
HERM booklet— 
it at in eed how to 
prove oil value. 
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not. inerease his hours or efficiency 
when he needs or fancies he needs 
something. He does not 
world’s supply in trying to gain 
own’ additional desires. Oh, no! 
just strikes and demands more wages, 
with actually -less or more careless 
hours and work. Thus he. makes-the 
world poorer, and every other.-man, 
woman. and child who lives or labors 
has to suffer. 

He cares not.a whit for the parable 
of the talents, that tells us, as does 
that we can not 
separate efficiency and reward as long 


his 


, as we are frée and indepndent, honest 





and aspiring men'‘and women, and-not 
socialists or werse, 

The greatest danger in Amaston to- 
day is in the lack of the right kind of 
leadership among hand and brain work- 
ers; in the lack of courage ahd~100 
per cent Ameritatteadership’ on’ the 
part of our’ pitbite offietais; and’ én the 
part of meclike: us. 


He | 


| le 


add to the } 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Without intelligent, all-American 
adership, the masses will not merely 
right some wrongs; they will them 
selves commit wrongs. Without wise 
firm leadership, the masses will nof€ 
only cleanse the temple of the money- 
changers; they will pull down-the tem- 
ple upon themselves and all of us. The 
public welfare is first and last the end 
to be served—what is best for all is 
and must remain best for each. 

That means, also, that any type of 
agriculture ,or industry that does not 
result in first-class social and living 
conditions, with a proper margin for 
growth and progressive improvement 
can not be permitted. It means that 
all workers in America must be aided,“ 
given or safeguarded, as the case may 
be, in the seven great factors of in- 
dustrial success, namely: health, edw-- 
cation, character, ambition, equipment, ° 
environment and reward. 

B.' F. HARRIS. | 
Champaign County, Illinois, 
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Book-and New 
$1,000,000 Building 


Philipsborn’s Spring Style 
Book, bearing our 30th Anni- 
versary Greetings, opens all 
the varied resources of our 
new Million Dollar Building. 
Ten Thousand Special Offers. 


All styles approved by Irene Castie, Pam- 
rsBporn’s Fasnion Auruority, who sends you 
this Anniversary Message — 

“I advise every woman in America who 
isinterested in style and economy, tosen 
for the Philipsborn’s 30th Cy ge x 4 
Style Book.” It’s free— POSTAL O 
COUPON brings it by return mail. 


All-Silk Poplin Dress 


Latest Style-Cheap at 
0. Ourprice, orqaid $ 598 


4126X. Made of all-silk 4 












plin. Gorgeously em- 4126 X 
Proidered. Prett t- oF $ 98 
ton trimming. test Ta —_ 
“1920” style craze. All : 
ladies’ misses’ sizes Prepaid 


Colors: Black, Navy “% 
Blue or Plum. Price, pre 
| SSeS = 


Values! 


Silk Waists {4 
.-----$2.98 up 
Wash Waists } 
EES. %c up | 
Cloth Skirts ¥ 
si $2.98 up 
Suits $13.98 up 
Millinery 79% up 
Shoes_...98c up 
Boys’ Suits \4 

$2.98 up 

Girls’ and Chil- 
dren's Dresses 
Te 

























We Prepau 

Charges /# 

Everything di Re, 
livered to. vor dl i") f 
very door fully FZ, 
prepaid. ‘S 


Money 
Back 


if anythin 
perchasec 
rom usis not 

satisfactory. 
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HEARTS 
anv HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published lress all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts 1 Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 























The Home Demonstration Agent 
Wins Her Way 

The Home Demonstration Agent 
was getting ready to attend a meeting 
ot farmers’ wives, and there demon- 
strate fireless brooders. The H. D. A. 
was pleased, for this special group of 
women belonged to a club that she had 
not as yet reached. 

Time and again she had called up 
the president to offer her services, only 
to be put off. Finally, the fireless 
brooders brought the invitation. This 
was something the ladies did not know 
about; their children were anxious to 
enter a poultry contest beginning with 
eggs in February and winding up with 
the expression of their success in the 
form of a report in October. No one’s 
hens wanted to sit. The principal of 
the consolidated school had offered 
to hatch February eggs in his own in- 
cubator, and had referred the children 
to the H. D. A. for fireless brooders. 

To be sure, the H. D. A. had never 
seen or built a fireless brooder, but she 
promptly “long-distanced” the college, 


| got in touch with the state leader, and 
long before time for the club meeting 


she had so mastered the principles of 
fireless brooders that she could make 
a fireless brooder for anyone out of 
scraps the poorest house could pro- 
vide. So, armed with the college leaf- 
lets and a brooder of her own making, 
she made her way to the garage. 

The day was sharply cold. The en- 
gine was chilled, stiff with heavy oil, 
and stubborn. She stepped on the 
starter and she stepped on the starter 
until it expired with a protesting wail. 
Then she applied hot water to the mys- 
terious insides under the hood; she 
primed with gasoline which her stiff- 
ening fingers warmed in a bottle held 
in the hot water of the tea-kettle. Fin- 
ally she cranked and she cranked; the 
engine started; she tucked the rugs 
about her, and rolled out of the garage. 

Two women sitting snug and warm 
in front of their machines smiled at 
her thru their windows, as tho she had 
been telling them a joke thru the me- 
dium of her balky car. 

She smiled back. (The H. D. A. who 
does not quickly learn how to smile 
with others at her own misfortunes 
doesn’t last long. To feel sorry for 
one’s self is positively fatal.) 

Once started, the soul of this H. D. 
A. thrilled with joy. Was she not go- 
ing to put in an opening wedge to en- 
large her field of usefulness? She 
sang as she rode: “I'm as happy as 
can be, little Liza Jane!” 


The roads were not bad for one way | 


traffic so long as she kept in the rut. 
A man riding horseback came out of 
a cross-road; courteously the H. D. A. 
struggled to give him one track. The 
steering wheel jerked under her hands, 
the front wheel left the rutted track, 
and sank down, down, in untrodden 
snow. 

The man rode on without a glance. 
Get back in the rut she could not. She 
killed her engine. Again and again it 
started, wheezed, coughed and strug- 
gled ineffectively. She tried and she 
tried to get back into the road; then 
the futility of it overcame her, while 
her engine chugged stolidly. She cried 
—the first tears but served as prim- 
ing for more. 

“Can I help you any?” a big voice 
boomed from behind. She turned to 
see a sturdy farmer standing along- 
side his own car in the track behind. 

“No,” she said, positively. “I don’t 
think anyone can ever help me. I’ve 
been here a lifetime, and I’m going to 
have to stay here thru eternity.” 

His jaw dropped, his eyes bulged. 
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Calumet Baking Powder 


forms the very foundation of 
kitchen economy. Itis the best way 
to reduce the high cost of living. 





bake-day failure is impossible. Noth- 
ingis wasted or thrown away. Every- 
thing used with it—flour, sugar, eggs, 
flavoring—is converted into whole- 
some bakings. 


Makes Most Paiatable 
and Sweetest of Foods 


You save when you buy it—mod- 
erate in cost. You save when you 
use it—has more than the ordinary 
leavening strength — therefore you 
use less. You save material it’s used 
with, 


modern baking powder factory. 
Contains only such ingredients as 





There’s nothing you can 
do,nothingyoucan usethat 
will help so much in keep- 
ing down food expense. 

CALUMET is so per- 
fectly made—so perfect 
in keeping quality — that 


Made in the world’s largest, most 


have been officially ap- 
proved by U.S. Food 
Authorities. 


Ordertoday! Conservel 
ipomias ! 
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Here is the famous Oliver Typewriter 
offering you a saving of $43. The $57 
Oliver is our identical $100 model, our 
latest and best model, The same as used 
by many of the biggest concerns. Over 
800,000 sold. We furnish you with an 
Oliver for Free Trial. Not one cent 
down. If you want to keep it, pay us at 
the rate of $3 per month until the $57 is 
paid. This is the greatest typewriter bar- 
gain in the world. You get the best at 
the lowest price. Ask today for full par- 
ticulars, 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
3363 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, I]. 





She felt he thought she was a crazy 
woman. At the thought she laughed, 
laughed until she cried; but this time 
the tears steadied her. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she exclaimed. 
“I'm the Home Demonstrator. I start- 
ed for the country club which meets 
today with Mrs. Brown, and I’m not 
making much headway. If you were 


ever stalled when you.were in a spe- | 
| “If you had a 


cial hurry, and opportunity was drip- 
ping away with the hours, you will 
know that time goes slowly.” 

“You bet it does,” he agreed. “I 
guess, tho, the two of us can get you 
out all right in a jiffy.” 

Well, the two of them did get her 
out, and then it developed that the 
farmer was taking his wife to the 
meeting. 

“T have taken so much of your time, 
the H. D. A. beamed, “if you are not 
planning to stay thru the afternoon, 
perhaps your wife will go on with me.” 

Thus it happened that a bundled-up 
woman emerged from the caverns of 
the farmer’s car and took her place 
beside the H. D. A. 

As tho to make up for lost time, the 
H. D. A.’s car whirred along with 
never a skid, and the H. D. A. and the 
farmer’s wife—Mrs. Blank by name— 





Mrs. Blank was outspoken in 
her views. “I’ve heard tell of you,” 
she admitted. “I was one of the wo- 
men that voted against having you out 
for a canning demonstration. I don't 
have time for going to demonstrations. 
Besides, what’s the use? My own way 
has been good enough for me so far; 
I guess it’s still good enough.” 

“But, listen!” the H. D. A. begged. 
next-door neighbor, 
wouldn’t you trade recipes and meth- 
ods? Wouldn’t you let her teach you, 
and wouldn't you teach her? I’m just 2 
neighbor—nearer than a_ next-door 
neighbor, because you don’t even have 
to go out on the back porch to call 
across. You can call me up any time 
and all my time belongs to the county, 
to help them by getting in touch with 
the methods and the tools and the 
other folks that can give help. 

“Life is so crowded we must learn 
how to save time. 


talked. 


’ 


“Living is so high, we must know 
how to make food go as far and fur 
nish as much nutriment as possible. 
The government is paying thousands 
and thousands of dollars to scientists 
and experts to get information for 
those who will accept it. Your money 
is helping to pay for this thru the tax- 
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es you pay; you should get some of the 
pénefit. “You can’t leave your home to 
visit every specialist, tho their ‘serv- 
ices were free; they can’t visit every 
farmer’s wife, tho the doors were 
opened wide in welcome. 

“I am here to be the connecting link 
péetween you and the government. I 
want to help this county to find its 
own leaders; I want to learn what you 
need that the government can supply, 
and then help you to get it. I want to 
build on the foundation you already 
have. You can help me, and I can‘help 
you. I want to show farmers’ wives 
the bigness of their jobs; I want to 
help you create a new circle of wants 
which the government can help to 
supply.” 

No answer came from her com- 
panion. The H. D. A. was afraid she 
had offended Mrs. Blank. But when 
the car stopped in Mrs. Brown’s drive- 
way, the farmer’s wife said slowly: 

“I guess I didn’t understand. I’m 
glad I've met you.” 

There was a chorus of welcome 
when the H. D. A. came in with Mrs 
Blank. To be sure, Mrs. Blank got 
most of the welcome; but the hostess 
explained to the H, D, A.: “Mrs. Blank 
is the lady who has been holding out 
against you. We were all glad to see 
you come in together, because what 
Mrs. Blank says usnally goes.” 

The demonstration was a triumphant 
success. Mrs. Blank rose to’offer a 
resolution of thanks. “I am sure I 
speak for all of you,” she said, warmly, 
“when I thank our Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent for coming to us this after- 
noon, and I am also sure that you all 
feel with me that this is but the first 
of many helpful meetings. 

“T want to invite you all to a special 






meeting at dys house’’—she leaned over 
to whisper to the H. D. A., whose eyes 
were sh “ee like stars and who nod- 
ded haj ; (“Any time,” the ladies 
heard her say.) Mrs. Blank went on: 
“I want to invite you all to come and 
bring vour families to a reception at 
my house next Thursday evening, in 
honor of our Home Demonstration 
Agent.” 


A happy H. D. A. was going home; 
the car — echoed the refrain in 
her hea “Glory, glory, hallelujah” 
—the coat goes marching on. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Bobby Coon Has Rings 
on His Tail 


Mr. Coon, the great-great-ever-so-great 
grandfather of Bobby Coon, was very, 
very, neat, and very well satisfied except 
about his plain, grayish-white tail. One 
day as he was sitting wishing for a hand- 
Some tail, along came Old Mother Nature. 


“‘Good morning, Mr. Coon,’ said Old 
Mother Nature, in her pleasantest voice. 
“Mr. Coon got up and made a very, low 
‘Good morning, Mother Nature,’ he 
replied. in his politest manner, which was 
Very polite indeed. 
“What were -you thinking about so 
hard?” asked Old Mother Nature 
“Mr. Coon looked a little bit ashamed. 
Then he sighed. ‘I was wishing that my 
tail was handsomer,’ said he, ‘But it is a 
Very good tail as it is, he added, hastily. 
“Old Mother Nature’s eyes twinkled. 


She sat down beside Mr. Coon and asked 
him all about his affairs, just as-if she 
didn’t know all about them already. She 


told him how pleased she was to find him 


8 neat and clean, and Mr. Coon just 
tingled all over with pleasure. At last 
she got up to go, and her eyes twinkled 


more than ever as she said: 
_ By the way, Mr. Coon, I am so well 
Pleased with your neatness that I arm 





eeving ua reward. I hope you wil 
ike jt.’ 

. Mr. Coon didn’t see any reward, but 
Mi. thar i her just'the same, and Old 
alother ture went on her way Mr. 
on watched her out of sight. Then he 
Po dia dov n the old log again and very 
ke I scratched his head as he 
; 1 way and that. 

, * onder what she om by reward. 
mm any anyw : i 
himnee: 3 nywhere,’ he said to 
“By 


nd by he just happenéd to glance 


at his tail. ‘Oh! cried Mr. Coon, and 
then for a long time he couldn’t say an- 
other word, but just looked and looked 
with shining eyes and such a queer feel- 
ing of happiness in his heart. You see, 
Old Mother Nature had left a beautiful, 
broad, black ring around his tail. Mr. 
Coon couldn't do anything the rest of that 
day but look at and admire that ring, un- 
til his neck acheil from twisting it around 


much. 

“After that he was neater than ever, 
you may be. sure, and the next time Old 
Mother Nature came around, she left an- 
other handsome black ring on his tail, be- 
cause he hadn’t grown careless, but had 
kept up his good habits. 

“Now about this time, hard times came 
to all the little people of the Green Forest 
and the Green Meadows. Every one began 
to grumble. Mr. Bear grumbled. Mr. Fox 
grumbled. Mr. Rabbit grumbled. Mr. Jay 
grumbled. Mr. Squirrel grumbled. Even 
Mr. Chuck grumbled. And one and all 
they began to blame Old Mother Nature. 
Then they began to quarrel among them- 
selves and to steal from each other. Some 
even left their homes and went out into 
the Great World to try to find a better 
place to live, only to find that the Great 
World was a harder place to live in than 
either the Green Forest or the Green 
Meadows. 

“But Mr. Coon didn’t grumble, and he 
didn’t go away. No, sir, Mr. Coon just 
stuck to his home and did the best he 
could to find enough to eat. He kept 
himself as neat as ever, and was always 
cheerful. Whenever he met one of his 
grumbling neighbors, he would say: 

“ ‘Better. times coming! Better times 
coming! 
best she can, Better times coming!’ 

“The others would laugh at him for his 
faith in Old Mother Nature, and say ugly 
things about her, and urge Mr. Coon to go 
with them out into the Great World. But 





he kept right on minding his own business 
and keeping neat and cheerful, until at 
last Old Mother Nature, all worried and 
troubled, came to see what she could do 
to straighten matters out. It didn’t take 
her long to find out how all the little mea- 
dow and forest people, except Mr. Coon, 
had grumbled and been discontented, and 
said ugly things about her, for vou can’t 
fool Old Mother Nature, and it’s of no use 
to try. Some she punished one way, and 
some she punished another way, for of 
course she hadn't been to blame for the 
hard times, but had been working night 
and day to put an end to them 

“Mr. Coon was the last to be called be- 
fore her, and instead of being frowning 
and cross, as she had been to the others 
she was all smiles.* She 
things to him, and when at last she sent 
him away, what do you think she had 
given him?” 

“More rings,”’ cried Peter Rabbit 

“Yes,"" replied Grandfather Frog, ‘Mr. 
Coon’s tail was ringed way to the tip. 
There was one for cheerfulness, 
for faith, and one for persistence in mak- 
ing the best of a bad matter and staying 
at home. And ever since that long-ago 
day, when the world was young, the 
Coons have. been. very proud of their 
beautiful tails and have kept up the good 
habits of old Mr Coon. Now you know, 
Peter Rabbit, why Bobby Coon wears 
rings on his tail,’’ concluded Grandfather 
Frog 

Peter gave a long sigh. 
perfectly beautiful, he said. 
had rings on my. tail." 

And then he wondered why everybody 
laughed. 

(Next week's story tell why there is a 
black head in the Buzzard family.) 


The Medicine Chest 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me what things 
should stock the family medicine cabinet 
where there are a number of 
dren? I am thankful to say that we are 
a remarkably healthy family, so we need 
first-aid articles chiefly.” 


“I think it’s 
“I wish I 





small chil- 


In the way of drugs, the medicine chest 
should have: 
Iodine, for painting wounds: to be ap- 


plied with a bit of absorbent cotton wound 
on a toothpick 

Boric acid, in powdered forn also in 
solution, made with a tablespvonful to a 
pint of boiling water. cooled and Strained 
thru gauze into a sterilized bott to be 
used as a gargle or wherever a n sila anti- 
septic wash is needed 

Bicarbonate of sodium, or common bak- 
ing seda, to be used for burns 








A bottle. of equal parts of 1 oil 
and lime water, also for burns 

A fine grade of salt, for ga 

Arnica, for pain remover; good 
liniment or camphorated oil, for colds on 
the chest—to be applied warm 

Ipecac, to induce vomiting in croup. 

Castor oil amd epsom salts. 

Camphor, essence of peppermint, vase- 
Nne and antiphlogistin. 


There will also be needed absorbent cot- 
ton, a small pair. of adhesive 
tape, antiseptic gatze, bandages (the Red 
Cross:bandages come in different widths 
already rotled), fever thermometer, safety 
pins, a smal piece of oiled silk for cold 
compresses, a piece of rubber sheeting, 


scissors, 





fountain syringe and hot water bag 


Old Mother Nature is doing the | 











said a lot of nicé | 


and one | 
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—that is 
his youth 
head up, clear-eyed, 


the proudest word American parents know today—whether 
lives only in memory or whether he came gloriously home, 
a modest ener his duty well done. 





“Our boys” can never be too highly honored, nor can the memo- 
ries of their youth be too highly prized. And pictures are the key- 
stone of memory. Every little snapshot, even though it is grey or 
out ot tocus or blurred, is treasured as a keepsake and as the years 





go on, each keepsake will increase in sentiment. 


Take the best photograph of the bov—soldier, sailor or marine— 
and give it the place of honor he deserves with a beautiful portrait, 
painted in colors. He'll never he in navy blue or khaki again. 


In the days when his grandchildren beg him for 
Great War, he will bless you for your 
picture. 


stories of the 
foresight in preserving this 


Of course, pictures of the boy are not the only ones to treasure. 
Baby's captured smile or pose, or pictures of daughter, of friends and 
relatives can also be made in beautitul portraits in colors, and remain 
a constant and beautiful reminder of enjoyable times. 


Portrait Paintings From 
Small Photographs 


Starting as the pioneer in this work over a quarter century ago, 
the Chicago Portrait Company’s artists have made more than 9,500,- 
000 portraits for the homes of America. This company has developed 
to a high degree the-art of making portrait paintings from small 
photographs. 


The Chicago Portrait Company has always maintained standards 
of the strictest excellence in its work. The officers have been and 
are men of high ideals to whom the execution of each order_has 
been a trust received directly trom some home. The spirit of service 
of these leaders is shared by the entire force of more than 2,000 em- 
ployees, and is responsible for the remarkable public confidence ac- 
corded the Chicago Portrait Company and its work throughout the 
country during. more than 25 years. Be sure that your portraits are 
made in the studios of this great institution. 

There are representatives of the Chicago Portrait Company in 
your state, and they will call upon you soon. They are trained men 
and can help you select the best photograph, and explain to you how 
in the studios of the Chicago Portrait Company it can be made into 
a living likeness in colors. 

We believe you will enjoy reading ttt story of the work and 
ideals of the Chicago Portrait Company, as published in booklet 
form. Simply fill out.the enclosed coupon, send it today, and receive 
in return a copy of this booklet without any obligation. It will tell 
you at your leisure all about the Chicago Portrait Company and the 
beautiful life-like portraits they make. 


Portrait Company 
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i + comeaen PORTRAIT COMPANY, 4 a 3 
The Chicago Portrait Company ie Meno fe Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 
has openings for a few more ! Please send me copy of your illustrated booklet. This 
high grade men to represent I request does not obligate me in any way. Very truly 
them in different states. For | ern 
information regarding a posi- | 7 
tion as representative, address Address om siaceesessocasieconeialite 
Sales Manager. | town satin tiie 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


=> 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwuys apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 5 
( a ———- 














A Message From the Risen 
Christ 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 14, 1920. Revelation, 1. 
Printed, Revelation, 1: 4-18.) 

“John to the seven churches that 
are in Asia: Grace to you and peace, 
from him who is and was and who is 
to come; and from the seven Spirits 
that are before his throne; (5) and 
from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful 
witness, the first-born of the dead, and 
the ruler of the kings of the earth. 
Unto him that loved us, and loosed us 
from our sins by his blood; (6) and he 
made us to be a kingdom, to be priests 
unto his God and Father; to him be 
the glory and the dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen. (7) Behold, he com- 
eth with the clouds; and every eye 
shall see him and they that pierced 
him; and all the tribes of the earth 
shall mourn over him. Even so, Amen. 
(8) I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, who is and who 
was and who is to come the Almighty. 
(9) I, John, your brother and partaker 
with you in the tribulation and king- 
dom and patience which are in Jesus, 
was in the isle that is called Patmos, 
for the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus. (10) I was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me 
a great voice, as of a. trumpet, (11) 
saying, What thou seest, write in a 
book and send it to the seven church- 
es: unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, 
and unto Pergamum, and unto Thya- 
tira, and unto Sardis, and unto Phila- 
delphia, and unto Laodicea. (12) And 
I turned to see the voice that spake 
with me. And having turned, I saw 
seven golden candlesticks; (13) and in 
the midst of the candlesticks one like 
unto a son of man, clothed with a gar- 
ment down to the foot, and girt about 
at the breasts with a golden girdle. 
(14) And his head and his hair were 
white, white as snow; and his eyes 
were as a flame of fire; (15) and his 
feet like unto burnished brass, as if it 
had been refined in a furnace; and his 
voice as the voice of many waters. 
(16) And he had in his right hand 
seven stars; and out of his mouth pro- 
ceeded a sharp two-edged sword: and 
his countenance was as the sun shin- 
eth in his strength. (17) And when I 
saw him, I fell at his feet as one dead. 
And he laid his right hand upon me, 
saying, Fear not: I am the first and 
the last, (18) and the Living One; and 
I was dead, and behold, I am alive for 
evermore, and I have the keys of death 
and of Hades.” 

Twice did Jesus of Nazareth appear 
on earth after His ascension in the 
view of His disciples from Mount Oli- 
vet; not, however, clothed in the gar- 
ment of flesh and blood in which His 
divinity was veiled for the purpose of 
redemption, but glorified, as we shall 
see Him in the future in our own glori- 
fied bodies, if we be indeed His true 
disciples. One of these appearances 
was to Saul of Tarsus, when on his way 
to Damascus as the avowed enemy of 
the Christian church; the other to 
John the aged, when he received the 
message in the Isle of Patmos by the 
word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus. 
was there any doubt in the mind of 
Paul or of John that they had indeed 
seen Jesus. When his apostolic author- 
ity was questioned, Paul could say: 
“Have I not seen Christ the Lord?” 
“And last of all he was seen of me also, 
as one born out of due time.” John 
gives to his last book the title of “the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave him.” 


In neither of these instances. 





Over sixty years had passed since 
Jesus ascended from Mount Olivet. All 
the other disciples had long since re- 
ceived the martyr’s crown, and John 
had indeed tarried till Jesus came to 
him. He was an old man now, prob- 
ably at least ninety years of age, ban- 
ished because he had proclaimed the 
Word of God and given testimony to 
Jesus. He had suffered much. The 
gospel had spread thruout the Roman 
empire. Heresies had had time and 
opportunity for development, and the 
church had been tried here by wealth, 
there by persecution, everywhere by 
the seductions of the world; and its 
power of resistance to all this could 
be measured. Jesus appeared to the 
last of His disciples, the one most be- 
loved by the Master and revered by the 
Christians of his day, to give His final 
message to the Christian church. The 
time was the Lord’s Day, the day of 
His resurrection, now recognized and 
observed by Christians as the proper 
Sabbath. The place was Patmos, a 
lonely isle to which John had been 
banished, and from which on a clear 
day could be seen the mainland of 
Asia, a name then limited to a portion 
of what we now call Turkey in Asia. 
The message which he received was 
addressed to the seven neighboring 
churches, the varied moral conditions 
of which are taken as fit types of the 
moral development of the church uni- 
versal. 


We shall make nothing whatever of 
this description unless we bear in mind 
two or three things: First, that John 
Was a very old man, that his mind, as 
that of all old men, and especially in 
religious matters, was full of the im- 
pressions and experiences of his child- 
hood and early years. His study had 
always been in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and their symbolism was ever present 
in his mind; and therefore we shall 
never begin to understand this pas- 
sage, or any part of this book of Reve- 
lation, until we realize that it is satu- 
rated with the symbols and modes of 
expression of the Old Testament, and 
by this alone can be interpreted. 


Second, we must bear in mind that, 
as the Jews understood the second 
commandment, they were forbidden to 
make any likeness of anything in heav- 
en above or in the earth beneath. 
Hence, in all their history, they have 
neither sculpture nor painting. For 
this reason, their pictures were all 
word-pictures, appealing not to the eye, 
but to the mind, the intellect, the soul. 
Such a picture as is given in this chap- 
ter, if painted on canvas or chiseled 
in stone, would be horrible and revolt- 
ing; but as a word-picture of Almighty 
Power it stands unrivaled in all liter- 
ature, sacred or profane. This lesson 
furnishes the key to a proper under- 
standing of this book of Revelation, so 
far as it is capable of interpretation at 
the present day. It is the one book of 
the Bible that can not be understood in 
all its parts until after the fulfillment 
of all its predictions, which, in the very 
nature of things, can not be until the 
final consummation of all things. 


John was “in the Spirit,” that is, ina 
peculiar state of spiritual exaltation, 
when his attention was arrested by a 
voice, clear and distinct as a trumpet 
call, announcing the presence of the 
Infinite and Eternal, the Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last, these 
being the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and signifying that the 
person speaking was the beginning and 
the end of all things; and commanding 
John to record the impending revela- 
tion with special application to the 
churches within the line of his vision, 
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Make Your Home Ties 
Stronger 


Music makes your home ties stronger. Many 
delightful evenings are.in store for the family 
owning a Straube Player. 


The Straube Melo-Harpis something new and 
different in players. It combines the sweet 
melody of the harp with the full, rich tones of 
the perfect piano. You turn the harp on or off | 
at will by simply pressing a push button. A 
more delightful, useful and beneficial purchase 
for the whole family cannot be imagined. 

The splendid tone of the Straube Player has success- 
fully stood the test of the finest musical judgments. 
The quality and richness of Straube tone has not been 
excelled. Straube tone is permanent. It is the expres- 
sion of the musical ideals of the Straube makers. 


To own an instrument like this is to answer for all 
time the question of good music in your home. The 
whole family can sing the songs they like best — the 
words are printed on the player-rolls. 

You can play your favorite selections on the Straube 
yourself at the Straube dealer’s store. He will be glad 


i} If your town is without a Straube dealer, write us 


| STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana | 
| Dept. 1-B | 
Music in the Home Puts Sunshine in the Heart 
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types of the church universal, begin- 
ning with Ephesus and passing around 
in the direction of the movement of the 
hands of a watch, to Laodicea. As 
John turned to see from whom the 
voice proceeded, his vision was that of 
the temple at Jerusalem, long since de- 
stroyed by the Romans. John was now 
an old man, over ninety, and, like ev- 
ery old man, lived in the scenes and 
associations of his spiritual youth and 
boyhood. Hence the symbolism of the 
entire book of Revelation is Jewish, 
and only by keeping this thought ever 
before us can we in the least begin to 
understand any part of it. 

The Jewish temple had one candela- 
brum, with seven branches, and one 
each of what we would call globes. In 
its stead, John sees seven distinct can- 
delabra, and one, like a son of man, the 
great high priest of humanity, walking 
among them, ever trimming and caring 
for these seven distinct lamps, clothed 
with the vesture of a high priest, whose 
duty it was to fill the candelabra with 
the holy olive oil, the garment pure 
white, with a cincture or girdle of pure 
gold about the breasts. The descrip- 
tion otherwise is a combination of that 
of the Ancient of days (Daniel, 7:9): 
“I beheld until thrones were placed 
down, and one that was ancient of days 
did sit; his raiment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like pure 
wool.” And “Then I lifted up my eyes, 
and looked, and behold a certain man 
clothed in linen, whose loins were gird- 
ed with pure gold of Uphaz; his body 
also was like the beryl and his face as 
the appearance of lightning, and his 
eyes as flaming torches, and his feet 
like unto burnished brass, and the 








voice of his words like the voice of a 
multitude.” (Daniel, 10:5-6.) 

White is everywhere in the Old Tes- 
tament the symbol of the Divine. Hence 
the white hair indicates not the decay 
of age, but immortal youth; not the 
natural, but the supernatural. The 
“eyes as a flame of fire” denote the 
power to penetrate thru all disguises 
and subterfuges, and read the inner- 
most thoughts; for all things are naked 
and open before the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. “His feet like un- 
to burnished brass,” or molten brass, 
as if “refined in a furnace,” indicate 
the power to tread down and consume. 
The voice “as the voice of many wa- 
ters,” denotes the penetrating power of 
the cataract, or what the Greek poets 
were fond of describing as the “far- 
sounding sea,” as its waves dashed 
perpetually against the rocky shore. 

Holding and sustaining the seven 
stars, which in the last verse are in- 
terpreted as meaning the ministry of 
the seven churches, “out of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword”; inter- 
preted by Paul, “For the word of God 
is living and active, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, and piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of both joints and mar- 
row, and is quick to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
“His countenance was as the sun shin- 
eth in his strength.” When Jesus re 
vealed Himself to Saul, it was by 4 
light exceeding the brightness of the 
mid-day sun in a rainless land; for 
light, the white light of the Shekinah, 
was ever the symbol of Divinity. 

The evident object of all this is to 
impress upon the mind of the apostle 
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that he isnow in the presence of Jesus, 
not in His humanity but in His glory, 
clothed with all power in heaven and 

arth. No wonder then that the be- 
joved disciple, whose place was evel 
next to Him, who leaned upon Jesus’ 
b fell at His feet as if dead, as 





breast 

d iah, Ezekiel and Daniel, when 
si manifestations of the Divine 
pres and power were revealed to 
th 


y» gracious beyond all comprehen- 
sion must have been the touch of that 
right hand and that “Fear not.” What 
tlessed comfort there has ever been to 
weary souls in the “fear nots” of the 
Bible How comforting the assurance 
that He who addressed him is the First 
end the Last, the Beginning and the 
Rnd, the Divine, without beginning of 
days or end of years, who. describes 
Himself as the Living One, with life in 
Himself, the source and origin of life, 
who was indeed dead, and by His death 
made atonement for you and me, and 
is now living forevermore, and because 
He once bore in human nature the pen- 
alty of our sins, is the conqueror of 
death, and as that conqueror has the 
keys of death, the keys of Hades, the 
underworld; the abode of departed 
spirits. It is He who sends this mes- 
sage of love and warning to the seven 
types of the churches in 
their strength and weakness in all the 
coming ages. 
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Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders tO PaTTERN D&SPARTMENT OF 

aALLaCES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


—___—_ 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 




















ild’'s Coat—Cut in sizes 27 
ul The deep yoke drops into 
els at each side, where tiny 
inserted for trimming. 
—Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse— 
s 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, 
sure Simple and straight are 
of this slip-over biouse. 
55—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
30 and 382 inches, waist 
ple gathered model with 
yr trimming is this one. 
§2—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
ind 42 inches, bust measure. 
res in surplice effect give in- 
> a smart coat-dress 
3oys’ Coat—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
<, 14 and.16 years Raglan 

















ee make their appearance in this 
¥y-Coat of tweed. 
Addmc. eve patterns will be sent to any. 


page 7 gm. receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
lat fashion magazine, containing all the 
he Good Styles, dressmaking. hints, et¢., 
Stam, m receipt of five cents. Remit in 

®S, and send all. orders to the Pat- 


te vont - 5 
em. Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
ones, Iowa. 
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Here’s a book that will save you time and money. 
Those who have read it say that’s just exactly what it did 
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“Save the 
Surface and 


you save all’’ 
Use Paint and 






ran Dependable 
s Since 1851 


for them. It tells how to save and beautify every kind of surface around the farm and 
home—from front gate to back fence. 


What to do with bare floors. 


How to preserve cement. 


How to protect steel and iron from rust. 
How to enamel all kinds of surfaces. 


How to prime all kinds of wood. 


The art of color harmony. 


How to make rooms more cheerful. 
Howto renew the lustre of your automobile. 


Sixty-four pages in all—a book worth 25 cents, but we will send it to you FREE. 


Cheapest in the End 


There are more than 50 distinct Heath & Milligan Dependable Products for you to use. 
Each one will go farther, wear longer, look better and will prove the cheapest in the end. 


Paint Headquarters 


To find Paint Headquar- 
ters in your town, look for 
our Dependable Trade 
Mark. The store where you 
see this mark believes in 
giving you a square deal. 


Heath & Mill 


Chicago, 
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Information Headquarters 


To get accurate, up-to- 
date information about 
your Paint problems, 
see the Heath & Milligan 


dealer. If you don’t know 
who he is, write us for his name, 
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Bulletins for Planning Home 


Extension Bulletin 52, ‘‘Model Farm 
University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Extension Bulletin 73, 
for Farm Labor,”’ Purdue 
fayette, Indiana 

“A Farm House for $1,000,"" ‘‘Housing 
Farm .Help,”’ National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

The following agricultural colleges put 
out actual plans and specifications for 
farm houses, which are sent out to farm- 
ers at prices just enough to cover cost of 
making the blueprints, usually from 5 to 
40 cents per plan, It would be well to 
send to each place for their list of plans, 
with short description and cost of each, 
and then send for any of them which 
seem to be about what you want If it 
does not just meet your wishes, it will no 
doubt give you some good ideas: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul Minnesota; 
Iowa State College. Ames, Iowa; Univer- 
sity of Wiseonsin, Madison 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind a 

The following commercial associations 
often have various helps for planning 
homes and farm buildings which may 
have considerable interest and help, which 
they are glad to send for the asking: Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Illinois; White Pine Bu- 
reau, St. Paul,, Minnesota; Southern Pine 
Association New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, Il- 
linois; Permanent Buildings Society, Des 
Moines, Towa. . 

Besidés thes@ there are a number of 
commereial firms engaged in_ selling 
building materials or equipment who put 


Hlouses,”’ 


nant Houses 
liversity, La- 











booklets containing numbers of plans for 
farm homes, which they are willing to 
send to interéSted parties with the hope 
of selling all or part of the necessary 
equipment It. might be well to get one 
or two of these and look over the plans 
very carefully, as in nearly every case 
the plans shown are of actual farm 
homes which have proved so satisfactory 
that they have been called for many 
times: and it is quite likely that you will 
find exactly what you want Many oft 
these are advertised in our columns. 

The following bulletins on shrubbery 
and windbreaks are good 

Extension Bulletin 7, ‘“‘Beautifying the 
Farm Home,”’ Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Extension Bulletin 65, “Attractive 
Farmsteads,"’ Un:versity of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Bulletin 281, ‘‘Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
for Farm and Home Planting,’’ Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Circular 112--‘‘Hardy Trees. Shrubs and 
Flowers for Wisconsin Homes,” Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Forestry Service Bulletin 1, ‘Tree 
Planting for Shelter in Minnesota,’’ Min- 
nesota Forestry Board, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Circular 111—‘‘Planting that Nursery 
Stock,”’ University of Wisconsin, Mad.- 
son, Wisconsin. 





When the knob comes off the teakettle 
and there is no spare knob in the house, 
run a screw from the under side of the 
lid into a large cork ‘on top. If the hole is 
irregular, choose a cork a. little larger 
than the hole; soften it by steaming, and 
forces the cork in half its length. 





Bits of Savings 


“Shall I throw this out?” The girl held 
up an empty carton in which ‘strictly 
“Youn 
get another one when you get more eggs.” 

“No, don’t throw it out,” the housewife 


fresh eggs” had been brought. 


ordered. “Let me show you what I do 
with them. I am taking deviled eggs to 
the social this evening. I pin the two 


halves together with toothpicks after they 
are filled, wrap each egg in waxed paper, 
and pack them in this carton. If I can 
find another one, I will make my cottage 
cheese into cheese balls, wrap each bai 
in waxed paper, and pack in the same 
way. I put a paper doily on top; when I 
get to the church, T remove the partitions, 
slip my doily under, and have no dish to 
bring home. The waxed cartons such as 
come with salt wafers I also use; I put 
potato salad in these, first lining with 
the waxed paper.” 

Shaking lye, washing soda or washing 
powder out of the container by guess is 
an extravagant method, because it takes 
too much in two ways First, more is 
used than is necessary, and, second, more 
is used than is wise. Too much lye and 
washing soda eats fabrics and softens the 
fibers of wood. The right proportions to 
cut grease are, of washing soda, one-half 
teaspoonful, of lye, one teaspoonful, and 
of borax, one tablespoonful to each gallon 
of water. 

Blame which properly belongs on the 
soap is put on fabrics as wearing out too 
soon. Strong soap hardens and shrinks 
woolens, yellows white silks, and removes 
color in colored materials. Find-a good ~ 
quality of soap and stick to it 
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The Light of Western Stars 


By ZANE GREY 








SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- 
ing from New York to see her brother, 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lonely 
railroad station at El Cajon, a smail west- 
ern village. She is accosted by Gene 
Stewart, a drunken cowboy, who tries to 
force her to marry him, but he sobers up 
when he discovers her identity. Two Mex- 
icans quarrel outside the depot, over Bo- 
nita, a Mexican girl. One is fatally shot, 
and Bonita escapes on Stewart's horse. 
Stewart then escorts Miss Hammond to 
the home of Florence Kingsley, fiance of 
Al Hammond. Stewart, forgiven by Ham- 
mond for his insult to Madeline, is ac- 
cused by the sheriff of the murder of the 
Mexican. He thrashes the sheriff when 
he speaks disrespectfully of Miss Ham- 
mond and hits the trail for the Mexican 
border and joins Madero’s revolutionists. 
Madeline meets Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treacherous Mexican dandy who owns a 
ranch nearby and is known to be a rebel. 
Later she buys Stillwell’s ranch, as well 
as that of Don Carlos, and makes a per- 
fect ranch home. When Stewart comes 
back, she rescues him from himself, per- 
suades him to reform and come to the 
ranch as foreman, where he makes good. 
Madeline’s sister, Helen, with a party of 
friends from the east, come to visit the 
ranch. In order to escape the danger of 
guerrillas, a camping party up in the 
mountains is formed. The days are spent 
fin a general good time. The visitors hear 
the story of a lost gold mine somewhere 
fn the fastnesses of the desert ranges. 
Madeline accidentally comes upon Stewart 
secretly talking with Bonita, the Mexican 
girl, but will not permit him to explain. 
The party learns that Don Carlos and his 
guerrillas are camping on the mountain 
trail, blocking their return home. The 
women are hidden in a cave and when 
the Mexican band comes to the camp they 
are bluffed off by the cowboys. The party 
almost immediately starts for the ranch 
yy a roundabout trail, and escapes an 
open fight with the outlaws. 


CHAPTER 20—THE SHERIFF OF 
EL CAJON. 

About the middle of the forenoon of 
that day Madeline reached the ranch. Her 
guests had all arrived there late the night 
before, and wanted only her presence and 
the assurance of her well being to con- 
sider the last of the camping trip a rare 
adventure. Likewise, they voted it the 
cowboys’ masterpiece of a trick. Made- 
line’s delay, they averred, had been only 
a clever coup to give a final effect. She 
did not correct their impression, nor think 
it needful to state that she had been es- 
corted home by only one cowboy. 

Her guests reported an arduous ride 
down the mountain, with only one inci- 
dent to lend excitement. On the descent 
they had fallen in with Sheriff Hawe and 
several of his deputies, who were con- 
siderably under the influence of drink 
and very greatly enraged by the escape of 
the Mexican girl, Bonita. Hawe had used 
insulting language to the ladies, and, ac- 
cording to Ambrose, would have incon- 
venienced the party on some pretext or 
other if he had not been sharply silenced 
by the cowboys. 

Madeline’s guests were two days in re- 
covering from the hard ride. On the third 
day they leisurely began to prepare for 
departure. This period was doubly try- 
ing for Madeline. She had her own phy- 
sical need of rest, and, moreover, had to 
face a mental conflict that could scarcely 
be postponed further. Her sister and 
friends were kindly and earnestly persis 
tent in their entreaties that she go back 
east with them. She desired to go It 
was not going that mattered; it was how 
and when and under what circumstances 
she was to return that roused in her dis 
turbing emotion. Before she went east 
she wanted to have fixed in mind her fu- 
ture relation to the ranch anG the west 
When the crucial hour arrived, she found 
that the west had not claimed her yet. 
These old friends had warmed cold ties 

it turned out, however, that there need 
be no hurry about making the decision. 
Madeline would have welcomed any ex- 
cuse to procrastinate; but, as it happened, 
a letter from Alfred made her departure 
out of the question for the present He 
wrote that his trip to California had 
been very profitable, that he had a prop- 
osition for Madeline from a large cattle 
company, and, particularly, that he want- 


ed to marry Florence soon after his ar- 
rival, and would bring a minister from 
Douglas for that purpose 

Madeline went so far, however, as to 
promise Helen and her friends that she 
would go east soon, at the very latest by 
Thanksgiving. With that promise they 


were reluctantly content to say good-bye 
to the ranch and to her At the last mo- 
ment there seemed a great likelihood of a 
hitch in plans for the first of that 
homeward journey. All of Madeline's 
guests held up their hands, western 
fashion when Link Stevens appeared with 
the big white car Link protested inno- 
cently, solemnly, that he would drive 


stage 


| 








slowly and safely; but it was necessary 
for Madeline to guarantee Link’s word 
and to accompany them before they would 
enter the car. At the station, good-byes 
were spoken and repeated, and Madeline’s 
promise was exacted for the hundredth 


time. 
Dorothy Coombs’ last words were: 
“Give my love to Monty Price. Tell him 


I'm—I'm glad he kissed me!” 

Helen’s eyes had a sweet, grave, yet 
mocking light as she said: 

“Majesty, bring Stewart with you when 
you come. He’ll be the rage.” 

Madeline treated the remark with the 
same merry lightness with which it was 
received by the others; but after the train 
had pulled out and she was on her way 
home she remembered Helen’s words and 
looks with something almost amounting 
to a shock. Any mention of Stewart, any 
thought of him, displeased her. 

“What did Helen mean?” mused Made- 
line. And she pondered. That mocking 
light in Helen’s eyes had been simply an 
ironical glint, a cynical gleam from that 
worldly experience so suspicious and tol- 
erant in its wisdom. The sweet gravity 
of Helen’s look had been a deeper and 
more subtle thing. Madeline wanted to 
understand it, .to divine in it a new rela- 





tion between Helen and herself, some- 
thing fine and sigterly that might lead to 
love. The thought, however, revolving 
around a strange suggestion of Stewart, 
was poisoned at its inception, and she 
dismissed it. 

Upon the drive in to the“ranch, as she 
was passing the lower lake, she saw Stew- 
art walking listlessly along the shore. 
3Vhen he became aware of the approach 
of the car he suddenly awakened from his 
aimless sauntering and disappeared quick- 
ly in the shade of the shrubbery. This was 
not by any means the first time Madeline 
had seen him avoid a possible meeting 
with her. Somehow the act had pained 
her, tho affording her a relief. She did 
not want to meet him face to face. 

It was annoying for her to guess that 
Stillwell had something to say in Stew- 
art’s defense. The old cattleman was evi- 
dently distressed. Several times he had 
tried to open a conversation with Made- 
line relating to Stewart; she had evaded 
him until the last time, when his per- 
sistence had brought a cold and final re- 
fusal to hear another word about the 
foreman. Stillwell had been crushed. 

As days passed, Stewart remained at 
the ranch without his old faithfulness to 
his work. Madeline was not moved to a 
kinder frame of mind to see him wander- 
ing dejectedly around. It hurt her, and 
because it hurt her she grew all the 
harder. Then she could not help hearing 
snatches of conversation which strength- 
ened her suspicions that Stewart was 
losing his grip on himself, that he would 
soon take the downward course again. 
Verification of her own suspicion made it 
a belief, and belief brought about a sharp 
conflict between her generosity and some 
feeling that she could not name. It was 
not a question of justice or mercy or 
sympathy. If a single word could have 


saved Stewart from sinking his splendid 
manhood into the brute she had recoiled 
from at Chiricahua, she would not have 
spoken it. She could not restore him to 
his former place in her regard; she really 
did not want him at the ranch at all 
Once, considering in wonder her knowl. 
edge of men, she interrogated herself to 
see just why she could not overlook Stew. 
arts’ transgression. She never wanted to 
speak to him again, or see him, or think 
of him. In soine way, thru her interest 
in Stewart, she had come to feel for her. 
self an inexplicable thing close to seorn. 
A telegram from Douglas, heralding the 
coming of Alfred and a minister, put ap 
end to Madeline’s brooding; and 
shared something of Florence Kings) 


she 


y's 
excitement. The cowboys were as cager 
and gossipy as girls. It was arranged to 


have the wedding ceremony performed in 
Madeline’s great hall-chamber, ar the 
dinner in the cool, flower-scented patic 








) 


Alfred and his minister arrived ut the 
ranch in the big white car. The, ape 
peared considerably wind-blown. In fact, 


the minister was breathless, almost sic} 
less, and certainly hatless. Alfred 
as he was to wind and speed, remarked 
that he did not wonder at Nels’ aversio 
to riding a fleeting cannon-ball The im- 
perturbable Link took off his cap and 
goggles, and, consulting his watch, made 
his usual apologetic report to Madeline, 
deploring the fact that a teamster and a 
few stray cattle on the road had held him 
down to the manana time of only a mile 
a minute. 

Arrangements for the wedding broucht 
Alfred’s delighted approval. When he had 
learned all Florence and Madeline would 
tell him, he expressed a desire to 











nave 
the cowboys attend; and then he went on 
to talk about California, where he was 
going to take Florence on a short trip, 
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Power You Can Rely Upon 


To make you the most profit, each of your different farm operations 
must be timely. Often weather conditions call for extraordinary 


effort. 
ged power of the 


WATERLOO BO 


BURNS KEROSENE COMPLETELY 


It gives you dependable service at small oper- 
Its twin-cylinder engine develops 
full 12 H. P. at the drawbar and 25 H. P. on 


ating cost. 


the belt, using kerosene a 


Waterloo Boy. 


s a fuel. A patented 


manifold converts every drop of this low-priced 


fuel into power. 


The cooling system always holds the engine at 
the proper temperature. While the motor runs 
at the right temperature for perfect lubrication, 


Two gallons of kerosene per 
acre is the average amount used when plowing. 


rugged. 


It is then that you can count on the dependability and rug- 


y 


enough heat is maintained to insure complete 
combustion and full power, The radiator holds 
thirteen gallons of water. You don’t have to 
Stop in the field every few hours and fill it. 


The Waterloo Boy is especially strong and 
Its various parts are designed to 


meet every possible strain. Every part is easy 


to get at. The engine runs without vibration. 
Its well-balanced weight provides proper trac- 
tion in soft ground. 


Buying a tractor is an important investment. We have a booklet describing the 


Waterloo Boy 


fully. Drop us a postal card or letter today. 


Moline, Illinois, and ask for booklet W 
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ALITY MADE FAMOUS 


Address John Deere, 
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He was curiously interested to find out 
all about Madeline’s guests and what had 
happened to them. His keen glance at 
Madeline grew softer as she talked. 


“JT breathe again,”’ he said, and laughed. 
afraid. Well, I must have missed 
port. I can just fancy what Monty 
els did to that Englishman. So you 
to the crags. That'sa wild place. 
not surprised at guerrillas falling in 
with you up’ there.. The crags were a 
s rendezvous for Apaches—it's near 
r—almost inacecessible—good Wa- 

d er I wonder what the 
would think if they knew th 
las crossed the border ri under 
ses. Well, it’s practicall 
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ese 








y impos- 


i patrol some of that border line. 
s rt, mountain and canyon, exceed- 
ild and broken. I'm Sorry to say 


r 


nn a a 


seems to be more trouble in 





sig with these guerrillas than at any 
time retofore. Orozco, the rebel lead- 
er, has failed to withstand Madero’s army 
The federals are occupying Chihuahua 
now, and are driving the rebels north. 
Oroz¢ 1s broken up his army into” guer- 
rilla ids. They are moving north and 
west tending to carry.on guerrilla war; 
fare in Sonora. I can’t say just how this 
will affect us here. 3ut we're too close 
to the border for comfort. ~ These ~guer- 
rillas night-riding hawks; they can 
cross border,’ raid us here, and get 
back the same night. Fighting, I imag- 
ine, will not ‘be ’restricted to northern 
Mexico. With the revolution a failure, the 
guerrillas will be more numerous, bolder 
and hungrier. Unfortunately, we happen 
to be favorably situated for them down 
here n this wilderness corner of the 
state.’ 

On the following day, Atfred and Flor- 
ence were married. Florence's sister and 
severa! friends from El Cajon were pres 
ent. besides Madeline, Stillwell and his 
men It was Alfred's express wish that 
Stewart attend the ceremony Madeline 
was 1used when she noticed the pain- 
fully suppressed excitement of. the cow- 
boys. For them a wedding must have been 
ar nusual and. impressive event. She 


better understanding of 
when they cast off re- 
forward to kiss the 
Madeline had never 
and so heart- 


n to have a 
nature of it 
and pressed 

all her life, 


osoneow 























seen a bride kissed so much 
ily, nor > so flushed and disheveled and 
happy s indeed was a joyful occa- 
sion There was nothing of the ‘effete 
east’ about Alfred Hammond; he might 
hav en a westerner all his days. When 
Madeline managed to get thru the pre 
of cowboys to offer her cong wetdietinenk: 
A i gave her a bear hug and a kiss. 
This eared to fascinate the cowboys. 
With shining eyes and faces aglow, with 
smiling boyish boldness, they made a 
Madeline. For one instant her 
ped to her throat They looked 
y could most shamelessly kiss 
ul her That little, ugly-faced, 
d, rude, tender-hearted ruffian, 
Monty Price, was in the lead He re- 
seml a dragon actuated by sentiment 
All at once Madeline’s instinctive antag- 
onism to being touched by strange hands 
or lips battled with a real, warm, and 
fun-loving desire to let the cowboys work 
their will with her. But she saw Stewart 
hanging at the back of the crowd, and 
something—some fierce, dark expression 
of pain amazed her, while it froze her de- 
sire to be kind. Then she did not know 
what c} ye must have come to her face 
and bearing; but she saw Monty fall back 
sheey and the other cowboys draw 
aside t let her lead the way imto the 
patic 
The iner began quietly enough, with 


the cowboys divided between. embarraSs- 


ment and voracious appetites that they 
evidentivy feared to indulge. Wine, how- 
ever, loosened their tongues, and when 
Stillw got up to make the speech ev- 
erybody éxpected of him, they greeted him 
Wit r iy 
Stillwell was now one huge, mountainous 
smile. } was so happy that he appeared 
on the verge of tears He rambled on 
ecstatically till he came to raise his glass 
n now, girls and boys, let's ali drink 
to the bride an’ groom: to their sincere 
an’ lastin’ love; to their happiness an’ 
pros aged to their good health an’ long 
life et’s drink to the unitin’ of the 
east with the west No man full of red 
blood an’ the real breath of life could re- 
Sist a western girl an’ a good hoss an’ 
God's Tree hand—that open country out 
mere So we claim Al Hammond, an’ 
may be true to him An’, friends, I 
tink it fittin’ that we drink to his sister 
hopes Heahs to the lady we 
bon. to make our Majesty! Heah’s to the 
man who'll come ridin’ ‘out of the west, a 
fine ‘ig-hearted man with a fast hoss 
belt's “ ig rope an’ may he win an’ 
vem ie Come, friends, drink.’ 
ae oe VY pound of horses’ hoofs and a 
h as s 7 trrested Stillwell $ voice and 
nahi ind in midair 
_The patio became as silent as an un- 
t open doors and windows of 


amber burst the sound of 


ng to a halt, then harsh 
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and a low cry of a woman 





staple Steps crossed the porch. éntered } 
‘ne's room. Nels appeared in the 
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Only Essex Shares 
Hudson’s Qualities 


They Show Why Essex. Went 3037 Miles in 50 Hours 


A critical public has judged theE«sex. 
In the year past it set a-wortd’s sales 


record. 


More than $35,000,000 was paid for. 
22,000 Essex cars now in services age 
That shows how men wanted what 


Essex offered. 


Now Essex proves the accuracy of - 
motordom’s’ judgment. 
Let the official tests speak: 


For instance, the radiator shutters by 
which efficient operating heat is main- 


tained in coldest weather. They mean 











‘everything to satisfactory winter driv- 
ing. Closed, they keep the heat in. 
:-No unsightly hood covers are needed. 


“They give summer efficiency to gaso- 


On the Cincinnati Speedway a stock 
chassis Essex made a new warld mark of 


3037 miles in 50 hours, undef observa- 
tion of the American Automobile As- 


sociation. 


With other trials the same Essex ran 
a total of 5870 miles in 94 hours, 22 
minutes driving time, averaging over 


a mile a minute. 


Both Have This 
Motor Heat Control 


Still another Essex pheton holds the 
world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles. 

The Essex and Hudson are of course 
totally different types. 

But note the advantages Essex shares 


with Hudson. 
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dine,- They end hard starting. And in 
‘warm weather, opened, they give the 
maximum cooling. 


The Performance Leaders 
in Every Community 


The Essex, of course, does not cost as 
much as the Hudson, and though it is 
admittedly the runner-up in perform- 


ance, it can never be all the Super- 


Six is. 


In speed—in acceleration—in _hill- 
climbing—in endurance—no stock car 
ever matched Hudson’s famous records. 

In every community you will find the 
two cars most noted for performance 
are the Hudson Super-Six and Essex. 

Demand for both is so large that only 
by placing your order ahead can you in- 


sure delivery when you want it. 


Essex 1 ate ioe Michigan 
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doorway. Madeline was surprised to see 
that he had not been at the dinner table. 
She was disturbed at sight of his face. 

“Stewart, you're wanted outdoors,” 
caled Nels, bluntly. “Monty, you slope 
out here with me. You, Nick, an’ Stillwell 
-—-I reckon the rest of you hed better shut 
the doors an’ stay inside.” 

Nels disappeared. Quick as a cat Monty 
glided out. Madeline heard his soft, swift 
steps pass from her into her office. 
He had left Madeline 
trembled. She saw Stewart get up quietly 
and, without any change of expression on 
his dark, sad face, leave the patio. Nick 
Steele followed him Stillwell dropped 
his wine glass As shivering the 
silence, His face 


room 


his guns there 


it broke, 


his huge smile vanished 


set into the old cragginess, and the red 
slowly thickened into black Stillwell 
went out and closed the door behind him 

Then there was a blank silence The 


enjoyment of.the moment had been rudely 
disrupted Madel glanced down the 
lines of brown faces the pleasure 
fade into the old familiar hardness 

“What's wrong?” asked Alfred, rather 
stupidly. The change of mood had been 
too rapid for him. Suddenly he awakened, 
thoroly aroused at the interruption. ‘‘I’m 
going to see who's butted in here to spoil 
our dinner,’ he said, and strode out. 

He returned before any one at the table 
had spoken. er moved, and now the dull 
red of anger mottled his forehead. 

“It's the sheriff of El Cajon!” 


line 


to see 


he ex- 


. started for the door. 





claimed, contemptuousiy, Pat Hawe with 
some of his..tough deputies come to ar- 
rest Gene Stewart. They've got that poor 


little Mexican girl out there tied on a 
horse. Confound that sheriff!” 

Madeline’ calmly. rose ffém the table, 
eluding’ Plorente’s' entreating hand, and 


The cowbéys jumped 
up. Alfred barred “her progress. 

“Alfred, I am going out,’’ she 

“No, I guess not,’’ he replied. 
no place for you.” 

‘TI am going.” 
him. , 

‘Madeline! Why, what is it? You look— 
Dear, there's _pretty. sure to .be trouble 
outside. Maybe.there'lh be a fight. 
cam do nothing. ..Nou must, nat’ go,”’ 

“Perhaps J can prevent .trquble,” 
replied. 

As she left the patio, 
that Alfred, with Florence at his side and 
the cowboys behind, were starting to fol- 
low her. ~ When she got»out of her room 
upon the perch, she heard. séveral. men in 
loud, angry diseussion. Then, at.sight of 
Bonita helplessly and crueHy beund upon 
a’ horse; pale and disheveled and suffer- 
ing, Madeline experienced the>thrill. thag 


said. 
“That's 


She 


looked straight at 


she 


she’ was aware 


sight on mention of- this girth aways gave- 


You 


e 


her...-It cylelded to_a hot- Pang in“ sher 
breast—that dive spaimuawhich so, shamed 
her,;.. But -almost.instantly, as a second: 


glanee, showed-an-agofiy’ in Bonita’s face, 
hér bruised arms where the rope bit deep 
into the flesh, her little brown hands 





Stained with blood, Madeline Was over- 
come by pity for the unfortunate girl and 
a woman's righteous passion at such bar- 
barous treatment of one of her own sex. 

The man holding the bridle of the horse 
on which Bonita had been bound was at 
once recognized by Madeline as thé big- 
bodied, bullet-headed guerrilla who ‘had 
found the basket of wine in the spring 
at camp. Redder of face, blacker of beard, 
coarser of aspect, evidentiy under the in- 
fluence of liquor, he was as fierce-looking 
as a gorilla repulsive Besides 
him there were three other men present, 
all mounted on weary horses. The one 
in the foreground, gaunt, sharp-featured, 
red-eyed, with a pointed beard, she ree- 
ognized as the sheriff of El Cajon. 

Madeline Mesitated then stopped in the 
middle of the porch. Alfred, Florence an@ 
several others followed her out; the rest 
of the cowboys and guests crowded the 
windows and doors. Stillwell saw Made- 
line,.and, throwing up his’ hands, roared 
to be heard. This quieted the gesticutat- 
ing, quarreling men. 

“Wal, now, Pat Hawe, what’s drivin’ 
you like a locded steer on the rampage?” 
demanded Stillwell. 

*‘Keep in the traces, Bill,” replied Hawe. 
“You savvy what I come fer: I’ve been 
bidin’ my time. 3ut I'm ready now. Pm 


and as 


»hyar te arrest:a criminal.’ 


The huge frame of the old cattleman 
jerked as if he had been stabbed. His 
face turned purple. 
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“What criminal?” he shouted, hoarsely. 

The sheriff flicked his quirt against his 
dirty boot, and he twisted his thin lips 
into a leer. The situation was agreeable 
to him. 

‘Why, Bill, I knowed you hed a no-good 
outfit ridin’ this range; but I wasn’t wise 
thet you had more’n one criminal.” 

“Cut that talk! Which cowboy are you 
wantin’ to arrest?” 

Hawe'’s manner altered. 
curtly 


“Gene Stewart,” he replied, 


“On what charge?” 


“Fer killin’ a Greaser one night last 
fall.”’ 

“So you're still harpin’ on that? Pat 
you’re on the wrong trail. You can't 
lay that killin’ onto Stewart. The thing’s 


ancient by now. But if you insist on 
bringing’ him to court, let the arrest go 
today—we're hevin’ some fiest hyar—an’ 
I'll fetch Gene into El Cajon.” 


‘‘Nope. I reckon I'll take him when I got 
the chance, before he slopes.”’ 
“I’m givin’ you my word,” thundered 


Stillwell. 

“I reckon I don’t hev to take your word, 
Bill, or anybody else's.” 

Stilwell’s great bulk quivered with his 
rage, yet he made a successful effort to 
contro! it. 

“See hyar, Pat Hawe, I know what's 
reasonable. Law is law. But in this coun- 
try there always has been an’ is now a 
safe an’ sane way to proceed with the 
law. Mebbe you've forgot thet. The law 
as invested in one man in a wild country 
is liable, owin’ to thet man’s weaknesses 
an’ onlimited authority, to be disputed 
even by a decent old cattieman like my- 
self I'm a-goin’ to give you a hunch. 
Pat, you’re not overliked in these parts. 
You've rid too much with a high hand. 
Some of your deals hev been shady, an’ 
don't you overlook what I’m sayin’ But 
you're the sheriff, an’ I'm respectin your 
office I'm respectin ‘it this much if 
the milk of human kindness is so soured 
in your breast that you cant’ hev a kind 
feelin’, then try to avoid the onpleasant- 
ness that'll result from any contrary move 


on yeur part today. Do you get that 
hunch?” 
“Stillwell, you're threatenin’ an officer,” 


replied Hawe, angrily. 


“Will you hit the trail quick out of 


hyar?” queried Stillwell, in a strained 
voice. “I guarantee Stewart's appear- 


ance in El Cajon any day 

“No. I come to 
goin’ to.” 

“So thet’s your game!” shouted Still- 
well. “We-all are glad to get you 
straight, Pat. Now listen, you cheap, red- 
eyed coyote of a sheriff! You don't care 
how many enemies you make. You know 
you'll never get office again in this coun- 
ty. What do you care now? It's amazin’ 
strange how earnest you are to hunt down 
the man who killed thet particular Greas- 
er. I reckon there's been some dozen or 
more killin’s of Greasers in the last year. 
Why don’t you take to trailin’ some of 
them killin’s? I'll tell you why You're 
afraid to go near the border. An’ your 
hate of Gene Stewart makes you want to 
hound him an’ put him where he's never 
been yet—in jail. You want to spite his 
friends. Wal, listen, you lean-jawed, 
skunk-bitten coyote! Go ahead an’ try 
to arrest him!" 

Stillwell took one mighty stride off the 
porch. His last words had been cold. His 
rage appeared to have been transferred to 
Hawe. The sheriff had begun to stutter 
and shake a lanky red hand at the cattle- 
man when Stewart stepped out. 

“Here, you fellows, give me a chance to 
gay a word.” 

As Stewart appeared, the Mexican girl 
suddenly seemed vitalized out of her stu- 
por. She strained at her bonds, as if to 
lift her hands beseechingly. A flush ani- 
mated her haggard face, and her big, dark 
eyes lighted. 

“Senor Gene!" she moaned 
I so seek. They beat me, rope me, 
kee! me. Oh, help me, Senor Gene!" 

“Shut up, or I'll gag you," said the man 
who held Bonita's horse. 

“Muzzle her, Sneed, if she blabs again,” 
called Hawe. 

Madeline felt something tense and 
strained working in the short silence. 
Was it only a phase of her thrilling ex- 
citemont? Her swift glance showed the 
faces of Nels and Monty and Nick to be 
brooding, cold, watchful. She wondered 
why Stewart did not look toward Bonita. 
He, too, was now dark-faced, cool, quiet, 
with something ominous about him. 

“Hawe, I'll submit to arrest without 
any fuss,”” he said, “if you'll take the 
ropes off that girl.” 

“Nope,” replied the sheriff. She got 
away from me onct. Shes’ hawg-tied now, 
an’ she'll stay hawe-tied.” 

Madeline thought she saw Stewart give 
a slight start But an unaccountable 
dimness came over her eyes, at brief in- 
tervals obscuring her keen sight. Vagcuely 
she was conscious of a clogged and beat- 
ing tumult in her breast. 

“All right, let’s hurry out of here,” said 
Stewart. “You've made annoyance enough. 
Ride down to the corral with me. I'll get 
my horse and go with you.” 

“Hold on!” yelled Hawe, 
turned away. ‘‘Not so fast 


you say 
arrest him, an’ I'm 


“Help me! 
mos’ 


as Stewart 
Who's doin’ 


this? You don't come no E) Capitan stunts 
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“We Can Break That Old Alfalfa 
Field With Our Twin City’’ 
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Twin-City 12-20 


HE toughest going in the old alfalfa field won’t halt the 
Twin City 12-20, for it has built into it the surplus power to 
take the plows straight through and the surplus strength to stand 


up under continuous load. 


Farmers everywhere know the per- 
formance of the Twin City 12-20 
Tractor. Many of them know the 
engineering science—in design and 
construction—that makes this per- 
formance possible. 


Sixteen (Valve-in-Head) Engine for 
perfect kerosene burning; removable 
cylinder head and cylinder walls, for 
easy access and quick adjustments; 
counterbalanced crankshaft for re- 
duced vibration; transmission, direct 


on both forward speeds, mounted on 
Hyatt roller bearings; gears drop 
forged, steel cut and case hardened, 
running in a dust-proof oil bath. 


The result is a surplus-powered tractor 
of great strength, light weight, low 
operating cost and thorough dependa- 
bility—built to do the work, not to 
meet a price. 

Write us today for full particulars of 
this Twin City 12-20. Also ask about 
the all-steel Twin City Threshers. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Selling Products of 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CoO. 


Branches 
D r, Col. Great Falls, Mont. Wichita, Kan, St. Louis, Mo. 
Son tiainen, Ia. Salt Lake City, Utah Indianapolis, Ind. Ronees City , Mo. 
Fargo, N. D. Spokane, Wash. Peoria, il. Lincoln, Neb. 
Distributors 


Frank O. Rensas Renstrom Co.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif 


rville & Dah! Co. 


—Watertown, S 


.D. Southern Machinery Co. — Atlanta, Ga 


R. B. George Machinery Co.,—Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas; and Crowley, La. 
Eastern and d Expert Offices 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Canadian Dineiesteves 


154 Nassau Street, New York City 


enue Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
ary, Alberta 


innipeg, Man.; Regina, Sask.; 
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on me. You'll ride one of my pack horses, 
an’ you'll go in irons.” 


“You want to handcuff me?” queried | the old rum-guzzlin’ sheriffs, put you in 
Stewart, with sudden, swift start of pas- irons an’ hawg-tie you an’ drvie you off 
sion. to jail?” : . ; 

“Want to? Haw, haw! Nope, Stewart, “a eau ak mae eee 
thet's jest my way with hoss thieves, | what's come over you? Why, man, go in 


murderers, an’ sich. 
git off an’ put the 


raiders, Greasers, 
See hyar, you Sneed, 
irons on this man.” 

The guerrilla called Sneed slid off his 


horse and began to fumble in his saddle- | you and the boys would stick to me. Hur- 
bags. ry, Hawe, before niy mind changes.” 
“You see, Bill,” went on Hawe. —< His voice broke at the last, betraying 


swore in a new depooty fer this particular 
job. Sneed is some handy. He rounded 
up thet little Mexican cat fer me.” 

Stillwell did not hear the sheriff; he 
was gazing at Stewart in a kind of im- 
ploring amaze. 


in’s? 
let this sneakin’ 


the house, an’ I'll tend to this feller. Then 
tomorrow you can ride in an’ 
up like a gentleman.” 

“No. I'll go. 


the wonderful control he had kept over 
his passions. 
seemed suddenly to become spiritless. He 
dropped his head. 

Madeline saw in him fhen a semblance 
to the hopeless, 


if you're goin’ to 
this last gasp of 


to know 
coyote, 


I want 


give yourself 


Thanks, Bill, for the way 


As he ceased speaking, he 


shamed Stewart of earli- 





“Gene, you aint’ goin’ to stand fer them er days. The vague riot in her breast 
handcuffs?" he pleaded. leaped into conscious fury—a woman's 
“Yes, replied the cowboy. “Bill, old passionate repudiation of Stewart's bro- 
friend, I'm an outsider here. There's no ken spirit. It was not that she would | 
call for Miss Hammond and—and her have him be a law-breaker; it was that | 
brother and Florence to be worried fur- she could not bear to see him deny his | 


has al- 
I want 


happy day 
account 


ther about me. Their 
ready been spoiled on my 
to get out quick.” 
“Wal, you might be too damn consid- 
erate of Miss Hammond's sensitive feel- 
in’s." There was now no trace of the 
courteous, kindly old rancher. He looked 
harder than stone. “How about my feel- 





manhood. Once she had entreated him to 
become her kind of a cowboy—a man in } 
whom reason tempered passion 


She had 


let him see how painful and shocking | 
any violence was to her. And the idea 
had obsessed him, softened him, had 


grown like a stultifying lichen upon his 
will, had shorn him of a wild, bold spirit 





she now strangely longed to see him f: 
When the man Sneed came forward, jing- 





ling the iron fetters, Madeline's blood 
turned to fire. She would have forgiven 
Stewart then for lapsing into the kind of 





cowboy it had been her blind and sickly 
sentiment to abhor. This was a man’s 
west--a man’s game. What right had a 
woman reared in a softer mold to use her 
beauty and her influence to change a man 
who was bole and free and strong? At 
that moment, with her blood hot and 
racing, she would have gloried in the vio- 
lence which she had go deplored; she 
would have welcomed the action that had 
characterized Stewart's treatment of Don 
Carlos; she had in her the sudden dawn- 
ing temper of a woman who had been 
assimilating the life and nature around 
her, and who would not have turned her 
eyes away from a harsh and bloody deed 

But Stewart held forth his hands to be 





manacled. Then Madeline heard her own 
voice burst out in a ringing, imperious 
“Wait!” 


In the time it took her to make the few 
steps to the edge of the porch, facing the 
men, she not only felt her anger and j)US- 
tice and pride summoning forces to her 
command, but there was something e!sé 
calling—a deep, passionate, mysterious 
thing not born of the moment. 

Sneed dropped the manacles 
face took on a chalky whiteness. Hawé, 
in a slow, stupid embarrassment beyond 


Stewarts 
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his ntrol, removed his sombrero in a 
res} ct that seemed wrenched from him. 

- Hawe, I can prove to you that 
Giewart was not concerned in any way 
“i with the crime for which you 
w irrest him.” 

r riff’s stare underwent a blink- 
ing He stammered, and 





r speak. Manifestly, he had been 
mpletely off his balance. Aston- 


hr ¢e 
oa: t slowly merged into discomfiture. 
s absolutely impossible for Stew- 
art have been connected with that as- 
eault,” went on Madeline, swiftly, “‘for 
he s with me in the waiting-room of 
the station at the moment the agsault was 
np outside. I assure you I have a dis- 
tinct and vivid recollection. The door was 
pe! I heard the voices of quarreling 
mer They greW louder. The language 


was Spanish. Evidently, these men had 
jeft the danee-hall opposite and were 
approaching the station. I heard a wo- 
man’s voice mingling with-the others. It, 
too, was Spanish, and I could not under- 
stand. But the tone’was beseeching-Then 
I heard footsteps on the gravel. I knew 
Stewart heard them. I could see from his 
face that something dreadful was about 
to happen. .Jnst outside the door then 
there were hoarse, furious voices, a scuf- 
fle, 2 muffled shot, & woman’s cry, the 
thud of-a falling body, and rapid foot- 
steps of & mar running away. Next, the 
girl, Bonita, staggered into: the door. She 
was white, trembling, terper-stricken. 
She recognized Stewart, appealed to him. 
Stewart supported her and endeavored to 
caim her. --He .was, excited;-..He asked 
her if Danny Mains had been shot, or if 


he had done the shooting. The girl said 
no. She told Stewart that she had danced 
a litt flirted a little with vaqueros; and 
they had quarreled over her.. Then Stew- 


art took her outside and put-her upon his 
hors I saw the girl ride that horse down 
the street, to disappear in the darkness.” 

While Madeline spoke anether change 
appeared to be working in the man Hawe. 
Hé was not long disconcerted, but his 
discomfiture wore to a sullen fury, and 
his sharp features fixed in an expression 


of craft 

Thet’s mighty interestin’, Miss Ham- 
mond, most as interestin’ as a _ story- 
book,’’ he said. “Now, since you're so 


obligin’ a witness, I'd sure like to put a 
question or two. What time did you ar- 
rive at El Cajon thet night?” 

‘It was after eleven o’clock,’’ replied 
Madeline. 

“Nobody there to meet you?” 

“No.” 

‘The station agent and operator both 


how soon did this feller Stewart 
2?” Hawe continued, with a wry 








“Very soon after my arrival I think 
perhaps fifteen minutes, possibly a little 
mor 

“Ss e dark an’ lonesome around thet 
stat wasnt’ it?’ 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“Aan’ what time was t Greaser shot?" 
qu 1 Hawe, with his little eyes gleam- 
ing ce coals 

: ably close to half-past one. It was 
tw clock when I looked at my watch 
at nee Kingsley’s house Directly 
aft tewart sent Bonita away, he took 
me to Miss Kingsley’s. So, allowing for 
the walk and a few minutes’ conversation 
wit r, I can pretty definitely say the 
Shooting took place at about half-past 
one 

Stillwell heaved his big frame a step 
Closer to the sheriff. 

“What're you drivin’ at?’ he roared, 
his face black again. 

; ence,” snapped Hawe. 

M ne marveled at this interruption; 
anc s Stewart irresistibly drew her 
gla she saw him gray-faced as ashes, 
sha utterly unnerved. 

“I thank you, Miss Hammond,” he said, 
huskily “But you needn't answer any. 
More of Hawe’s questions He'’s—he's— 
it's not necessary. Ill go with him now, 
under arrest. Bonita will corroborate 
your testimony. in court, and that will 


” 


Save me from this—this man’s spite. 
Madeline, looking at Stewart, seeing 4 
humility she at first ‘took for cowardice, 
sudderily @ivined that it was not fear for 
himself which made him dread further 
disclosures of that night, but fear for her 
“fear of shame she might suffer thru 


Hawe cocked his head to one side, 
Vulture about to strike with his 
nt cunningly eyed Madeline 





‘Considered as testimony, what you've 
said S sure important an’ conclusive. But 
T'm calculatin’ thet the court will want 


to hev explained why you stayed from 
éleven-thirty till one-thirty in thet wait- 
in-room alone with Stewart.” 


i leliberate speech met with what 
Ma imagined a remarkable recep- 
tion from Stewart, .who gave a tigerish 
bop m Stillwell, whose big hands tore 
at ck of his shirt, as if he was chok- 
ing Alfred} who now strode hotly 
for rd to be stopped by the cold and 
Silent Nels;“from’ Monty Price, who ut- 
ter Violent ‘‘Aw!” which was both a 
his i a roar 

i rush of her thought Madeline 
oe 1 not interpret the meaning of these 


"8S which seemed so strange at that 
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ARM POWER-PLANT 





Indispensable Resu.ts 





1. Does all field work, including cultivating, Means 


harvesting and belt work 


2. One man completely operates both tractor Means 


and all implements 


3. Asingle seat in the center of all —s Muasane 


of tractor and implement 


4. Asingle unit of operation—the tractor and | 
implements form but one unit 


5. Operator sees all his work—“Foresight is 


better than hind sight” 


6. Tractive power in front of the work with 
operator behind the work 


Means 
Means 


Means 


eee ee 


No duplication by horses 
A large saving in labor 
Great ease of operation 
Can back and turn short 
Better and faster work 


Power used as horses are used 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 





The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine big horses 
where the horses stood—is driven just like horses are driven, from 
the seat of the implement, and hitched up to the implements just 


like horses are hitched, 


The Power of a 


Correct Principle 
~ The principle of doing all field oper. 


“ ations with one man sitting where he 
" can watch his work is correct, or farm- 


ing has always been done backward, 


ridden or led his horses instead of 
driving them. 


and the operator would always have e 











NOTE—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
horse drawn implements you now have with the Mo- 
line Universal the same as with other types of tractors. 





See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
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moment. But they were portentous. Even tunity. She broke into swift, discon- | I remember, it was Ed Limton’s wedding. 
as she was forming a reply to Hawe’s nected speech: Then he explained—the boys were always 


speech, she felt a chill creep over her. 
“Stewart detained me in the waiting- 
room,”’ she said, clear-voiced as a bell. 
“But we were not alone—all the time.’* 
For a moment the only sound follow- 
ing her words was a gasp from Stewart. 
Hawe's face became transformed with a 
hideous amaze and joy. 
‘“Detained?’’ he whispered, craning his 
lean and corded neck “How's thet?” 
“Stewart was drunk He—"” 
With sudden, passionate gesture of de- 
spair, Stewart appealed to her: 
“Oh, Miss Hammond, don’t! 
don’t! Doe 
Then he seemed to sink down, head 
lowered upon his breast, in utter shame. 
Stillwell’s great hand swept to the bowed 
shoulder, and he turned to Madeline. 
‘Miss Majesty, I reckon you'd be wise 
to tell all,’" said the old cattleman, grave- 
ly. “There ain't one of us who could 
misunderstand any motive or act of yours 
Mebbe a stroke of lightnin’ might clear 
this murky air. Whatever Gene Stewart 
did that onlucky night—you tell it.” 
Madeline’s dignity and self-possession 
had been disturbed by Stewart's impor- 


don't! 





“He came into the station—a few min- 
utes after I got there. I asked—to be 
shown to a hotel. He said theré wasn't 
any that would accommodate married 
women. He grasped my hand—looked 
for a wedding ring. Then I saw he was— 
he was intoxicated. He told me he would 
go for a hotel porter. But he came back 
with a padre—Padre Marcos. The poor 
priest was—terribly frightened... So was 
I. Stewart had turned into a devil, He 
fired his gun at the padre’s feet He 
pushed me into a bench. Again he shot, 
—right before my face. I—I nearly faint- 
ed. But I heard him cursing the padre— 
heard the padre praying or chanting—I 
didn’t know what. Stewart tried to 
make me say things in Spanish. All at 
once he asked my name. I told him. He 
jerked at my veil. I took it off. Then he 
threw his gun down—pushed the padre 
out of the door That was just before 
the vaqueros approached with Bonita 
Padre Marcos must have seen them—must 
have heard them. After that Stewart 
grew quickly sober. He was mortified— 
distressed—stricken with shame. He told 
me he had been drinking at a wedding— 


gambling—he wagered he would marry 
the first girl who arrived at EJ Cajon. [ 
happened to be the first one. He tried 
to force me to marry him. ‘The rest~ 
relating to the assault on the vaquero~ 
I have already told you.” 

Madeline ended, out of breath and pant- 
ing, with her hands pressed upon her 
heaving bosom. Revelation of that secret 
liberated emotion; those hurried outspo- 
ken words had made her throb and trem- 
ble and burn. Strangely then she thought 
of Alfred and his wrath 3ut he stood 
motionless, as if dazed. Stillwell was 
trying to bolster up the crushed Stewart. 

Hawe rolled his red eyes and threw 
back his head. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Ho, ho, ho! Say, Sneed, 
you didn’t miss any of it, did ye? Haw, 
haw! Best I ever heerd in all my born 
days. Ho, ho!” 

Then he ceased laughing, and with 
glinting gaze upon Madeline, insolent aud 
vicious and savage, he began to drawl: 


“Wal now, my lady, I reckon your 
story, if it tallies with Bonita’s an’ Padre 
Marcos’s, will clear Gene Ste inthe 





eyes of the court.”” Here he grew sk 
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more biting, sharper and harder of face. 
“But you needn’t expect Pat Hawe or the 
court to swaller thet part of your story— 
about bein’ detained unwillin’!” 

Madeline had not time to grasp the 
sense of his last words. Stewart had con- 
vulsively sprung upward, white as chalk. 
As he leaped at Hawe, Stillwell inter- 
posed his huge bulk and wrapped his arms 
around Stewart. There was a brief, whirl- 
ing, wrestling struggle. Stewart appeared 
to be besting the old cattleman. 

“Help, boys, help!”’ yelled Stillwell. ‘T 
can’t hold him Hurry, or there’s goin’ 
to be blood spilled.” 

Nick Steele and several cowboys leaped 
to Stillwell’s assistance Stewart, getting 
free, tossed one aside and then another. 
They closed in on him For an instant, 
a furious, straining wrestle of powerful 
bodies made rasp and shock and blow. 
Once Stewart heaved them from him. But 
they plunged back upon him—conquered 
him. 

“Gene! 
cattleman. 
this way. 


panted the old 

“Sure you're locoed—to act 
Cool down! Cool down! Why, 
boy, it’s all right. Jest stand still—give 
us a chance to talk to you. It’s only ole 
3ill, you know—your ole pal, who's tried 
to be a daddy to you. He’s only wantin’ 
you to hev sense—to be cool—to wait.” 

“Let me go! Let me go!” cried Stew- 
art; and the piognancy of that cry pierced 
Madeline's heart “Let me go, Bill, if 
you’re my friend. I saved your life once— 
over in the desert. You swore you'd nev- 
er forget 3oys, make him let me go! 
Oh, I don’t care what Hawe's said or 
done to me! It was that about her! Are 
you all a lot of Greasers? How can you 
stand it? Damn you for a lot of cowards! 
There’s a limit, I tell you.’ Then his 
voice broke, fell toa whisper. “Bill, dear | 
old Bill, let me go I'll kill him! You 
know I'll kill him!” 

“Gene, I know you'd kill him if you hed 
break,"’ replied Stillwell sooth- 
“But, Gene, why you ain't even 
packin’ a gun! An’ there’s Pat lookin’ 
nasty, with his hand nervous-like He 
geen you hed no gun He'd jump at the 
chance to plug you now, an’ then holler 
about opposition to the law. Cool down, 
son; it'll all come right." 

Suddenly Madeline was transfixed by a 
terrible sound. Her startled glance shift- 
ed from the anxious group around Stewart 
to see that Monty Price had leaped off 
the porch. He crouched down with his 
hands below his hips, where the big guns 
swune. From his distorted lips issued 
that sound which was combined roar and 
bellow and Indian war-whoop, and, more 
than all, a horrible warning cry. He re- 
sembled a hunchback about to make the 
leap of a demon. He was quivering, vi- 
brating. His eyes, black and hot, were 
fastened with most piercing intentness 
upon Hawe and Sneed. 

“Git back, Bill, git back!” he roared. 
“Git ‘em back!” 

With one lunge, Stillwell shoved Stew- 
art and Nick and the other cowboys up 
on the porch. Then he crowded Madeline 
and Alfred and Florence to the wall, tried 
to force them farther. His motions were 
rapid and stern. But failing to get them 
thru door and windows, he planted his 
wide person between the women and dan- 
ger. Madeline grasped his arm, held on, 
and peered fearfully from behind his 
broad shoulder 

“You, Hawe! You, Sneed!” called Mon- 
ty, in that same wild voice “Don't you 
move a finger er an eyelash!” 

Madeline’s faculties nerved to keen, 
thrilling divination. She grasped the re- 
lation between Monty's terrible cry and 
the strange hunched posture he had as- 
sumed. Stillwell’s haste and silence, too, 
were pregnant of catastrophe 

“Nels, git in this!" yelled Monty; and 
all the time he never shifted his intent 
gaze as much as a hair's breadth from 
Hawe and his deputy. ‘‘Nels, chase away 

them two fellers hangin’ back there 


Why, Gene!” 





an even 
ingly. 





Chase ‘em, quick!" 

These men, the two deputies who had 
remained in the background with the 
pack horses, did not wait for Nels. They 
spurred their mounts, wheeled, and gal- 
loped away 

“Now, Nels, 
dered Monty 

Nels ran forward, jerked the halter out 
of Sneed’s hand, and pulled Bonita's horse 
in close to the porch. As he slit the rope 
which bound her she fell into his arms. 

“Hawe, git down!” went on Monty. 
“Face front an’ stiff!” 

The sheriff swung his leg, and, never 
moving his hands, with his face now a 
deathly, sickening white, he slid to the 
ground. 

“Line up there beside your gerrilla pard 
There! You two make a damn fine pic- 
toor, a damn fine team of pizened coyote 
an’ a cross between a wild mule an’ a 
Greaser. Now listen!” 

Monty made a long pause, in which his 
breathing was plainly audible 

Madeline's eyes were riveted upon Mon- 
ty. Her mind, swift as lightning, had 
gathered the subtleties in action and word 
succeeding his domination of the men. 
Violence, terrible violence, the thing she 

had felt, the thing she had feared, the 
thing she had sought to eliminate from 
among her cowboys, was, after many 
months, about to be enacted before her 


cut the gurl loose,”’ or- 
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Chandler Leads Where 


Performance Counts 


HEREVER men ask much of their automobiles the 


Chandler dominates. 


























show their qualities. 


The Chandler leads the whole six-cylinder group so distinctly 
because it is such a good car and so fairly priced. 


There’s no better time than now to place your order. 


If You Do Not Know Your Chandler Dealer 
Write for Catalogue Now. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 

Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $279§ Limousine, $3395 
(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


In the mountain countries it per- 
forms as many cars with larger motors do not perform. Climb- 
ing steep grades with the sharpest turns on high, creeping up 
and up at six or seven miles an hour on high without a miss or 
a skip or a sign of effort, where others shift, the Chandler holds 
for its driver the thrill of really satisfactory motoring. 


In country roads of mud or sand, and in the congested traffic 
of crowded city streets, this same power and this same flexibility 























It had come at last. She had soft- 
Stillwell, she had influenced Nels, 
had changed Stewart; but this little 
black-faced, terrible Monty Price now 
rose, as it were, out of his past wild 
years, and no power on earth or in heaven 
could stay his hand. It was the hard 
life of wild men in a wild country that 
was about to strike this blow at her. She 
did not shudder; she did not wish to blot 
out from sight this little man, terrible in 
his mood of wild justice. She suffered a 
flash of horror that Monty, blind and dead 
to her authority, cold as steel toward her 
presence, understood the deeps of a wo- 
man's soul. For in this moment of strife, 
of insult to her, of torture to the man she 
had uplifted and then broken, the passion 
of her reached deep toward primitive 
hate With eyes slowly hazing red, she 
watched Monty Price; she listened with 
thrumming ears; she waited, slowly sag- 
ging against Stillwell. 

“Hawe, if you an’ your dirty pard hev 
loved the sound of human voice, then list- 
en an’ listen hard,” said Monty. ‘Fer I've 
been goin’ contrary to my ole style jest 
to hev a talk with you. You all but got 
away on your nerve, didn’t you? ‘Cause 
why? You roll in here like a mad steer 
an’ flash yer badge an’ talk mean, then 


eyes. 
ened 


she 





almost bluff away with it. You heerd 
all about Miss Hammond's cowboy outfit 


stoppin’ drinkin’ an’ cussin an’ packin’ 
guns. They've took on religion an’ de- 
cent livin’, an’ sure they'll be easy to 


hobble an’ drive to pail. Hawe, listen. 
There was a good an’ noble an’ bee-ootiful 
woman come out of the east somewheres, 
an’ she brought a lot of sunshine an’ 
happiness an’ new idees into the tough 
lives of cowboys I reckon it’s beyond 
you to know what she come to mean to 
them. Wal, I'll tell you They-all went 
clean out of their heads. They-all got 
soft an’ easy an’ sweet-tempered. They 
got so they couldn't kill a coyote, a crip- 


pled calf in a mudhole. They took to 
book, an’ writin’ home to mother an’ sis- 
ter, an’ to savin’ money, an’ to gittin’ 


married. Onct they was only a lot of poor 
cowboys, an’ then sudden-like they was 
human bein’s, livin’ in a big world thet 
hed somethin’ sweet even fer them. Even 
fer me—an ole, worn-out, hobble-legged, 
burned-up cowman like me! Do you git 
thet? An’ you, Mister Hawe, you come 
along, not satisfied with ropin’ an’ beat- 
in’ and Gawd knows what else, of thet 
friendless little Bonita; you come along 
an’ face the lady we fellers honor an’ love 
an’ reverence, an’ you—you— Hell's fire!” 





With whistling breath, foaming at the 
mouth, Monty Price crouched lower, hands 
at his hips, and he edged inch by inch 
farther out from the porch, closer to Hawe 
and Sneed. Madeline saw them only in 
the blurred fringe of her sight. They 
resembled specters. She heard the shrill 
whistle of a horse, and recognized Maj- 
esty calling her from the corral. 

“Thet’s all!” roared Monty, in a voice 
now strangling. Lower and lower he 
bent, a terrible figure of ferocity. ‘Now, 
both you armed ocifers of the law, cvme 
on! Flash your guns! Throw ‘em, 20’ 
be quick! Monty Price is done! There'll 
be daylight thru you both before you fan 
a hammer! But I'm givin’ you a chanst 
to sting me. You holler law, an’ my W2y 
is the ole law.” 

His breath came quicker, his voice sTeW 
hoarser, and he crouched lower. Al! his 
body except his rigid arms quivered with 
a wonderful muscular convulsion. 

“Dogs! Skunks! Buzzards! Flash 
them guns, er I'll flash mine! Aha!” 

To Madeline it seemed the three stiff, 
crouching men leaped into instant and 
united action. She saw streaks of fire- 
streaks of smoke. Then a crashing volley 
deafened her. It ceased as quickly. Smoke 
veiled the scene. Slowly it drifted away 
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to disclose three fallen men, one of whom, 
Monty, leaned on his left hand, a smoking 
gun in his right. He watched for a move- 
ment from the other two. It did not come. 
Then, with a terrible smile, he slid back 
and stretched out. 





CHAPTER 21—UNBRIDLED. 


In waking and sleeping hours, Madeline 
Hammond could not release herself from 
the thralling memory of that tragedy. 
She was haunted by Monty Price's ter- 
rible smile. Only in action of some kind 
could she escape; and to that end she 
worked, she walked and rode: She even 
overcame a strong feeling, which she 
feared was umreasonable disgust, for the 
Mexican girl, Bonita, who lay ill at the 
ranch, bruised and feverish, in need of 
skillful nursing. 

Madeline felt there was something in- 
scrutable changing her soul. That strife 
_-the struggle to decide her destiny for 
east or west—held still further aloof. She 
was never spiritually alone. There was 
a step on her trail. Indoors she was op- 
pressed. She required the open—the light 
and wind, the sight’ of endless slope, the 
sounds of corral and pond -and field, phy- 
sical things, natural things. 

One afternoon she rode down to the al- 
falfa fields, around them, and back up the 
spillway of the lower lake, where a group 
of mesquite trees, owing to the water 
that seeped thru the sand to their roots, 
had taken on bloom and beauty of re- 
»wed life: Under these trees there was 
shade enough to make a pleasant place to 
linger. Madeline dismounted, desiring to 
rest a little. She liked this quiet, lonely 
spot. It was really the only secluded nook 
near the house. If she rode down into the 
valley or out to the mesa or up on the 
foothills, she could not go alone. Prob- 
ably now Stillwell or Nels knew her 
whereabouts. But as she was compara- 
tively hidden here, she imagined a soli- 
tude that was not actually hers. 

Her horse, Majesty, tossed his head and 
flung his mane and switched his tail at 
the flies. He would rather have been cut- 
ting the wind down the valley slope. Mad- 
eline sat with her back against a tree, 
and took off her sombrero. The soft 
breeze, fanning her hot face, blowing 
strands of her hair, was refreshingly cool. 
She heard the slow tramp of cattle going 
in to drink. That’ sound ceased, and the 
grove of mesquites appeared to. be life- 
less, except for her and her horse. It 
was, however, only after moments of at- 
tention that she found the place was far 
from being dead. Keen eyes and ears 
brought reward. Desert quail, as gray 
as the bare earth, were dusting them- 
selves in a shady spot. A bee, swift as 
light, hummed by. She saw a horned 
toad, the color of stone, squatting low, 
hiding fearfully in the sand within reach 
of her whip. She extended the point of 
the whip, and the toad quivered and 
swelled and hissed. It was instinct with 
fight. The wind faintly stirred the thin 
foliage of the mesquites, making a mourn- 
ful sigh. From far up in the foothills, 
barely distinguishable, came the scream 
of an eagle. The bray of a burro brought 
a brief, discordant break. Then a brown 
bird darted down from an unseen perch 
and made a swift, irregular flight after a 
fluttering winged insect. Madeline heard 
the sha snapping of a merciless beak. 
Indeed, there was more than life in the 
Shade of the mesquites. 








Suddenly Majesty pricked up his long 
ears and snorted. Then Madeline heard 
a slow id of hoofs. A horse was ap- 
Proaching from the direction of the lake. 
Madeline had learned to be wary, and, 


mounting Majesty, she turned him toward 


the « \ moment later she felt glad of 
her caution, for, looking back between the 
tree s saw Stewart leading a horse 
into the rove S would as lief have 
met a 5 illa lis cowboy 





Majesty r into a trot when a 
Shrill whistle rent the air The horse 
leaped, and, wheeling so swiftly that he 
Nearly unseated Madeline, he charged 
back straight for the mesquites. Made- 
line spoke to him, cried angrily at him, 
Pulled with all her strength upon the 
bridle, but was helplessly unable to stop 
him. He whistled a piercing blast. Mad- 
eline realized then that Stewart, his old 
master, had called him, and that nothing 
could turn him. She gave up trying, and 
attended to the urgent need of intercept- 
ing mesquite boughs that Majesty 
thre shed into motion. The horse thumped 
into an aisle between the trees, and, stop- 
bing before Stewart, whinnied eagerly 
Madeline, not knowing what to expect, 
had not time for any feeling but amaze 
A quick glance showed her Stewart in 
Tough garb, dressed for the trail, and 
kading a wiry horse, saddled and packed. 
“hen Stewart, without looking at her, 
put his arm around Majesty’s neck and 
‘aid face against the flowing mane, 
1e’s heart suddenly began to beat 
' unwonted quickness. Stewart seemed 
Dlivions of her presence. His eves were 





ar 
aad 


With 


closed His dark face softened, lost its 


hardness and fierceness and sadness, and 
or ar nstant became beautiful. 
gatadeline instantly divined what his ac- 
nm meant. He was« leaving the ranch: 
this was his good~bye-to his horse. How 
Htranee, sad, fine was this love between 
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r. Hess Stock Tonic 
Spring Conditioner. and 
Worm Expelier 


Spring Is Here. Soon the litters of pigs will be coming, the calves, the lambs and 
the colts willbe dropped. Feed your brood. sows Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before and after 
farrowing. It makes the bowels active, relieves constipation, promotes good health and 
good digestion which means healthy pigs and a mother with a milk supply to nourish. 


Condition your cows for calving by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 
Then feed it regularly to increase the flow of milk. It lengthens the milking period. 


Give your brood mares a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. And your work horses. 
It puts your team in fine fettle. You cannot afford to plow, har- 

row, SOW, mow, reap or team with a team out of sorts, low in spirits, 

rough in hair, blood out of order, or full of worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good for sheep—espe- 
cially good for ewes at lambing time. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest price from 
a responsible dealer in yourtown. Get 2 lbs. for each 
average hog, 5 lbs. for each horse, cow or steer, 1 Ib. 
for every sheep. Feed as directed and see the good 
results. Guaranteed. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100-lIb. drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada Dr. Hess Poultry 
Smaller packages in proportion PAN-A-CE-A 
will help make 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio your hens lay 
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man and beast! <A dimness confused “IT want to talk to you,” said Stewart on his part, or the sudden, strong, mas- 
Madeline’s eyes; she hurriedly brushed it Madeline started, turned to him, and | terfulness of his look, so much as the 
away, and it came back wet and blurring. now she saw the earlier Stewart, the | livid mark on his face where the whip had 
She averted her face, ashamed of the | man who reminded her of their first meet- lashed that quieted, if it did not check 


tears Stewart might see. She was sorry ing at El Cajon, of that memorable meet- her fury. 


for him. He was going away, and this ing at Chiricahua. “That’s nothing,” he said. with so 
é § l s > Said, vi me- 


time, judging from the nature of his fare- “I want to ask you something,” he we , > : x : 

well to his horse, it was to be forever. on. “I’ve been wanting to know ‘aaa thing of his old audacity. nee noth- 
Like a stab from a cold blade, a pain shot thing. That's why I’ve hung on here. ing to how you've hurt me. 

thru Madeline’s heart. The wonder of it, | You never spoke to me, ‘never noticed me Madeline battled with herself for con- 
the incomprehensibility of it, the utter never gave me a chance to ask you. But trol. This man would not be denied. 


newness and strangeness of this sharp | now I’m going over—over the border. And | Never before had the hardness of his 
pain that now left behind a dull pang, | I want to know. Why did you refuse to | face, the flinty hardness of these desert- 


made her forget Stewart, her surround- listen to me?” bred men, so struck her with its revela- 
ings, everything except to search her At his lost words. that hot shame, ten- tion of the unbridled spirit. He looked 
heart. Maybe here was the secret that | fold more stifling than when it had be- | Stern, haggard, bitter. The dark shade 
had eluded her. She trembled on the fore humiliated Madeline, rushed over | W8S changing to gray—the gray to ash- 
brink of something unknown. In some her, sending the scarlet in a wave to her color of passion. About him now there 


strange way the emotion brought back | temples. It seemed that his words made | W4S only the ghost of that finer, gentler 
her girlhood. Her mind revolved swift | her realize she was actually face to face | M&m she had helped to bring into being. 
queries and replies; she was living, feel- | with him, that somehow a shame she | The piercing dark eyes he bent upon her 
ing, learning; happiness mocked at her would rather have died than revealed was burned her, went thru her as if he were 
from behind a barred door, and the bar | being liberated. Biting her lips to hola | looking into her soul. Then Madeline’s 
of that door seemed to be an inexplicable back speech, she jerked on Majesty’s quick sight caught a fleeting doubt, 2 
pain. Then like lightning strokes shot the bridle, struck him with her whip, spurred wistfulness, a surprised and saddened 
questions: Why should pain hide her hap- | him. Stewart’s iron arm held the horse. certainty in his eyes, saw it shade and 
piness? What was her happiness? What | Madeline, in a flash of passion, struck at | P8288 away. Her: woman’s intuition, as 
relation had it to this man? Why should | Stewart’s face, missed it, struck again,'| Keen as her sight, told her Stewart in 
she feel strangely about his departure? | and hit. With one pull, almost drawing’| that. moment had sustained a shock of 
And the voices within her were silenced, | her from the saddle, he tore the” whip’| bitter; final: truth. 

stunned, unanswered, from her hands, It was not that action For the third time he repeated his ques- 
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tion to her. Madeline did not answer; 
she could not speak. 

“You don’t know I love you, do you?” 
he continued, passionately. ‘That ever 
since you stood before me in that hole 
at Chiricahua I’ve loved you? You can’t 
see I’ve been another man, loving you, 
working for you, living for you? You 
won't believe I’ve turned my back on the 
old wild that I’ve been decent and 
honorable and happy and useful—your 
kind of a cowboy? You couldn’t tell, tho 
I loved you, that I never wanted you to 
know it, that I never dared to think of 
you except as my angel, my holy Virgin? 
What do you know of a man’s heart and 
soul? How could you tell of the love, the 
salvation of a man who's lived his life in 
the and loneliness? Who could 
teach you the actual truth—that a wild 
cowboy, faithless to mother and sister, 
drunken 
had looked into the 
beautiful woman in- 
above him, and had 


life, 


silence 


trail straight to hell, 
face, the eyes of a 


finitely beyond him 


so loved her that he was saved—that he 
became faithful again—that he saw her 
face in every flower and her eyes in the 


blue heaven? Who could tell you, when at 
night I stood alone under these western 
stars, how deep in my soul I was glad 
just to be alive, to be able to do some- 
thing for you, to be near you, to stand 
between you and worry, trouble, danger, 
to feel somehow that I was a part, just 
a little part of the west you had come 
to love?’ 

Madeline was mute. She 
heart thundering in her ears. 

Stewart leaped at her. His 
hand closed on her arm. She 
His action presaged the old, 
violence. 


heard her 
powerful 
trembled. 
instinctive 


“No; but you think I kept Bonita up in 
the mountains, that I went secretly to 
meet her, that all the while I served you 
I was— Oh, I know what you think! I 
know now I never knew till I made you 
look at me Now, say it! Speak!” 

White hot, blinded, utterly in the fiery 
grasp of passion, powerless to stem the 
rush of a word both shameful and re- 
vealing and fatal, Madeline cried: 

**Yes!” 

He had wrenched that word from her, 
but he was not subtle enough, not versed 
in the mystery of woman's motive enough, 
to divine the deep significance of her 
reply. 

For him the word hae only literal mean- 
ing confirming the dishonor in which she 
held him. Dropping her arm, he shrank 
back, a strange action for the savage and 
crude man she judged him to be. 

“But that day at Chiricahua you spoke 
of faith,"’ he burst out. “You said the 
greatest thing in the world was faith in 
human nature. You said the finest men 
had been those who had fallen low and 
had risen. You said you had faith in me! 
You made me have faith in myself!” 

His reproach, without bitterness or 
scorn, was a lash to her old egoistic be- 
lief in fairness. She had preached a 
beautiful principle that she had failed to 
live up to. She understood his rebuke, 
she wondered and wavered, but the af- 
front to her pride had been too great, the 
tumult within her breast had been too 
Startlingly fierce; she could not speak, 
the moment passed, and with it his brief, 
rugged splendor of simplicity 


“You think I am vile,” he said. “You 
think that about Bonita! And all the 
time I've been I could make you 


ashamed—I could tell you—” 

His passionate utterance ceased with a 
snap of his teeth. His lips set in a thin, 
bitter line. The agitation of his face pre- 
ceded a convulsive wrestling of his shoul- 
ders All this swift action denoted an 
inner combat, and it nearly overwhelmed 
him. ‘ 

“No, no!" he panted Was it 
swer to some mighty temptation? 
like a bent sapling released, he 
erect “But I'll be the man 
you think me!" 

He laid hold of her arm with rude, 
powerful clutch. One pull drew her slid- 
ing half out of the saddle into his arms. 
She fell with her breast against his, not 
wholly free of stirrups or horse, and there 
she hung, utterly powerless. Maddened, 
writhing, she tore to release herself All 
she could accomplish was to twist her- 
self, raise herself high enough to see his 
face That almost paralyzed her Did 
he mean to kill her? Then he wrapped 
his arms around her and crushed her 
tighter, closer to him. She felt the pound 


his an- 
Then, 
sprang 
-the dog— 


of his heart; her own seemed to have 
frozen. Then he pressed his burning lips 
to hers. It was a long, terrible kiss. She 


felt him shake 

“Oh, Stewart! 
go!” she whispered 

His white face loomed over hers. She 
closed her eyes. He rained kisses upon 
her face, but no more upon her mouth. 
On her closed eyes, her hair, her cheeks, 
her neck, he pressed swift lips—lips that 


I implore—you—let—me 


lost their fire and grew cold. Then he 
released her, and, lifting and righting 
her in the saddle, he still held her arm 
to keep her from falling 

For a moment Madeline sat on her 
horse with shut eyes. She dreaded the 
light. 
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Red Clover 


A Wonderful Yielder of Finest Hay, a Soil 
Improver and Profitable Seed Crop. 


[ pays to plant red clover. This dependable, 

all ’round clover is a very nourishing feed for 
all stock and is also a wonderful soil improver. 
You can harvest two large crops of red clover a 
year—one of which may be cut for hay and the 
other harvested for seed, cut for hay or plowed 
under for fertilizer. Crops following a growth 
of red clover are sure to be larger and of better 
quality. 

For best results you should rotate your 
grain crops with red clover every three to five 
years. Clover chokes injurious growths and 
keeps your fields free from weeds. 

This year, especially, you should plant red 
clover. It is an economical feed for milch 
cows and other stock. It will enable you to 
use less of higher priced feeds and to increase 
your production of dairy products and meat. 

It pays to plant the best red clover even 
though its first cost is more than for cheaper 
seed. Inferior clover seed does not produce as 
good a stand nor as much hay. What is worse, 
it may infest your land with weed seeds. 

Sow red clover—and sow the best red clover. 
Northrup, King & Co.’s red clover is carefully 
selected, thoroughly recleaned and tested for 
purity and germination. It is backed by thir- 
ty-five years of fair dealing. 

Your dealer can supply you if you place 
your order with him immediately. 
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horse, and with the flying mount crashed 
thru the mesquites to disappear. 


“Now you can’t say you've never been 
@issed,"’ Stewart said His voice seemed 





a long way off. “But that was coming (Continued next week.) 
to you, so be game. Here!” 
She felt something hard and cold and 


fowa State Serum Plant Closed—The 
state serum plant at Ames is being turned 
into a research laboratory for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the diagnosis of live 
stock diseases. It is also to test out vari- 


metallic thrust into her hand. He made 
her fingers close over it, hold it. The 
feel of the thing revived her. She opened 
her eyes. Stewart had given her his gun. 


He stood with his broad breast against . ; 

her knee, and she looked up to see that | OUS So-called bacterins and the many pat- 
. nee, ; she , . ‘ ; ; 

old, mocking smile on his face ent remedies now being sold to the farm- 
a, 10Cc 7. > § é ] 


ers. The laboratory will continue to sell 
serum direct to the farmers, but not 


enough is being used to warrant the con- 


“Go ahead! Throw my gun on me! Be 


a thorobred!" 


Madeline did not yet grasp his mean- : . 
- om iii lati : tinuation of its manufacture. They will 
&. buy goo se) ‘rcial seru whic e 

“You can put me down in that quiet in pte Me racpe cn ig pers - a 2 h they 
” < — es é >-sell, 
place on the hill—beside Monty Price : = Foon 





Madeline dropped the gun with a shud- 
@ering cry of horror. The sense of his 
words, the memory of Monty, the cer- 
tainty that she would kill Stewart if she 
held the gun an instant longer, tortured 
the self-accusing cry from her. 

Stewart stooped to pick up the weapon. 

“You might have saved me a hell of a 


British Exchange Strengthens—British 
exchange, after declining to $3.19 early in 
February, gradually strengthened until it 
reached about $3.36 in the middle of Feb« 
ruary. It is now anticipated that while 
British exchange will probably continue 
below the par value of $4.87 for a good 


lot of trouble,”" he said, with another many years, yet there is some prospect 
flash of the mocking smile. ‘‘You're beau- that the lowest point has now been 
tiful and sweet and proud, but you’re no | reached, or very soon will be reached, 
thorobred! Majesty Hammond, adios!" and that from now on there is a fair 





Stewart leaped for the saddle of his | prospect of some degree of stability. 
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Seed Corn 


We, with our associate company, are the largest 
exclusively seed corn firm in the United States. 
Grow and breed all our own are. All the stendent 
high yielding varieties. Germination practica! 
lect. All seed shi on 10 days’ approval. Write 


L. K. Elisberry & Co. (2). frei ieee 
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Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA. 
County, (c) Iowa, Feb. 14th.— 
are having a long, steady winter, but 
k looks good, altho it takes a lot of 
There are quite a few farmers who 
rouble getting their sows in pig. 
Wwe _ I notice that the farmer's stuff is 
nly thing going down in price, and 
st everything else is going up. About 
the farmers got together. We are 
pretty well in that line in this 
y.—Herman Arp. 
} Greene County, (c) Iowa, Feb. 16th.— 
The farm labor problem is most seriously 
-onting agriculture today, and no oth- 
roblem weighs so heavily in impor- 
not even marketing On account 
shortage. farmers are unable to 
much of their grain or live stock. 
The weather has been very cold the 
fow vs, With temperatures down to l4 
to 20 below zero. This county has lots 
of sickness—bad colds, ‘‘flu”, pneumonia 














past 






and other bodily ills which cold weather 
always brings. Eggs, 46 to 50 cents. A 
number of public sales are being held, 
and everything sells good. Farmers are 
beginning to move to their new homes— 
some going out of the county and to other 
states.—E. B. 
Page County, (sw) Iowa, Feb. 16th.— 
ave had two weeks of damp, foggy 
P but it has been clear and cold 
» past three days; four below zero 
lay Lots of ‘flu’? and numerous 
deaths, but the condition is improving 
ne The most farm sales ever, and stock 
feed are selling well. Horses very 


and Novem- 
but all 


1 better than in October 
Very little stock for market, 
s are in pretty good shape. —— 
ind Jambs beginning to put in thei 
Eggs, 40 cents; hens o7 
corn, $1.35 to $1.40; oats, 85 to 90 
—~W. O. Kenagy. 
hiek County, (e) 
ive had a splendid 
Since then we 
1 warm, with little sunshine. A 
ive came on the 15th, and I 
t has damaged the wheat some. 
iny hogs on feed this winter. A 
urge number of stockers being carried 
to be -fed next immer. Corn 
locally at $1.50, and at $1.45 to 
elevators. During the 
s there have been about 





rance, 


Feb, 20th. 
winter until a 
have had it 


Iowa, 


am 





| 

C grass sun 
is selling 

$ last 


1.48 at the 
k 950 











“flu” in this township. Schools 
s and all other public gatherings 
have been stopped. Four cases have re- 
sulted fatally in the last six days.—Leslie 
Hoover. 
ILLINOIS. 

Oz = County, (n) DL, Feb. 20th.—The 

eatl olds steady. Good roads. Stock 

ipped and sold at sales. Horses 
W Breeding ewes up to $35 per 

Cs Cattle a little slow. Feed selling 
high; hay, $25 to $30 per ton; corn, $1.35.— 
&-D, B. 

Johnson County, (s) Til, Feb. 20th.— 
It does not look like we would have a 
bumper wheat crop here. In the first 
place, only a small acreage was sown in 
this cor unity, on account of unfavor- 
able rains last fall. The winter has been 
hard on it, and it does not look good at 
this time.—Emil Piquard. 

NEBRASKA, 
Holt County, (n) Neb., Feb. 20th.— 


continue favor- 
But little local market for 
of Holt county, and tons 
west to Mon- 


Weather conditions still 
able for stock. 

hay in this part 
of hay have been shipped 


tana, Wyoming and other points. I no- 
ticed a great many stacks of hay on the 
meadows between here and O'Neill. The 


“flu” is serious in this part of the county; 
iknow of entire families being sick at the 
Same time Farm sales numerous for 
this time of the se ason, and many changes 
wil be made March 1st. No change in 
local markets for grain. Eggs, 40 cents 
per dozen; eream, 65 cents per pound of 
butter-fat.—Alex. R. Wertz. 





MISSOURI. 


County, (w) Mo. Feb. 13th.— 
dry and cold; no snow to amount 








ing this winter. But for the past 
weather has been warm, and 

are plowing for oats. Wheat 

d, but it will be all right if we 

I too much rain and freezing 

and thawing later. Lots of public sales, 
and everything bringing good prices ex- 
cept colts and plugs. Plenty of feed for 
Stack, and all kinds are doing well. Corn 
Selling for $1.50 per bushel; oats, 95 cents; 
hogs, $13 to $14 per ewt.; butter, 50 cents 
oy und; eggs, 40 cents per dozen.—B. 
Lincoln county, (e) Mo., Feb. 10th.— 
Times are very strenuous for the farmers, 
- help is hard to get, and with prices 
Sela ain it is a chance if it pays to 
®'such high-priced hands. Land around 
heré-is Ning higher than it used to, as 


"es 
banc county has voted bonds for hard- 
e aced roads and oil companies are put- 
‘Ng.down some test wells; also some Illi- 
ROis apple crewers are buying with a view 











* reply 


of this being adapted to apple growing.— 
J. K. Waters. 

Lincoln County, 
Wheat is not doing 
county; very little 
J. J. Daniel. 


(e) Mo., Feb. 17th.— 
very well in Lincoln 
was sown last fall— 


KANSAS, 
Johnson County, (e) Kan., 
It is very dry here, and many are hauling 
water. Wheat doesn’t look well, but I 
don't think it has -yet been winter killed. 
Plowing has been going on lately. Roads 
mre dry and hard. Temperature was down 


Feb. 16th.— 


to zero yesterday.—L. C. West. 
MINNESOTA. 
Polk County, (nw) Minn., Feb, 20th.— 


We had a midwinter pure-bred live stock 
show from February $th to 13th, and it 
Was a grand success, both in exhibits and 
sales. One Holstein cow sold for $2,500, 
and pure-bred Shorthorns sold at from 
$600 to $1,400 per head; baby beeves sold 
for 1115 to 18 cents per pound—these baby 


beeves were raised by boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. Pure-bred Chester Whites and 
Poland Chinas sold at good prices. We 


are still having cold weather and lots of 


snow. Farm sales are very numerous this 
spring. A good many farms changed 
hands at $100 per acre last fallL—L. bh. 
Olson. 





Grading of Hides 





A correspondent asks regarding the 
grading of country hides, and remarks 
that it would also be of interest to know 
just why such hides are not graded the 
Same as packers’ hides and why farmers 
can not obtain nearly as much for their 
hides as the packer do for the same 
grades. Country h are divided into 
various classes, including the following: 
Green hides, just as they come from the 
animal, never having been salted: green 
salted hides; that have not been salted 
long enough to be thoroughly cured: calf, 


or veal skins, running from 8 to 15 
pounds and kip of 15 to 25 pounds; dea- 
cons, or calfskins under 8 pounds; slunks, 
or skins from unborn calves; dry flint 
hides, or thoroly dry hides that have not 
been salted; dry salted hides, or thoroly 





dry hides salted when greer grubby 
hides, having one or more grubs. 

All hides are free from salt, dirt, meat, 
dung, horns, tail bones and sinews, and 
before being weighed all such substances 
are removed, or a proper deduction made 

















from weight. When 1e¢ head hangs to 
the side by a narrow strip, it must be cut 
off; and when the head is not split in the 
cénter it must be made straight before 
being weighed. All bull, stag, tainted, 
grubby, badly scarred, cut scored and 
murrain hides, both green and dry, and 
frozen hides are classed as No. 2 unless 
very badly damaged, when they are 
classed as glue stock. Dry hides, which 
are moth eaten, sunburnt or weather- 
beaten, are classed as damaged. 

All kip and calf, both green and dry, 
are trimmed the same as hides, with the 
exception that the tail bones may be left 
in calf skins. All green cured hides of 
62 pounds and over are classed as heavy 


and all green 


cured hides under 60 
pounds are called g 


rht hides All dry 
hides of 16 pounds and over grade as 
heavy, and all dry hides under 16 pounds 
are called tight hides. Dry kip and calf 
are classed as dry hides. Buff hides 
weigh from 45 to 60 pounds, heavy cows 
from 60 pounds and up 

As more than one-third of all the hides 
marketed are country hides, the prices 
paid are of great interest to such owners, 
and constant objections are raised be- 
cause they sell so much below packers’ 
hides. To these objections hide dealers 
that this difference of prices is be- 
cause of the much better care given by 
the packers in preparing hides for the 
market To begin with, the packers em- 
ploy professional workers who are adepts 
in that particular line, and they see that 
the hides are salted for thirty to sixty 
days, while many of the country hides 
are kept in salt for shorter periods. Fur- 
thermore, the hide dealers complain that 
in cutting the hides from the animals 
bungling is often done, so that the skin 
is more or less injured, many skins be- 
ing badly damaged in the process, 

During recent weeks the hide market 
has been seriously disturbed by the de- 
cline in foreign exchange, rendering it 
impossible to make exportations of 
leather to European countries. This 
-aused the tanners to shorten up materi- 
aly their purchases of hides. Hide deal- 
ers say the quality of the hides marketed 
has been growing poorer all the time, and 
this has been reflected in the prices paid. 





Hot Lunches for School Children—Clark 


county. South Dakota, has had some ex- 
perience with the hot lunches served at 
noon. This year fourteen schools are 


serving the hot lunch, and it is reported 
that physical improvement in the children 
is noticeable, as well as improvement in 
scholarship and willingness to go to 
school. Records are kept of the cost, 
which records are turned into bookkeep- 
ing problems, which makes the arithmetic 
of much more vital interest to the chil- 
dren. Prizes are being offered to the school 
which conducts the hot lunches most suc- 
cessfully, 


ear, 


been selling Eureka 


Ross’ 


Vetch, Soy Beans. Essex Rape 


grow under favorable conditions. 


Eureka Corn 


Complete line of Farm Seeds: Oats, Rye, Barley, Wheat, Buckwheat, Cow Peas, 
e, all varieties of Field and Ensil age Corn, Grass Seeds, 
including all kinds of ‘Alfalfa, and Sudan Grass. 
ments, Poultry Supplies, Fertilizer, ete 


ROSS BROTHERS COMPANY, 93 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 






« These Seven Cows 


Kept for 1 Year on the Product of 1 Acre 


On one acre of land in the state of Michigan, Ross’ Eureka Ensilage Corn produced, in one 
70 tons and 8v0 lbs. of the best qualit, 
eed seven cows for one year with enough left over for 261 feeds. 

Ross’ Eureka Corn grows the tallest, has the most leaves, is very short jointed and wilt pro- 
duce more tons of good sweet ensilage per acre, than any other variety. e have 
cora for nearly 40years and we know betore shipping that. it will 






of sweet ensilage. At 50 Ibs. per day, this would 


This corn usually germinates 904 or better, 


Also full line of Agric ultural Imple- 
Our 120-page catalog mailed free on request. 

















save you Money on your Seed 


about our low prices. 
to samples or money refunded 
are sold subject to your approval. 
Barley, Cane, Millet, Spee Rape, Vetch, 
Garden Seeds. Don’t orc 

and special low prices on seeds you require, 
Altaits, to those who ask for it, 

A. A, BERRY SEED CO. 





capable of starting 40,000 plants. 


FIELD SEED 


Bill. _ Write for our 
Wee and get our Teduced prices on Best Quality Gusran 
Write at once and be convinced. 
Don’t pay double profits on Grass Seed, 
Have low prices on Seed Corn, 
Sudan Grass, 
er until you write for big 116-page catalo Free samples 
Will send free 60-page fi 
Write at once, as we can once you no 7. 
Ox 


Costs less then Five Cents a day to operate, has control of heat and moisture. 
Costs less than a manure hotbed. 


) PRICES ATA 
cial. Money-Saving Price 
Seed. You should know 

Everything guaranteed equal 

Our_ seeds 


Oats, Wheat, Speltz, 
Potatoes and all Farm and 


ook on Growing 
arinda, lowa 
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ANEW HOT B E D—_Patented 


Standard size, 
Sure and reliable, guaranteed. Send for 












Highest grade, guaranteed 
== iv grow and absolutely de- 
Pt iy the kind to use for valuable 
results. Wefare growers —buy direct. 


Send'20 Cents 


an@ we will send: one regular packet Johh Raer 
Tomato, 10¢ packet Tenderheart Lettuce, 10c packet 
Houey Dew Muskmeton, 10c packet Perfection 
Radish. Giunt Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 
other flower seeds, a!! worth 75c, and coupon good 
for 20c Sn large or small orders, ca) 
together with our big, richly illus- 
trated Seed and Plant Book. 


DeGIORGI BROTHERS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, tA. 


















Desk 42 


00D SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
os Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, iL 













hi; I recleaned and 
quali wn--~ 
bent teted— Buel free. Also Timo- 
thy,Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, ail farm seeds 
at whol rices saving big money. 
mee pa ay, Bow ebay hag pees ape A ©, 
116-page catalogs 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 194 Ciarinda, towa 





circular. THE BROKEN BOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Broken Bew, Nee. 
cuttin actihal 
eet 7. 
~ &S 
{ 


to accurate. 
Don’t buy sight un- 


seen--we show 





















Seed is imported by 
us direct from the 
growers. Is superior 
to ordinary stocks. 
As nearly verfect as you casa 
—— Full information how to 
grow it, 130-page illustrated, cata- 
log and special red ink 
price list of farmseeds 
free on request, 


Write today 





fOWA SEED CO., Dept 30 


EVERGREENS 


Hil’s Hardy Tested Sorts 

Best for windbreaks, hed and lawn 

planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
lens and orchards. Hill's Evergreena 

are Nursery rown and hardy every- 

where. Hill’s book, il 

in colors, sent free. Write today, World’s largest 

growers, Est. 1855. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC., DUNDEE, 1.2. 
Box 2140 Evergreen Speciatists 



















PURE BRED 


Seed Corn 


Grown By Us on our own seed farms. Reid's 
Yellow Dent, Leaming, Goldmine, Silvermine, 
Johnson County White Dent, Bloody Butcher. 
Also Sudan Grass. Send for catalog giving prices. 


McGREER BROS. SEED FARM, Coburg, lowa. 














JOR SALE—Tested seed corn, $3.40 per bushel. 
delivered, shelled and graded. Reid's Yellow 
Dent, Gold Standard L eaming, Silver Mine and Silver 
King or Wisconsin No. 7. limited amount of sey 
beans. Write for samples and prices. J. W. RICH- 
ARD&, Ferris, Lilniois. 


Strawberry Raspberry. grape, cur- 
rant, blackberry plants, 
trees and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
you toanswer this little ad. Valuable list FREE, Write 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Bor 43 Allegan, Michigan 
VERGREENS (rere 


Lawns. Large stock, reasonable prices. Get 
your Evergreens from specialists. 56 years in 
business. Send for free illustrated catalog. 


Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


30 Varieties Strawberries Cheap! 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Currants, Grapes, Trees. 


HERSEY’S NURSERY 60., Parkersburg, lowa 
FARM SEEDS 


The best early dependable varieties seed corn, oats, 
barley, all grown here on my farm. Write for samp- 
les and price list. ALLEN JOSLAN, Route 3, 
Holstein, Lowa. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


RED CLOVERSEED 


Home grown $34 per bushel. Sacks 60c each. 




















Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, lowa 
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aA A. BERRY SEED CO., 


SEED CORN 


Improved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the field 
before frost. Bred by the most approved scientific 
method. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your yield. Grown on my ewn farm, price $6.00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more $4.50 per bu. Write to 


Wickfieid Farms, J. C. Sliver, Prop., Stockport, ta. 








Clover—Med. Mam. Alstke, 
Alfaifa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oats—lowa 103 and 16; 
bk maarge —— Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
Silver M orn. Samples and prices on request. 

STRAY ER SEED FARM, Hudson, Iowa. 
Anat 103, earliest and best. 

ripe: 


Seed Oats Will m in 9 days from 
planting. Very grodactvs. Also Reld’s Yellow 
Dent and Boone County White seed corn. Folder 


and prices mailed free. 
F. M. RIEBEL & SON, Arbela, Meo. 


FARM SEEDS 


Griffith's Early and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
Bariey, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet ,— 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. G@. Griffith, 
McNabb, Putnam county, llinois. 


qeeee GRASS: 
we 











URE Bred Seed Corn for sale; germination %%. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Golden Eagle, Silvermine, 
Imp. Early Leaming. Write for corn catalog or order 
from this . Kars crated 65.00 per 
Chas. J. Cornelius, Bellevue, Josten 60, lowa. 
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LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mall is desired a fee of $1.00 wil] be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























DUTIES OF GUARDIAN—AUCTION 
SALE. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“If one is appointed guardian of two 


minor children in the state of Illinois, 
what rate of interest must the money in 
his hands bring? If the money were in- 
vested in Victory bonds at 4% per cent, 
which would be more advantageous by 
reason of their non-taxable privilege than 
a taxable investment at 5% per cent, 


would such investment be approved? (2) 
What compensation is allowed to a guard- 
jan for his services? 

“«(3) A had a public sale of personal 


property. The terms of the sale were that 


a six months’ credit would be given the 
purchaser upon note with approved se- 
curity. B came to the sale and purchased 


$350 worth of property, and tendered a 
note signed by himself and two other par- 
ties, which was rejected by A on the 
ground that the signers were considered 
financially unreliable. A requested B to 


furnish some other party, which he re- 
fused to do Is A required to hold the 
property one month before re-sale?’’ 

(1 and 2) A guardian appointed by the 
court is one of its officers, and respon- 
sible thereto. It would be impracticable 


determine by statute the 
rate of interest a guardian obtain 
for funds in his hands belonging to his 
wards. He is held to a high degree 
of care, and in the investment of funds 
it is always well to have the approval of 
the court before making such investment. 
As is suggested by our correspondent, an 
investment at an apparently low rate of 
interest may easily prove of higher value 
from the standpoint of net returns, which 
is one sound reason for permitting the 
matter to remain in the of the 
guardian's sound judgment and good faith. 
The question of security is one which de- 
termines largely the rate of the return, 
and the first care of the guardian is to 
preserve the principal intact. The guard- 
ian’s compensation is also within the dis- 
cretion of the court, determined largely 


to attempt to 


should 


very 


exercise 


upon the nature and extent of the work 
and the responsibility. 
(3) No. B has violated his contract 


and repudiated it. 


LIABILITY FOR PERSONAL TAXES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“I bought a piece of town property 
August 25, 1919 The deed was recorded 
August 26, 1919 The contract of sale 
provided that the vendor should pay all 
taxes due in 1919. After January 1, 1920, 
the county treasurer informed me _ that 
there was $62 assessed against the moneys 
and credits of the vendor for the year 
1919, which are a lien on this property 
Is this assessment justified, and if so 
what is my remedy?” 

The supreme court of Iowa has met 
this question very clearly in Castle vs. 
Anderson (1886), 69 Iowa, 428, and de- 
cided in that case that taxes upon per- 


sonal property did not become a lien upon 
real estate until they were due and a levy 
The fact of 


was actually made. mere 
an assessment did not constitute a lien, 


and the taxes of which our correspondent 
speaks can not properly be _ enforced 
against the real estate now in his posses- 
sion under this holding 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS 
AND DIRECTORS IN NATIONAL 
BANK. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A national bank in Illinois recently 
increased its stock from $50,000 to $100,000 
What would be the respective liability 
of stockholders and directors in the event 
of the bank being robbed of a considerable 
sum, or default by the cashier, or finan- 
cial failure?” 

Section 9689 of the United 
piled Statutes provides that stockholders 
shall be held to personal liability for the 
debts of the bank amount 
equal to the par value of his holdings, in 
addition to the amount he 
Further than that, he escape 
jability if he disposed of his stock 
within sixty days of failure or with knowl- 
edge of impending failure 
held to the same liability, since 
they must be stockholders, but have also 
been held personally liable 
fault where there has been negligence on 
their part The oath of office provides 
that the director ‘‘will, so far as the duty 
devolves on him, diligently and honestly 
administer the affairs” of the bank. (Sec. 
9685, ibid.) If there is any complicity in 
crime, the directors are criminally lable 
and subject to imprisonment upon con- 


States Com- 


each to an 


has invested 
may not 


has 


Directors are 


of course, 


in cases of de- 











viction. 





If, therefore, the assets of the 
bank were so depleted that the deposits 
could not be repaid, or other indebtedness 
liquidated, the stockholders, upon a re- 
ceiver being appointed, could be compelled 
to pay their proportion of the deficiency 
as above intimated, and the responsibility 
of directors would be the subject of fur- 
ther investigation. 





DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION— 
CONDEMNATION BY SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A, a widower with two children, mar- 
ried a widow with one child. One child 
was born of the marriage. A died, and 
his estate has been divided up among his 
widow, the children by his first wife and 
the child by his second wife. If the widow 
dies intestate who will be her heirs? Do 
the children by the first wife share in the 


property which his second wife received 
at his death? (2) May a school board 
condemn any piece of land they desire 


and if so, who will 


land?”’ 


for school purposes, 
fix the value of the 

(1) The widow’s own children will be 
her heirs. The children of the father by 
his previous wife will not inherit from 
their stepmother. 

Section 1, Chapter 26, 
thirty-seventh general 
amended by the thirty-eighth general 
assembly, in so far as it relates to our 
correspondent’s second inquiry, reads as 
follows: 

“Any school corporation may take and 
hold so much real estate as may be re- 
quired for schoolhouse sites, for the loca- 
tion or construction thereon of school- 
houses, and the convenient use thereof, 
but not to exceed two acres exclusive of 
public highway, except in a city, town or 
village, or cities under special charter, it 
may include two blocks or area equal 
thereto, exclusive of the street or high- 
way as the case may be, for any one site, 
and may also take and hold such addi- 
tional real estate, not exceeding five acres, 
as may be required for school playground 
or other purposes for each such site, or 
districts consolidated under the provisions 
of Section 2794-a of the Supplemental Sup- 
plement to the Code, 1915, may take and 
hold not to exceed ten acres for any one 
site, unless such additional ground may 
be acquired by donation, which site must 
be upon some public road already estab- 
lished or procured by the board of direc- 
tors, and shall, except in cities, towns or 
villages, be at least thirty rods from the 
residence of any owner who objects to its 
being placed nearer, and not in any pub- 
lic park.”’ 


of the laws of the 
assembly, as 


WIDOWER’S RIGHTS IN DECEASED 
WIFE’S ESTATE IN MISSOURI. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
both 


mar- 


several 
the 


“A married B 
having property at 


years ago, 
time of the 


riage, and both having children. B died 
four years since, and A has married again 
Should A have made a settlement with 
B’s heirs before his re-marriage. This 
occurred in Missouri.” 


The laws of Missouri give to a widower, 
there being children to inherit, a share 
equal to that of a child in the personal 
property. He is also entitled to curtesy 
in the real estate, a right conditioned upon 
child or children born of the marriage 
capable of inheriting, and is an interest 
in the real estate belonging to the wife 
consisting of a life tenancy. If the estate 
of the deceased wife in the instant case 
has been administered upon settlement 
has probably been made, but the widower's 
re-marriage would not affect his rights. 


SUPPORT ‘OF PARENTS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

(1) May children be required by law 
to support their parents where such chil- 
dren are well-to-do? (2) Where a renter 


places improvements upon a farm, can the 
landlord be compelled to pay for them?" 
(1) They may 


(2) Something 
circumstances of 


would depend upon the 
the case If the tenant 
places the improvements upon the place 
without any authority wharever, he would 
be personally responsible.” 


TRESPASS OF HORSES—NOXIOUS 


WEEDS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“A and B are farmers who live about 
three miles apart A's horses broke thru 
the gate at night and went over to B’s 
place, he having no fence around a field 
of corn The horses found the corn and 
destroyed some of it They also caused 
B's horses to break a gate and get out 
B did not notify A that his horses were 
there, nor did he take them up. He sim- 
ply sorted his own horses out and left 
A’s in the corn The cockleburs in B's 
field were as high as the corn, which 
caused A a hard day's work cleaning his 
horses. B claims damage from A Can 


B collect damages? Is B violating the 
law by leaving his field so badly infested 


-9 


with cockleburs? 


It is the duty of owners of stock to re- 
strain them so that they will not tres- 
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upon and damage the property of 
others. It is the further duty of a party 
damaged to mitigate the damage as much 
as possible, and it was therefore the duty 
of B to prevent the stock trespassing 
from destroying any more than was un- 
avoidable. For such unavoidable damage 
A would be liable. The law requires that 
cockleburs shall be destroyed, and if the 
land owner fails to do so, the trustees 
may have the work done at his expense. 


pass 


Codperative Packing Plant Builds—It is 


reported that the Equity Codéperative 
Packing Company, of Fargo, North Da- 
kota, is soon to build an addition to its 
plant. 


Beware of the Tree Butcher—It is the 
opinion of H. E. Nichols, extension expert 
in horticulture at Towa State College, that 
Aa great many of the men who go about 
the country as tree experts know nothing 
of their business and only injure the trees 
The farmer need not know all about prun 


ing to tell if the work is being properly 
done When trees have been neglected 
for a number of years, do not try to re- 
move all the extra wood the first year, 
but take at least three years or more if 
the case warrants it. First take out all 
diseased or dead branches and those that 


are rubbing each other Better to re- 
move several small branches than a large 
one If large branches must be removed, 
cut them close to the tree, even if a large 
is made; it will heal quicker than if 
stub. Any cuts over one inch in di- 
ameter need painting with some _ good, 
thick paint to prevent decay while they 
healing The trouble with the 
professional trimmer is the idea 
that he must leave a pile of brush under 
the tree to show that he has been work- 
ing. temoving large limbs that make a 
hole in the top is one of the common 
tricks, or else he will leave a long stub. 
Watch him trim the first tre; after that 
it will be possible in most cases to tell 
whether the “expert” knows his business 
or is only a bluffer. 
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“Seems like Old Billy loses his gait unless 
he gets his ration of oats every day. { 
Tractor is frisky for a long spell on the one 

mess of Columbia Hot Shot’ 

HERE’S nothing like the Columbia Hot Shot i 
Dry Battery for Tractor Ignition. The Colum- /, 


bia “runs standing still.” 


the rough slow-down places—where other ignition 


A solid unit—no joints—no connections to keep 
tightened—no metal parts to protect from rust or to 
keep in running order—just the 2 binding posts. ... 
At electrical, hardware, auto supply, and general 
stores—garages—hardware, auto, and electrical de- 
partments, 
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Its spark is as hot for 
It works like a beaver over 





Be sure to tell your dealer y 
you want the genuine Co- 
lumbia Hot Shot Dry Bat- 

tery. Take no other. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cleveiand, 0. San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, 









THE MATTHEWS 
WOVEN WIRE 
FENCE STRETCHER 


Is a time and money sav- 
er. Guaranteed. Pulls 

ire past the e ont 
without extra post. ti) 
not kick sideways. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. Write 
for free literature. 


Bain Bres. Manufacturing Ce. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


FEEDS 
CAR LOTS ONLY 


OIL MEAL COTTONSEED MEAL 
MIDDLINGS BRAN MOLASSES 
Shipped direct from mills. Write for prices 


COTTRELL & WITHERELL 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Allied Horses Clipped 


Horses of Allied armies were clipped regularly. 
Army veterinarians knew that clipped horses were 
much less liable to sickness—did better work and 
gave longer service. The machine adopted wa 
the Stewart Ball Bearing No.1. The Stewart last 
a lifetime and costs only $12.75. Send $¢2.00—pay 
balance on arrival. Or write for new catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY | 
Dept. A 117, Lzth St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


THE FARMER'S PAINT IS 
Sn ARROW Guaranteed to double 
the life of your Silos, 


CARBOUINEUM Fence Posts, Scales, 
Barns, Shingles, etc. It keeps mites out 


of your hen houses. Write for Circular. 

















Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 143 Milwauk 


co, Wi 
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The Associated Packing Company 


Last week the Associated Packing 
Company was placed in the hands of 
a receiver thru court action. This 
company has sold several million dol- 
lars’ worth of stock to farmers and 
others. Whether the receiver will go 
ad and build the packing plant as 
inally planned, or whether he will 

iquidate the company and pay back 
what money is left, is not known at 
(the present time. 
*. This company is typical of hundreds 
of other promoted companies which 
have been selling stock to farmers 
thruout the west. For two or three 

years past Wallaces’ Farmer has 
warned its readers against investing 
in such companies, but such warn- 
ings from any source seem to do lit- 
tle good. All sorts of companies have 
been organized and promoted—pack- 
ing companies, insurance companies, 
merchandise companies, cattle, loan 
and investment companies, terminal 
elevator companies, etc., etc. Some 
of them are not so bad as others; but 
most of these which are promoted 
thru the sale of stock by solicitors to 
the general public by smooth solicitors 
good things for the farmer to let 


are £ 








aione. 

Any farmer is foolish to invest in 
such enterprises, regardless of who is 
back of them. He puts his money 
where he loses all control of it. The 
chances are that he will have trouble 
to get back even the principal. The 
stock in some companies which was 
sold at $150 to $200 a share is now 
selling at from $85 a share down to al- 
most nothing. 





A Prolific Sew 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue I noted gn article 
relative to the most prolific sow. The 
writer lays claim to that very sow in 
the corn belt territory. My sow—a 

1 Jersey one year old—farrowed 

ter of eighteen pigs, all big, nice 
fellows, on the 16th day of March, 
1919, saving thirteen of them, all of 
1 [sold on the 17th day of October 
average weight of 248 pounds. 
n, on the 28th day of September, 
this same sow farrowed twenty 

Saving seventeen of them—all 

fine, large pigs—making thirty- 

pigs that this sow farrowed for 

a little over six months’ time. 
is due to farrow again the first 
ril, and I anticipate a still larger 








above mentioned pigs are all the 
get of my herd boar, and he was only 
seven months old when he fathered 
the first litter of eighteen. 

If there is anyone who can beat the 
record of the above-mentioned sow, of 
any breed, I would like to hear about 

n the next issue of Wallaces’ 


er 
ier, 


E. ADEL YOUNG. 
ingamon County, Illinois. 
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Southern Hogs and Corn Belt 
Land Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest the chap- 
ter in Wallaces’ Farmer of January 
30th concerning the relationship be- 
tween hog exports and corn prices— 
and incidentally corn land prices. 
There is another factor besides the ex- 
port trade that may exert quite an 
influence upon the market for hog 
products from the corn belt, and thru 
that upon the price of corn belt land. 
The south, since before the war, has 
provided an outlet for a large quantity 
of hog products produced in the corn 
belt; nothing, of course, to compare 
With the foreign trade, but enough to 
Provide a home market for some mil- 
lions of bushels of western corn. With 
the rapid development of the hog- 
srowing industry of the south— 
brought about by the onward march 
of the boll weevil and crop diversifi- 
cation propagandists—the south bids 
fair within five years not only to pro- 
duce all the hog products needed in 
this section, but many million pounds 
for export. At this time, even, many 
hundreds of car loads of hogs are be- 
ing shipped out of the land of cotton, 
from sections where ten years ago a 
man would have been obliged to ride 














Eleven successful years of service in the field, meeting 
every farm condition, has tested the design of Rumely OilPull 
Tractors. “Old Number One” and many other early models, after 
eleven years of dependable and constant service, are still going 
strong. Over 15,000 later models built on the same general 
design, are giving the same dependable _year-after-year service. 


Advance-Rumely service is backed by over three-quarters 
of a century of success in the manufacture of farm machinery. 
80 years of successful growth have built for Advance-Rumely a 
manufacturing institution of permanency and great strength. Ad- 
vance-Rumely has factories at La Porte, Ind., Battle Creek, Mich. 
and Toronto, Ont.,127 modern buildings covering over 195 acres. 


In order to provide closer co-operation with the farmer, 
Advance-Rumely has established 29 branch offices and ware- 
houses. Each has a complete stock of machines and parts, cap- 
able of rendering to its customers the all-important, close at hand, 
immediate service. These branchesare all located at important 
railroad points, and are under the supervision of competent men. 


Every one of the three thousand Advance-Rumely dealers 
is able to provide intelligent and expert service to farmers in 
his locality. A tractor school is held for dealers each winter at 
the La Porte factory, where every detail of the product is made 
known to the dealers by expert instructors, This provides each 
dealer with the ability to supply the last link in the service chain. 


The Rumely OilPull Tractor was designed and built to burn 
kerosene, and each OilPull is guaranteed in writing to burn kero- 
sene under all conditions and at all loads to its full rated brake 
horse power. It is oil cooled—the motor is low speed, heavy 
duty, valve-in-head—cylinders are ground to the thousandth 
part ofaninch. The owner of an OilPull in 1920 is assured of 
the same efficient and dependable service from his tractor that 
the owner of an OilPull purchased in 1909 has received. 

The OilPull is built in four sizes—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and ° 
30-60 H. P. Send for a catalog. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


Kansas City,Mo. Des Moines,Jowa Peoria, III. 





all day to discover a single car load. 
By the more regular employment 
thruout the entire year of the labor 
that is available on the farms of the 
south—and by adding three or four 
other crops to those universally grown 
in the section, double the acreage can 
be handled that is today in cultivation. 
Let this acreage be turned to the pro- 
duction of crops to be consumed by 
hogs, as is being done already in 
many sections, and feed will be avail- 
able to grow millions of hogs. To do 
this it will not be necessary to curtail 
the acreage of either cotton or tobac- 
co. There is thirty million acres of 
cleared land in the south today wait- 
ing for crop diversification to put it to 
work. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
North Carolina 


In Northwestern Iowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will try and give you some infor- 
mation on conditions here. I sup- 
pose you get all kinds of complaints, 
but there are good reasons for them. 
First, there has not been a load of 
fat cattle shipped from Galva this win- 
ter that I have seen that has not lost 
from $300 to $1,000 per car. Almost 
all lambs shipped this last fall lost 
money. Hogs, where we did not have 
the disease to contend with and where 
hogs did well, have just about paid 








can not do this we will farm what we 
can and let the balance go. 

We did intend to leave the farm, but 
had so much live stock on hand and no 


out, but as a whole they have lost 
money. We are keeping only 60 per 
cent brood sows, compared with last 
year. We may cut them down to 50 
per cent when we ship out the balance | place in any of these towns where we 
of fat hogs. We have not taken our | could get a house as all the towns are 
medicine on our fat cattle yet, but ex- | full. We have three strong boys com- 
pect to before long, and if the Lord ing on, but we can not see any use to 
will forgive us this will be the last | start them up on a rented farm as 
we will ever feed. things are now. We will try and give 

We keep quite a lot of chickens and | them a fair education and no doubt 
the way they are going after the egg | they can take care of themselves. 
market makes us think eggs will go V. E. CHALLMAN, 
below cost of production. My wife Ida County, Iowa. 


has this deal, but we have set our peg | == 
= Build ‘SILO SAVE 
Hertha 





that if eggs go below a certain price 
we will dispose of all chickens except 
what we need for our own use. It has 
taken lots of feed for them this win- 
ter and lots of work. 

It looks now as if a good deal of this 
land will be farmed poorly this sum- 
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, tion makes ry. «Makes. pert fopntations une 
> . necessary. 
mer as farm wages are high and good Storm Panickly 


Berongly end 


men scarce at that. Rent of land is TERms rped by thousands 
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9 for free illustrated seek. 


altogether too high. A good many ans A Write 
farmers are going to try and farm a Seepeel 
quarter alone, and that is too much 
to be able to handle right, but as large 
production at this time of declining 
prices may not be desired, perhaps it 
is for the best. We expect our fat cat- 
tle to lose us $2,500. We have ninety 
head in the yard besides the labor. 
We also are trying to release part of 
our land so we can farm the balance 
ourselves with only one man. but we thai _ C.B.FLITCRAFT @ Co. 

may not be able to do so as our neigh- tice 11.80 delvered to Sree ee ee 
bors are in about the same fix. If we ! Please mention this paper when writing. 
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YOU EVER RUN OUT 
OF GAS ON THE ROAL 





Don't let it happen 
again — carry one of 
our Emergency Tanks 
under the front seat 
[just made to fit there} 
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Missouri Stockmen—The annual 
meeting of the Missouri Live Stock 
Producers’ Association is now set for 


March 19th at Kansas City. 


Farm Organizations Potential Polit- 


ical Factor—A committee ‘has. been 
appointed from seven of the leading 
farm organizations to draw up a plat- 
form for the coming election. “This 
committee will demand a most com- 
prehensive and unmistakable state- 


ment of the position of each candidate 
on questions especially relating to ag- 
riculture.” 

Professor Mumford to Head Live 
Stock Department of Illinois Associa- 
tion—-Professor H. W. Mumford, one 
of the most prominent live stock men 
in the country and for many years the 
head of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the University of Illinois, 


has been employed by the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association to head its live 
stock department. The association 


considers itself very fortunate in se 
curing the services of such an able 
man as Professor Mumford. 


Organize Cow Testers’ Association— 
Poweshiek county, Iowa, is about to 
re-establish the old cow testers’ 
ciation. At a meeting held recently, 
sixteen men subscribed as members. 
and altho it is necessary to have 
twenty-six members to form a satisfac- 


asso- 


tory organization, it is thought that 
this number will be obtained. With 
twenty-six members, the cow tester 
can spend one day each month with 


each member. Professor Osborn of 
Ames was present at the meeting. 

Codperative Selling of Wool—The 
cooperative sale of wool arranged by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association 
gave the seller a price of from 73 
cents to 40 cents per pound, according 
to the grade, or a total net average of 
59 cents per pound. This was more 
than 10 cents per pound above the av- 
erage price offered by the local buy- 
ers. Twenty-seven men pooled their 
wool. Those who were not in the 
pool benefited indirectly thru the ad- 
vance in local prices caused by the 
pooling. The success of last year’s 
coéperative sale will tend to induce 
the association to extend their efforts 
in this line. 

Cow-Testing Associations Prove 
Worth—The dairy division of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
has analyzed the cow-testing records 
based on 38,532 dairy cows from 110 
cow-testing associations. The analy- 
sis showed that the larger cows ex- 
celled the medium and small cows in 
the production of both milk and but 
terfat. The average milk production 
was 5,936 pounds per cow and the av- 


erage butterfat production was 246 
pounds. These figures are consider- 
ably larger than the average for the 


United States. This seems to indicate 


that the dairymen who are members 
of the cow-testing associations either 
dispose of their poorest cows, or else 
make them more profitable by better 
feeding and handling. 

Humboldt County, lowa, Shipping 
Associations—Humboldt county, lowa, 
has a wealth of live stock shipping 
associations. Associations have been 
organized at Hardy, Bode, Livermore, 
Thor and Humboldt. Some people 


have the idea that the associations are 
organized to deprive the local buyer of 


ill-gotten gains, and put him out of 
business. This is not the case. The 
local buyer has performed a useful 


service and will continue in business, 
only hereafter he will have to com- 
pete with the live stock shipping asso- 
ciations, which will result in competi- 
tion, more efficient handling and 
higher prices. These associations 
give the farmers a steady outlet to the 
market for his offerings, for which 


Farm Organization Notes 


came 


they are paid the market price minus 


the expense of shipping. Further- 
more, they educate the farmer in mar- 
kets, 


grading and shipping. 


Missouri Stock Shippers—The Mis- 
Federation of Coéperative Live 
an organization whose 
was 
in Colum- 


souri 
Steck Shippers, 
purpose is evident in 
organized at farmers’ 


the name, 
week 


bia. The organizers voted also to af- 
filiate with the National Federation. 
“Missouri has a rapidly increasing 


number of 
sociations. 


cooperative 


cal associations pertaining to 
portation, 
says Raiph Loomis, 
federation and extension 
marketing to the University 
souri College of Agriculture. 
rectors of the Missouri 
are: W. W. Fuqua, Monroe City, 
ident; T. H. DeWitt, Green City, 
president; H. F. 
treasurer; John D. Rion, 
W. P. Brinkley, Linneus; H. M. 
lips, Palmyra, and A. D. 
McFall. 


secretary 





Illinois Codperative Shippers Meet— 
the 
Illinois Coéperative Shipping Associa- 
asso- 


Preliminary steps were taken by 


tions to organize into a state 


ciation. At a recent 


Harry Kelly, 
John Miller, 


named: 
county; 
county; H. C. 
Henry county; John 
Mendota, La Salle county; L. M. 
ers, Colusa, Hancock county; L. F. 
ison, Quincy, 
Schroeder, Gibson City, Ford county; 
W. E. Brigham, Hebron, 
county; R. E. Tabley, 
Daviess county. 


talva, 





Soy Bean Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In order to determine whether or not 


soy beans were adapted to this locality, 
it was decided to try them out. 
experiment made 


Schmidt farm, 
miles southwest of Milford. 


was 


The land, which was only a small 
plot, was prepared the same as for 
corn. Due to the wet spring, planting 


was delayed until May 29th, which is 
rather late for this locality. Soy beans 
mature rapidly, however, and will of- 
ten do well when planted at this date. 
Since the soil was quite rich, inocula- 
tion was considered unnecessary. The 
seed was planted with a corn drill, 
rows about thirty-six inches apart, and 
about twenty-five pounds per acre was 
used. This seeding was heavy enough 
that the crop might be harvested for 
either hay or seed. Soon after plant- 
ing the plot was harrowed the same 
as for corn, and soon after the plants 
thru the ground, a corn cultivator 
run over the field. After that 
were cultivated about every ten 
days. Shallow cultivation prac- 
ticed, in order not to prune or disturb 
the roots of the plants. Care was also 
taken not to cultivate when the plants 
were wet, for “bean blight” often re- 
sults if this precaution is not taken. 
The hot and rather dry spell last 
summer did not seem to affect the 
beans in the least. At that time the 
beans were setting. A large number 
develoepd and all of them 
well filled. Soy beans seem to 
grow rather slowly until the 
tem is fairly well developed and well 
established, but from then on they 
grow rapidly. When full-grown the 
bushes were about twenty-four inches 
high, well branched and thickly leaved. 
As the pods began to ripen, the leaves 
began to fall. Within about two weeks 
from the time the pods began to ripen, 
they were fully mature and ready to 


was 
they 
was 


of pods 
were 
root sys- 


shipping as- 
The state federation will 
help solve the common problems of lo- 
trans- 
marketing and legislation,’ 
of the 
assistant in 
of Mis- 
The di- 
Federation 
pres- 
vice- 
Fehner, Higginsville, 
Farmington; 
Phil- 
Woodward, 


meeting of the 
association a constitution was adopted 
and the following nine directors were 
Kewanee, Henry 
Henry 
LaBrec, Harvard, Mc- 
Scheidenhelm, 
My- 
Al- 
Adams county; G. W. 


McHenry 
Elizabeth, Jo 


The 
on the C. N. 
about eight and a half 








SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPELS WORMS INADAY 


WORMS cause runts—make a hog liable to disease 
waste food—shorten profits. Avoid this in your herd 
by worming them with SHORES HOG WORM TOR- 
PEDOES— sure, safe and quick. Gets the worms in 24 


hours. 
Wayland, Mo. 
Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Gentlemen: 
As I am out of your Santonin Worm Torpedoes and 
need some soon, | wish you would send me one hun- 
dred. I find that all pigs are wormy even though they 
look fine and your Torpedoes do the business up in 
tip-top shape. ‘ed youngsters always do better after 
being wormed (Signed) He said he would not be without them. 
H. E. Spurgeon Chris Buehner, Box 173, Eustis, Neb. 
Ask for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket inform- > 
ation on hogs, their care, diseases and treatment. 
Our Service Department free to hog raisers. Ask about free 
subscription to our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” 


ADDRESS SHORES-MUELLER COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SHORES STATION 4 


HERE'S PROOF =, Nes, 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Dear Sirs: 
I have tried your Torpedoes 


USE NO GUN- 
SWALLOWED 

hogs and they are all 
ight” Pits send te aber_ NATURALLY 


of fifty. i had hogs that had worms and I borrowed 
a box from my neighbor and I want to pay him. 


AHOG OR A RUNT-WHICH? 


Western Kansas Ranch 
FOR SALE 





harvest. Very little of the seed had 
shattered. 
On September 27th, 


harvested for seed. 


the beans were 
Had the weather 


conditions two weeks previous been 17,000 acres ; 3,200 deeded, balance leased. All under 
awn tal _ » av new 3-wire fence; 4 windmills, large concrete aupply 
more favorable, the crop would have | tanks reservoire: two sets ranch Reaseresens, 


160 acres in cultivation, balance well grassed. Wil! 
carry 2,000 cattle, or 10,000 sheep. 
Hard to excel as an agricultural proposition 


been harvested for hay, for the 27th 
of September is rather late to harvest 





crops of this sort in northern Iowa. | smooth farm land. Splendid crops of corn, wheat, 
i. sees, 3 F RE Tye, maize, broomcorn, etc., raised all around ra 
This difficulty might be overocme, Land in cultivation produced the last year, dou 


per acre what is asked. 


by earlier planting and by 
Here is a big opportunity for the right man with 


however, 


using an earlier variety. The variety | some help to farm part of this land and run cattle on 

used in this case was the medium the balance. Offered forsale to close up a cor; 
ration. Price only $20 per acre; liberal terms on 

early yellow. For lack of proper ma- | part of purchase price. Oil leases will take care of 

chinery, the beans were pulled by | ‘Be txes. Address inthis 

hand, piled so that they might dry, A. L. Stockwell, of Company Larned, Kan, 





and then threshed by using a flail. The 


; : ACRES—8$6,0002 Handles—20 acres, 
yield was sixteen bushels per acre 240 §-room = good barns and other 1S- 
which is about the average for Iowa. | Duildings; 60 acres wheat goes: 60 grass, some tim 


ber, balance for cultivation. Price $130, and $6 000 
cash handles. On good road, 4 miles to Pleasant H1!! 


The bean straw was fed to hogs, and 
and rook road; Kansas City 85 miles. Adjoining land 


was eaten by them in preference to 


worth $200. Possession. 
corn. Cattle and sheep also relished it 148 acres, 8-room house (bath room), large barn, 
e three poultry houses, large refrigerator and meat 
very much. Had the crop been har- | house, ice house, 150-barrel supply tank enclosed, 


supplied by large well never failing fine water; some 
fruit; woven wire and hedge fences; 100 acres blue 
grass for past 20 years, balance wheat and cultiva- 
tion; 1¢ miles Pleasant Hill, 35 to Kansas City, with 
rock road all the way. This description guaranteed. 


vested sooner, as it should have been 
for hay, it would have proved even 
more palatable. 





Ta) Hi Come. Possession 10 days. Price $1.75 acre. Other 
a CARL SCHMIDT. bargaine. Torsne. 
Dickinson County, Iowa. A. J. JONES, PLEASANT HILL, MO 





A REAL Farm and Home—32 acres, 180 
4A tillable,? rolling, + level, 2 timber and wood. 5 
saw timber, balance finest pasture. Soil, a deep rich 
chocolate clay loam; live town and station 4 miles on 
state highway, and near two large cities. House 


Serious Live Stock Losses In Australia— 
Reports from Australia indicate that they 
are still under the influence of the worst 


drouth experienced in many years. It is es- modern, 10 rooms and bath, hot water _. Bam 
imate rat 20.000.000 men ¢ F 40x120, shed attached 18x112, silo 14x40, horse barn 
timated th at 20,000, 006 sheep and 5,000,000 26x56 (hay and grain above), sheep and cattle shed 
cattle have perished, and that it will be | 24x96 with hay barn attached, machine shed 22x56. 
several years before the consequent live | Also milk house, ice house, hen house, garage,7-room 


tenant house; apple orchard 2,000 trees. If party can 














o) a =} ave ri rere > 
stock shortage will be overcome. take possession this spring will include 26 pure bred 
——— sows for spring farrow. Complete description and 
price mailed. A. Dutton, owner, Box C, Trempea- 
leau, Wisconsin. 
At Last! _— soomtestty has come 


uy real 


U.S. ARMY 
GOODS 


New YorkState Dairy Farms 


Fine Delaware County Dairy farms, all sizes, all 
prices, fully stocked with choice dairy cows, fully 
equipped with farm machinery and other personal 
property. Sold on easy terms. By goverr t 
reports the greatest dairy county in the gre: 
dairy state inthe Union. Write for catalog. 











Write for catalog and price list of U. 8. Army 
Supplies consisting of tents, harness, cots, mat- The John O. Hillis Farm Agency 
tresses, boots and shoes, clething, blankets, etc. Hobart, Delaware Co., New York 





Write today. Address mail to Dept. B. 


A Snappy Opportunity! 

Buy a farm before prices advance. Buy one in 
wonderful Otter Tail County, West Central Minn 
sota. Write us today and we will send you F! 
229 West Fourth Street information on how to get one of these farms 
reputations: “A Good Title Always.” C. D. Baker 
DES MOINES, IOWA Land Company, Drawer Q, Ferguson Falls, Minn. 


Branch Store No. 30. se aa 


WHY FARM OW LAND érits.:"°s 
7 " POWDER DIP acre when 
K\lO Destroys Lice, 


to $400.00 a2 
can buy my beautiful 240 acres of fertile farm land 
USED DRY Pest Pieas 
houses, coopa, stalls, 


Des Moines 
Army and Navy Supply Store 


























in a prosperous agricultural community for $100.0 
peracre? MRS. JOHN F. HAEUSSLER, 
Grass Lake, Michigan. 
Vermin, etc. Disinfects h- 
without Gomane ss or danger & 
x Paeumonia FOR HOG ATTLE, HORSES, 
25¢ 


NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
GOODLAND, “The Last Good Land 
LOW PRICE, at te Lew | Price” : 
LIVE STOCK=—FRUIT, 


GENERAL FARMING, N. Ep MICH, BUREAD 


RESORT LOCATIONS BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


For Rent March 1st—Northern lowa Farms 





POULTRY. SHEEP Uberat Sa 
2s"b. Bkt. $4 00. 
S KALO STOCK REMEDY co. 


yy Ii. 


Saieamen Wanted For Kalo Products. 











HOG WORM 


FREE! 


P oO W D EF R I have seven good improved farms in aes 
Sen on mone orstamps, Tell how many hogs yo! Iowa for rent March Ist. Terms: One-halt ch 
d ne y Tell I oy es 500 deMvered in town and a fair rental for hay and 






ave and ask for FREE package of my dependable . “ott 
Hog Worm Powder. See how easy it Y, to rid your Bassas ae. Bt. Pau y 4 a 
hogs of worms and « pan. T. W. McFarlane ms, * As ——— 


157 Second Ave. N. inneapolis. Minn, * ce every 
: GOOD FARM LANDS 87° #!5g 0 nee von 


W. an t e d a t O nce delay in securing a piece a tend the more you will 


have to pay. Why not buy now, Maps and literature 
Middle aged married man to work on the farm by 
the year. Good proposition to right party. Must be 


telling the opportunities in Minnesota sent free: 
FRED D. SHERMAN. Commissioner of Imm 4 
experienced. Write to 
GEORGE WILKINSON, Mitchelville, lowa 


gration, Room 212. State Capitol, St. Paul, Mi 
BEST OF BARGAINS 


in improved and partly improved farms located in 
Southern Sawyer County, Wis. Write for descrip- 
tive, illustrated booklet for list of farms. 0O. O. 
Whited, 319 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Write N. HA 











NET A HOME OF YOUR OWN from te 
¥ Pioneer Land Co., Kelliher, Minn. Where £0¢ 
land is cheap, the land of big Alfaifa and C) vet. 


Farms in Texas for Sale 
BY OWNER. WRITE 
ROBT. MORRIS, Box 327, Victoria, Tex4* 


IOWA FARMS FOR RENT MARCH Ist 


WESTERN LAND & LOAN CO., Sioux City, Iow® 














VOR FREE LIST, mid-western corn, clover 
dairy and potato improved farm lands, write 
N. PASCO, River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
ahy product, we mustyknow normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Marches from 1910 
ta 1919, corn averaged 88 cents. It is now 
$1.50, or 173 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
ace. Hogs averaged during these ten 
Marches $10.91. They are now $14.33, or 
137 per cent of the ten-year average. In 








like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 


in price an@ which are realtively low. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle dropped 1 point, to 
1389 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Canners and eutters fell 8 points, to 117 
per cent, while stockers and feeders 
held steady at around 125 per cent. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs gained 5 pgints, to 
137 per cent. Light hogs gained 7 points, 
to 147 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs dropped 8 points, 
per gent, while wool held steady 
168 per cent. 


to 180 
around 


GRAIN—Cash corn fell 3 points, to 173 
per cent, while cash oats gained 2 
points, to 165 per cent. Wheat fell 4 


points, to 166 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
strengthened 4 points, to 236 per cent. 
Butter gained 1 point ,to 182 per cent of 
the ten-year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard lost 3 points, 
per cent. Ribs held steady at around 
131 per cent. Ham fell 3 to 163 
per cent, while bacon dropped 2 points, 
to 147 per cent. 

FUTURES—March corn 
cent of the ten-year 
corn strengthened 2 points, to 139 per 
cent. May lard fell 3 points, to 136 per 
cent, while May ribs fell 1 point, to 125 
per cent. .On.the basis of lard futures, 

the price of hogs in May will be $14. On 
the basis of rib futures the price of 
hogs in May will be $13.89. May cotton 
gained 4 points, to 240 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 


The Week’s Markets 


to 139 


points, 


is now 165 per 


average. May 





























CATTLE. 

—— Se ee 2 
> 
= 

. ° rn 
=| aig 
: | © Oo 1M 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—! 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....... eee e+ /13.63/15,.00113.63 
Week before GME oe Be ose 
Good— 
Last week ...... oe eee e {12.25)13.13!12.05 
Week before ......+..)12.63)13.20/12.75 
Medium— | | 
Last week 2... 0000+. -}11.00)11.75/10.85 
Week before .........{11,.25/11.95/11.43 
Common— | | 
Lee TOO oc adaseecacat 9.50!10.13] 9.68 
Week before pues arse | 9.75/10.25} 9.80 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)y— | 
Choice and prime— | 
DO. SOAR sas spisse.0> 113.50)14.30/13.18 
Week before Sbvebes |14.00/14.55/14. 3 
Medium and zood— | 
Se SEE cares aceances 112.00) 12.38111.70 
Week before.......:.. 12.38/12. 63) 12.40 
Common— { | | 
Last weele's iFeies. ss | 9.00} 9.63} 8.75 
Week before ...... ---| 9.00! 9.67] 8.88 
itcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | | 
EAE Ws 0.0058 868 O20 8.88 9.30 
Week before’ .¢4..2--. | 8.88 9.33 
Cows— 
Fe WOE. sichncaeinne’ 8.38 88! 8.50 
Ww OOM BOTS oc csesecs. 8.63 O18) 8.70 
Bulls— | 
LASt WOOK 20 ce eve c00 2 | 7.63] 9.00) 7.75 
Week Wefore ......... 7.88) 9.00) 8.00 
Canners and .cutters— | | | 
ROSE WOE wccksccceess 1 5.00) 5.38! 5.50 
Week beforé’......::. 5.75| 5.75] 5.88 
Feeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | 
ery | 9.88/10.00/10.50 
Week Before ...sese-: 110. 13) 10.00)10.88 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | 
ee A pare | 9 63! 9.43) 9.95 
Week before ......... | 9®8) 9.43/10.30 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— | | 
ere 9.25) 9.18 
Week before ......... | 9.50) 9.13 
Btockers— | | 
Steers— } | | 
ss bk koe ne | 8.50) 8.50! 8.50 
WOOK DERE ccccccces 8.75! 8.50) 8.75 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
Last: week .i:. 0.6... | 6.88! 7.88! 8.25 
Week before 6.88! 7.88) 8.25 





alves, good and choice 





st eer 9.50/10 25! 9.88 
Ww ee. eee 110.00!10.25!10.00 
Calves, common and | | 
medium— | | 
| ee eee | 7.50+ 8.50) 7.13 
ei eek be fore es ..| 8.00] 8.501 7.38 
HOGS. 
Heavy (250 ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ...... eeeeee 113.65/14.33!13.75 
_ .Week before ..... 13.50/13.88/13.45 
lium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week ......eeee++{13.95/14.80/14.25 
_ Week before .......+. 113.73!14.25)18.75 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) — { { 
Pg. 5a ree 13.90)15.05/14.38 
Week’ before ......... 13 a a 43'13.93 
Licht lights (130-150.1bs.) | 
& Lastrweek <. ....... -113. 58} 14.75! 


Week before .....-.../13.60/14. 25} 















































erage of prices from common to choice. 

































week before $40; blue grass, last week $26, 


HOGS. FOREIGN. EXCHANGE, 
> 
- ° ad 
5 g : 
; S mn | > = 
5 | wig s Eg | 
i] R > 2 8 O.- 
S g = Pa of s, & 
= a Ss s 5. o S 
es x Q a& ou 

Smooth heavy packing j | | British sterling ex- | 

sows (250 lbs. up)— | | change— | 
Teut-week 4 <4 :3..%... 13.38/13.13'12.88 Last week ......... $4.867 |$3.3714/69 
Week before 13.23}12.88/12.88 Week before cchaveuced Ga 4ee 

Rough packing sows (200 | French franc— 

‘bs. up)— | EOBt WOOK coccccecs | .193 -0706/36.6 
Tast Weekes. .cw.sewss. -{12.88/12.58)12.38 Week before .......|. ‘ikeneh Senate 37 
Week before 2....... -/12.50/12.13)12.63. | German mark— 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— EMG. WHEE wccinncea -2382] .0108) 4.5 
oo } Saar * veeat4.00) Li. 6... Cee eee .0105| 4.4 
Week before ........ «fee ee. f13.88) rom. = 

Stock pigs— | | LIBERTY BONDS. 
Last week«.......... l. ~ 
Week bef fore 

Lambs (84 ibs. down}, | S : 

medium to prime— | | a 3} 
OS Sere 18.63/18.90 18.38 a = 
Week before>......... 19.25}19.73/18.88 | _ | fe | 

Lambs, culls and common U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— PRES 
Laat: week oi. ..0...-. 15.50/15.63/14.38 Last week ......... $100.00 $89.95 
Week before ........./16.00/16.13/14.63 | Week before ..... 90.66 

Yearling wethers, medium | { U. S. Liberty 414’s, third— 

to prime— | | | Last week ........ ‘ 100.00) 92.25 
Last week ....... ‘ .116.13]16.88/16.75 | Week before ........ coumcl Sm 
Week» before. és. ..ac0. 16.25)17.50/16.75 | U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, four “th— 

Ewes, medium to choice— | Last week 100.00) 90.35 
ON, Sai ies bd on 12.25/12.88112.13 | Week before 90.84 
Week before ......... 12.13/}12.50 11.88 UL S. Victory j 

Breeding ewes, full ast week | 100.00) 97.55 

mouths to vearlings— x e¢ k _be fore Piitacoed Cote ele Sie alata 97.80 
ree Pe Cre si ipa Ramen 
Week before gctitresesss/1L00 | MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 

Feeder lambs, me di um to | | | PRICES. 
1o1ice i 

ore ee 50)17 eibinte | Chicago—Choice timothy, last week $13, 
Week before 00/17.25/17.00 | Week before $13.25; prime clover, last 

—_ a —— - | week $58.25, week before $59.60. 

NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all | Kansas City—Timothy, last week $11.50 

classes of live stock are quoted at an av- | week before $11.50; alfalfa, last week $31, 














GRAIN 
| > 
| = a 
i - esi & 
os “ 2 | > 
ie eo re VA 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | | 
Last week pais }1.5 1.6914 
Week before ../1. \1. 1.674% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week se | 
Week before ../1.4 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last at eee 0 f1.45  11.8716]1.40 
Week before ..|....../1.33 {1.361 
Oats— | | | 
Last week | 88%! .8714] .89 [1.0316 
| .8346} .89 


Week before .. 
Barley— 
Last week ....|.. 
Week before 
Rye— | 
Last week ....|. 
Week before ..|. 
Wheat, No. 2 
red— 
Last week ..../2.38 
Week before ../2.4214 


91 1.03 
| 























HAY. 
a ean | 
> 
2 
d{/ 2] & 
3/2 {8 
§ qia 
2) in Ss 
Clover, No. 1— | | | 
ee LE ey | | 
WOOK FROKGSO 0. ccecceeet I | 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
Last week .. 
Week before . 
Timothy. No. 1— 
eS. ae oe 
Lo a a Saree 30.75 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
eT eer 31.50/35.50 
WHEORIDOCEEEO ccccccccvecia 33.00] | 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ............./29.50/33.50 
WGK -ROTOTO ©... occ acne: 30.75 35.004 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week 06/29.00 
Week before ...........|27.25/30.00} 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last weeks... ....cceciess }19.60!21.75} 
Week before 121.25|24.00} 
Oat straw— 
TM WORK scvesivacceess J12.00].....{14.50 
Week before 12.00}... ..|14.50 
FEEDS. 
a q { Pd . * 
s|/f]e)]¢ 
Ss] 2i]es7s/& 
BS x aj.4/8 
siaisi gig 
ISR SREP ot Oem ee 
Bran— | | 
Last week ...|45.90! 41.00/42.75!47.00/47.00 


Week before.!4 
Shorts— 
Last week ../50.50! 44.50/48.7 
Week before./49.25) 45.00/46. 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week ..!63.00 
Week before./63.00)......)..... 
Oil. meal (o*p.) { 
Last week ..!/77.50)...... 178.50].....17 
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week before $26. 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
64%c, week before 64c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 27c, week before 275¢c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 504c, week before 
53c; fowls, last week 37c, week before 
36%c; prime white ducks, last week 36c, 
week before 35¢c; geese, last week 25c, 
week before 26\4c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, March 1, 1920.—Despite the 
foreign.exchange situation, the trade bal- 
ance in favor of the United States in- 
creased $257,000,000 in January, the value 
of exports being $731,000,000 and that of 
imports $474,000,000. 
with $682,000,000 for December 
$623,000,000 for January, 1919. Imports 
compared with $381,000,000 in December 
and $213,000,000 in January, 1919. For 
seven months of the fiscal year exports 
amounted to $4,594,000,000, while imovorts 
amounted to $2,768,000,000, leaving a trade 
balance of $1,286,000,000. Sugar exports 
for seven months amounted to 1,475,407, 
$78 pounds, comparing with 407,296,324 
‘pounds for the®*same period a year earlier. 
*Danish butter and potatoes are being im- 
ported because this is the quickest way 
for the packers to obtain payment for 
exports of provisions made some time ago, 
foreign exchange having declined severely. 

Sentiment in the grain trade is much 
less bullish than it was several months 
ago, altho prices are still higher than a 
year ago except for wheat. The Grain 
Corporation is disposing of considerable 
wheat, as it has been unable to ship as 
much to Buropean countries as was at 
first expected, and prices have declined 
for both wheat and flour. Exports of 
wheat and flour from this country from 
the first of last July to February 13th, 
aggregated the equivalent of 132,044,000 
bushels: of wheat, comparing with 178,- 
098,000 bushels for the corresponding pe 
riod a year ago. The visible wheat sup- 
ply in this cotntry is falling off rapidly 
every week, and at last accounts it was 
down to 53,389,000 bushels, comparing 
with 121,206,000 bushels a year ago. The 
corn supply in sight is only 4,781,000 
bushels, while that of oats amounts to 
10,447,000 bushels, comparing with 29,- 
008,000 bushels a year ago. The supply 
of rye is reported as 20,670,000 bushels, 
comparing with 18,707,000 bushels a year 
ago; that of barley as 3,417,000 bushels, 
comparing with 11,164,000 bushels last 
year. There is a great falling off in 
exports of grains and flour as compared 
with last year, while exports of provi- 
sions for a week amount to 10,080,000 
pounds of lard and 3,417,000 pounds of 
cured meats, these comparing with 5,- 
589,000 pounds of lard and 23,741,000 
pounds of cured meats a week earlier and 
with 20,245.000 pounds of lard and 71,- 
461,000 pounds of meats for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Cash sales are 
reported of No. 2 northern wheat at $2.60 
a bushel, while May corn has brought 
$1.37%, comparing with $1.23% a year 
ago; May oats, 80% cents, comparing with 
59 cents a year ago; May rye, $1.61%, 
comparing with $1.46% a year ago, and 
May barley, $1.40, comparing. with 90 
cents a year ago. May- flaxseed sells in 
Duluth at $4.66, comparing with $3.50 a 
year ago. . 

Cattle. are: in much smaller. demand 
than last year,’and despite.. moderate re- 
cepts much: of the time, prices usually 
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are much: quicker to decline. than to. ad+ 
vance, The local packers. and eastern 
shippers:are much better buyers of cheap 
light-weight cattle than of long-fed 
heavy steers, and the meager offerings 
of prime beeves are fully equal to trade 
requirements. On Monday.of last week; 
out of 20,000 cattle marketed, there. were 
none prime enough to bring more. than 
$15, while on the following day a sale 
was made of some prime steers at $16 
The bulk of the steers received recently 
found buyers at.a range of $10 to-$13.25, 
with sales all the way down to $8 to. $9 
for canning and other inferior little steers. 
Most of the time killers are active buy+ 
ers of fat butchering cows and heifers, 
and these are much slower to sell lower 
than steers. The country demand. for 
stockers and feeders is conservative, few 


buyers asking for the higher priced: of- 
ferings, altho the demand is largest for 
a good class, many orders calling for 


rough 
Only one 
during the week 
the greater part of the steers ruling 25 
to 50 cents lower, with a reaction “by 
Thursday, because of the light receipts 


cattle to 
season, 


thru up to the grazing 
cattle sale was made 


above $15.25, prices for 


Prime steers were salable at $15 and up- 
ward, with good steers tx me n at $13:°25 and 
upward and medium rade steers. at 
$11.25 and over Common to good yerr- 
ling steers sold at $9 to $14.15, there be- 


ing no choice yearlings offered. Butcher 
stock and canners and cutters had bad 
breaks, prices being ‘off from 25 to 7% 


cents, butcher cows selling at $6 to $11.50 


heifers at $6 to $12, canners at $4 to 
$4.75, cutters at $5 to $5.50, and bulls at 
$6.50 to $10.50. Calves underwent de- 
clines of $1 per 100 pounds or more, light 


and heavy 
dnesday, the 
was $14.75, 
head of 


vealers selling 
calves at $7 to $12 On We 
highest paid for 
comprising the sale of 


at $15 to $16.50 


price cattle 


eighteen 


Iowa Hereford 1,380-pound steers. Stock- 
ers and feeders were lower, along with 
beef cattle, selling at $6.75 to $11.35, few 
going near the top During the latter 
part of the week much of the early de- 
cline in beef cattle prices was recovered, 
but canners and other inferior lots sold 


as low as ever. 

at the lowest prices 
recorded in several weeks, the market 
going off even at times when the re- 
ceipts were not particularly large, while 
eastern shippers were taking an unusually 
liberal share of the better class of light 
butchers and light bacon grades. The 
lighter weights have continued to sell the 
highest, and heavy lots went at a big 
discount. Within a short time there has 
been a considerable increase in the aver- 
age weight of the hogs received, the aye 
erage rising to 234 pounds, an increase of 
two pounds in a week, and‘an increase of 
six pounds over the same week last year, 
The great abatement in the demand for 
American lard and cured hog meats te 
export to European countries is the great- 
est weakening factor in the hog market, 
and all lines of provisions have undergone 
great declines in prices. During the war 
about 50 per cent of the lard production 
in the United States went te European 
nations, and this outlet is fast disap- 
pearing Meanwhile, there is a materi- 
ally reduced supply of swine in hog-pro- 
ducing states. Prices of are much 


Hogs sold recently 





hogs 


lower than one and two years ago, but 
they are still far higher than in “other 
years. One year ago hogs were selling at 
$16.75 to $18; two years ago at $16 to 
$17.50; three years ago at $12.10 to $13; 
four years ago at $8.15 to $8.75, and five 


ago at $6.30 to $6.75. Last week’s 
smaller than a week 
less than a year 


years 
receipts were 
earlier and enormously 
ago. Receipts in all markets, both east 
and west, continue to dwindle, the seven 
leading western markets having received 
thus far this year 1,300,000 hogs less: than 
during the corresponding time last year, 
Chicago’s receipts alone being. 350,060 
less. The spread in prices has narrowed 
a good deal, with the bulk of the saleg 
within a range of 40 cents, and the best 
heavy butchers selling. within cents 
of the best light butchers and light bacen 
hogs. Provisions have shared in the de- 
clines in hog prices, and are much cheap- 
er than a year ago. Prime hogs soldat 
the close of the previous week at $14.90. 


much 


declining last week to $14.50, and later 
advancing to $15.25, with sales down to 
$12.90 for coarse, heavy lots. Pigs sold 


mainly at $12.25 to $14.75 
Lambs are selling far higher than) in 


former years, as are also yearlings and 
sheep; the market: being extremely high, 
whether values are advancing or deelin- 
ing. Fed western and fed Colorado lambs 
comprise the principal part of the daily 
offerings, .with some native lambs and a 
few flocks of yearlings and sheep. A 
liberal premium is paid for prime lambs, 
as well as for prime. yearlings of. light 
weight on the lamb order. During: the 
past week lambs found buyers at a range: 
of $15 to $20.65, with. feeding - lamba sellx 
ing readily at $16.50 to $19.25, shearing: 
lots going the highest. Yearlings «sold at 
$14.50 to $28.50, ewes at $7.50 to-$14.50, 
yearling breeding -ewes at $12.50 to $14.50, 
and. bucks at $8.to $10. Wethers were se 
scarce as to be almost nominal at $11.50, 
to $15. While prices for lambs are below 
the reeent high_time,- they are away-above 
other years, . The top.a: year: agou wast 
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$18.65, two years ago $17.35, three years 
ago $14.60, four years ago $11.50, and five 
years ago $10.10. The main disturbing 
element in prices is still the practice of 
the big packers in bringing in liberal 
numbers of lambs from Denver, thereby 
lessening the demand here. Late last week 
prime lambs were salable at $20.25. 

Horses were in the largest supply of 
any time this year, last week’s receipts 
amounting to around 1,400 head. There 
was a particularly good eastern shipping 
demand for good horses, but in some 
cases price had to be shaded from $10 to 
$15 per head. Drafters were salable at 
$200 to $300, depending upon quality and 
weight, and expressers were quotable at 
$160 to $190, and southern chunks at $50 
to $130 Farm chunks were salable on 
the basis of $90 to $130, and farm mares 
at $150 to $190. 4 





Creosote Lengthens Life of 
Fence Posts 


Posts of any non-durable wood can 
have their lives greatly lengthened if 
properly treated with creosote, say men 
who have tried the experiment. The treat- 
ment is simple and inexpensive. The 
post must have the bark entirely removed 
and be thoroly seasoned. Particular care 
must be used to remove the thin skin of 
inner bark. says the department of for- 
estry at the State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, New York, as this skin pre- 
vents the creosote from entering the 
wood. Seasoning will require from two to 
six months, depending upon the climate 
and time of year. These methods of treat- 
ment are suggested by the Cornell for- 
esters: 

The most simple, least expensive and 
likewise least effective method of treat- 
ment is applying hot creosote with a 
brush The creosote or oil should be 
heated in a receptacle to a temperature 
of 150 degrees F., or more. Several coats 
should be given; each coat should be dry 
before the next is applied The great 
drawback in this method is that the coat- 
ing of oil is on the surface, and if fur- 
ther seasoning takes place and checks 
develop, the untreated interior of the post 
is exposed to the decay-producing agen- 
cies. The brush treatment is advised 
only when the other and the more thoro 
methods can not be used. 

Dipping the post in the hot oil is a 
much better method. This requires some 
large vessel, such as a small tank, or 
empty oil drum, in which a large quantity 
of creosote can be heated. The oil pene- 
trates every check and crack of posts 
plunged in this bath, and a complete cov- 
ering of the preservative is assured. 

Better still is the hot-and-cold bath 
treatment, in which the post is allowed to 
remain in the hot oil one to three hours. 
Then it is taken out and plunged at once 
into a tank of cold oil, or it can be left in 
the first tank to wait until the hot oil 
becomes cold. Altho it takes more time 
and costs more, this method will result 
in a much deeper penetration of the oil, 
and consequently a longer period of life 
for the post. 

Costs will vary with the kind of post 
and the method of treating The best 
creosote now costs 45 to 50 cents a gal- 
lon in barrel lots, and in the hot-and-cold 
bath treatment, from one-fourth to one- 
half gallon is likely to be used for each 
post In dipping, the creosote goes much 
further, and the cost of oil is corre- 
spondingly reduced Brush treatment 
costs run between 5 and 10 cents a post. 


y ° 
D. Ward King 

We regret to announce the death of D. 
Ward King, of Maitland, Missouri, known 
to farmers thruout the United States as 
the introducer of the King road drag. Mr 
King was never a man of rugged health 
He had a bad digestive system which 
meeded constant nursing; but this handi- 
cap did not prevent him from living a 
life of great usefulness. Death came rath- 
er unexpectedly from a stroke of apoplexy 
while he was in St. Louis. Mr. King was 
born in Springfield, Ohio, in 1857, and 
was married there in 1880 to Miss Mary 
Burbank. His wife, two sons, two daugh- 
ters and three grandchildren’ survive 
him. 

Mr. King rendered a very great service 
to the farmers of the entire country He 
popularized the road drag, which is the 
Simplest and best device ever invented 
for maintaining dirt roads A good many 
years ago he visited the office of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and as a result of arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Henry Wallace he 
was invited by the Northwestern Railroad 
to make a trip over their road in Iowa in 
a special car, to introduce his drag to 
the farmers along that line The merits 
of the device were at once apparent, and 
within a year the use of the drag became 
quite general thruout the state With 
this introduction, Mr. King was called 
upon to visit most of the northern states 
He probably. did more than any other one 
Man in the entire country to bring about 
an improvement in our dirt roads. 
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“What Are We Food Producers 
Going To Do About It?” 


A Problem for the Dairyman 


N an article recently published in “The Milk Magazine”, Professor 

Washburn of the University of Minnesota, after discussing: the food 
value of skimmed milk and the large amount of this good human food 
that fails to reach humanity directly, says: 


“What are we food producers going to do about it? Continue 
to waste or invent some better way of using the skimmed milk ? 
Some of it is being well-used on farm-tables, though not by any 
means as much as should be; some amounts may be used as 
artificial buttermilk and as cottage cheese, but after ail this is 
done, there still will remain great amounts of the most delicate 
and useful food with but a poor outlet.”’ 


What This Means To You No it would not—but it is not desired to 
create an article that will compete in the 


HIS pertinent question, asked by a market with whole milk as a direct food. 


Dairy Expert, through the medium of 


a Dairy publication, shows that thinking That brings us, then, to the question 
dairymen are beginning to recognize the of use. 

serious situation—that over one-third of Skimmed milk, with a vegetable fat 
their total output of human food substance added, is particularly useful for culinary 
is not being utilized as such, and therefore purposes in the home. 

is failing to that extent in benefiting hu- . : : 
manity and profiting the dairyman. And there you have it. Skimmed milk 


with a small amount of vegetable fat 


Professor Washburn in his article calls added would serve as an auxiliary to 


skimmed milk “liquid lean meat” because the family milk supply for cooking and 
of its likeness to meat in its food value. baking, and establish a new market for 
He then shows that when skimmed milk skimmed milk as a human food. 
is fed to stock, only 15 to 20 percent of Oe 
its food value is returned to humanity in The new food product Hebe, which is 
the meat of the animal. composed of evaporated skimmed milk 
and cocoanut fat, scientifically combined, 
In other words, the dairyman who does just that. 
feeds skimmed milk to stock spends 
100% of human food to get back 15 to 20 Hebe Points the Way 
percent of human food. 
Saate : make 100 pounds of Hebe it takes 
s this good business ? 210 pounds of skimmed milk and 7.8 
To state it in terms of money — should pounds of cocoanut fat. Thus a small 
you spend $100 to get back $15 or $20? amount of vegetable fat serves as the 


agent for making a large amount of 
skimmed milk more desirable and there- 
fore more readily salable as a human food 
product for cooking purposes. 


There is but one answer to this ques- 
tion. That is, skimmed milk should be 
used directly as human food, and a market 
value established for it as such, if the 


dairyman is to realize the greatest profit Hebe thus points the way to utilize as 
and humanity the greatest benefit from human food the skimmed milk that is 
this valuable food. now being less profitably used, and it does 
_ ‘ this without interfering with the estab- 
Skimmed Milk as Human Food . pci ? 


lished markets for dairy products. 

do that, a market for skimmed milk 

as a direct human food must be 

created. But skimmed milk in its natural 

state is not a palatable food because of 
its lack of fat content. 


Hebe, then, is an ally to the dairy indus- 
try — opening a new and more profitable 
market to the dairyman for his by-prod- 
uct, skimmed milk — and co-operating in 
the effort for the increased use of dairy 

To make it desirable for human use, products in the home. 
then, a fat must be restored to it. Ob- 
viously butter fat cannot be used. Why 
not then use a wholesome vegetable fat? 


Indirectly, every dairyman profits by 
that which benefits the industry as a 
whole. As Hebe volume increases, there 

“But that would not restore it to the naturally will follow the extension of 
equal of whole milk in food value”, you say. direct benefits. 


You will be interested in reading our booklet, “The 
Missing Third.’’ Ask us to send you acopy. There is 
no charge for this. Address 2356 Consumers Building, 
Chicago. The Hebe Company, Chicago and Seattle. 


























on March Ist. The producers are bearing from 4% to 5 per cent on certificates of {| bring about a raise of interest rates and 





the full burden of the fall. They are now indebtedness. This action by the Chicago ultimately result in falling prices. 
getting $2.90 a hundred for their milk, Reserve Bank was not altogether sur- 
which is about 50 cents per hundred be- prising, inasmuch as similar action had 


low cost of production Compared with been taken by the 
its pre-war price, milk is one of the Bank. 


engages Grazing Land Cheap in South America 
York Reserve | —A Trinidad planter has recently se- 
cured a 99-year lease from the British 





cheapest of food commodities. 





Chicago Reserve Bank Advances In- States is mnporting 
terest Rate—The Chicago Reserve Bank agricultural products. 





prices were reduced to 14 cents a quart 





Guiana government on 390 square miles 


aT United States Loses Gold—During 1919 | of grazing land, for the smalb yearly 





President Asked to Veto Railroad Bill | the United States exported over $300,- | rental of $2 per square mile. It is said 
—President Wilson was asked by George 000,000 more gold than she imported. This | that these lands have an abundance of 
P. Hampton, managing director of the | loss has continued in 1920, and during coarse grass for cattie feeding, and that 
Farmers’ National Council, on behalf of | January and the first half of February | also in this region the cattle are not af- 
the farm organizations affiliated with the | she exported $51,000,000 more gold than | fected by ticks or diseases. 
council, to veto the railroad bill on the | she imported A large part of the gold 
“grounds of public policy.” sent out of the country is going to Ar- Packer Donates Large Sum—J. Ogden 


gentina, from which country the United Armour gave $6,000,000 for the purpose of 


quantities of | rebuilding the Armour Institute of Tech- 
is anticipated nology. The new institution is to be la 


recently announced that beginning with that the continued exportation of gold | cated within easy reach of the steel mills 





March Ist its rate would be advanced from the United States will continue to ! in Chicago, 








